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PREFACE. 


The limited edition of my original Monograph on 
the Coins of the Path an Sultans of Hindustan (London, 
1847), has long since been exhausted; the still more 
restricted impression of a Supplement, chiefly designed 
to reduce into type a record of perishable materials, 
in, as it proved, a very unsafe locality (Dehli, 1851), 
can scarcely be said to have , been before the publio. 
Its compilation, however, pointed consistently to a 
future revision of the general subject, which has been 
postponed, from time to time, till the accumulation 
of new and very ample materials has foroed me to 
recognize my obligations to an inquiry I had in a 
measure made my own. The result appears in the 
following pages. 

The two essays above referred to were essentially 
technical and limited in their scope to antiquarian 
objects; an almost identical disadvantage attended 
a later cognate memoir, “On the Initial Coinage 
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of Bengal,” which was devoted to the description of 
selections from the 13,000 coins of the very instruc¬ 
tive Kooch Bahar trouvaille. 

In the present work I have asserted my freedom 
from conventional trammels, and endeavoured to make 
Numismatics applicable in their larger and better 
sense to the many collateral questions they chance to 
touch, equally pressing into the service all available 
external aids to history, for which the laxity of 
Oriental tradition gives even too many openings. 

It would not become me to say anything in favour 
'of my own production; indeed, I am fully alive to 
its imperfections ; but I may frankly say I have 
learnt many things, which I did not know previously, 
during the course of its composition. On the other 
hand, I have to meet, by anticipation, two objections 
which may strike an English reader. The first of 
these is the still open oontest as to how Oriental words 
should be reproduced in Boman type. At one time I 
was disposed to be pedantic on the subject, and even 
went so far as to devise an elaborate scheme for the 
discriminative representation of Semitic and Aryan 
alphabets; but the difficulties attending the innova¬ 
tion seemed far to outbalance any advantages that 
might possibly be gained by the publio, and the 
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author himself thoroughly appreciated the benefit 
of being in the hands of a printer whose resources 
enabled him to reproduce Sanskrit or Arabio in their 
proper characters, with equal, if not greater facility 
than the anomalous dotted and accented hybrids our 
current type would, at the best, have admitted of. 

The system I have now attempted to follow has been 
to recognize and retain all fixed Anglicized forms, and 
at the same time to embody the more definite sounds 
of local speech, in preference to any critical adherence 
to the occasionally divergent alphabets of Devanagari 
and Arabic. Dealing with Turanian Persian, redolent 
of the atmosphere of Dehli, which severe Continental 
Professors somewhat needlessly disparage, I have per¬ 
mitted myself a latitude which would neither stand 
the test of Iranian Persian, nor, in the adapted words, 
the criticism of an Arabic grammarian. I have far¬ 
ther necessarily discarded uniformity, by frequently 
adhering, in my quotations, to the method of spelling 
favoured by the original author; so that there is, 
perhaps, no one of my narrow list of seeming in¬ 
novations for which I could not cite, from my own 
extracts, previous and competent authority. 

The second question refers to the general absence 
of translations of coin legends and illustrative texts. 
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It has been generally confessed from the first day 
“Aladdin” appeared in a European dress, that Oriental 
names would not bear translation, and the inflated 
titles of the East, rendered in the subdued language 
of the West, would jar even more harshly upon 
English ideas. My leading object in this work has 
been to collect materials for history, in the form of 
documents, which it was primarily desirable to retain 
in their most authentic form, or in the nearest possible 
approach to their original integrity,—translations in 
suoh cases would be, in effect, mere repetitions; but 
wherever these documents have any reference to the 
immediate subject of discussion, free illustrations of 
the context are given. 

The compiler of a record like the present is more 
than ordinarily dependent upon the aid of his fellow- 
labourers: it will be seen that the number of my 
disinterested contributors, though necessarily incon¬ 
siderable, has been compensated by the fullness and 
freeness of their gifts. My obligations are due to 
the many collectors of coins whose names are indi¬ 
cated, in more detail, in the body of the work and 
in the subjoined note upon the despositories of 
existing cabinets. I am indebted to Mr. Fergusson 
for the use of the effective architectural engravings 
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which illustrate the text. The woodcuts of coins, 
as may be gathered from their treatment, are the 
work of different hands, and vary in their execution 
to a marked degree. The best shaded examples are 
by Mr. J. Schnorr of Stuttgart; the engravings of 
Mr. Adeney are next in merit; but it is confessedly 
difficult to get first-class artists to undertake such 
complicated, and to them unintelligible subjects. So 
that I can scarcely bring myself to reproach the 
authors of my numerous disappointments in this 
direction. 

The ground plan of Dehli, which figures as the 
frontispiece, is itself a curious “ Old Mortality” style 
of document, commemorative of the earliest English 
survey of the environs of the ancient capital of the 
Pathans, as we received it from the hands of the 
Mahrattas after Lord Lake’s action in 1803. It has 
been reduced in photography, by Dr. Forbes Watson’s 
establishment, from the original Survey Map now in 
the Mackenzie Collection in the India Office. 


Londoit, 

February 25, 1871. 
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Not* oh the Ownership and Present Depositories op the 
various Collections op Coins quoted in this Work. 

1. Marsden Collection, in the British Museum, fully described 
in his work entitled Numismata Orientalia. (London, 1823.) 

2. The collection in the India Office, many specimens of whieh 
are noticed and engraved in Professor Wilson’s Ariana Anti qua. 
(London, 1841.) 

3. My own original collection, comprising the coins figured in 
plates i.-v. of this volume, now in the British Museum. A limited 
but select cabinet of my later acquisitions in my own possession. 

4. Mr. Edward Clive Bayley’8 collection, which formed the 
ground-work of my Supplement, printed at Dehli in 1851. In 
the owner’s possession. (In England.) 

5. Colonel Stacy’s collection in the Museum of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. (In Calcutta.) 

6. Mr. George Freeling’s collection, partly in the Bodleian at 
Oxford, with the Bardoe Elliot bequest, and partly in the hands of 
his widow. 

7. Colonel Guthrie’s collection, comprising selected specimens of 
the Kooch Bah&r trouvaille (plate pi.) ; and the choice Path&n series, 
so often quoted in these pages, which now embraces the accumulated 
treasures of General Cunningham and Major Stubbs’s most successful 
gleanings of the last few years. (In England.) 

8. Sir Walter Elliot has some curious specimens of the local 
series of the Dakhan, and Sir Bartle Frere has a large collection 
of Indian coins, which I have not yet had an opportunity of 
examining. 

9. There are a few Pathan coins in Russia, descriptions of which 
will be found in Frsehn’s “Recensio Numorum Muhammadanorum,” 
and M. Dorn’s Supplement to that work. Many dispersed speci¬ 
mens are also quoted, from continental cabinets, in the posthumous 
collection of M. Soret’s Essays. 
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Since the completion of this work, the author has finally satisfied 
himself that the true value of the dam (or money of account of the 
Mughal financiers), is ^ and not ^ of a rupee. Under these con¬ 
ditions the table at page 445 may be modified and amended as 
follows. But in adopting these results, it will be necessary to 
enlarge Bichard Hawkins’s ambiguous definition of “crown land” 
(No. 6), and admit that he designed to refer to the State revenues 
derived from all sources. 



Land Revenue. 

Total Revenue 
from all sources. 

1. Flruz Shdh, a.d. 1351-1388... 

2. Babar, a.d. 1526-1530. 

£2,600,000 

£6,850,000 

3. Akbar, a.d. 1593 . 

4. Akbar, a.d. 1594 .. 

16,574,388 

32,000,000 

5. Akbar, a.d. 1605 . 

6. Jah&ngir, a.d. 1609-1611. 

17,450,000 

50,000,000 

7. Jahangir, a.d. 1628 . 

17,500,000 


8. Sh&h Jahan, 1st return. 

, 22,000,000 


9. Shah JaMn, later return . 

36,000,000 


10. Aurangzeb, ad. 1697 . 

38,719,400 

77,438,800 
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THE PATHAN KINGS OF DEHLI, 

*TC. 


The history of Muhammadan nations is especially open to 
illustration and rectification from Numismatic sources. De¬ 
ficient as all mintages imitating the early Kufic models of the 
Khalifs may be in artistic effect or variety of device, they 
compensate for these imperfections, on the other part, in 
devoting their entire surfaces to legends which, among other 
occasionally significant indications, record at length the style 
and titles of the monarch, the date of coinage, and the name 
of the mint; thus affording direct evidence to three distinct 
facts—the existence of the sovereign as such, the epoch at 
which he reigned, and the country over which he was king. 

The value of this species of illustration, as applied to the 
Medieval Indian annals now under review, is greatly en¬ 
hanced by the exaggerated importance attached by the 
Muslims themselves to that department of the conventional 
regal functions, involved in the right to coin. Among these 
peoples, the recitation of the public prayer in the name of 
the aspirant to the throne, associated with the issue of money 
bearing his superscription, was unhesitatingly received as 
the overt act of accession. Unquestionably, in the state of 
civilization here obtaining, the production and facile disper¬ 
sion of a new royal device was singularly well adapted to 
make manifest to the comprehension of all classes the im¬ 
mediate change in the supreme ruling power. In places 
where men did not print , these stamped moneys obtruding 
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into every B&z&r constituted the most effective manifestoes 
and proclamations human ingenuity could have devised: 
readily multiplied, they were individually the easiest and 
most naturally transported of all official documents; the 
veriest Fakir , in his semi-nude costume, might carry the 
ostensible proof of a new dynasty into regions where even 
the name of the kingdom itself was unknown. In short, 
there was hut little limit to the range of these Eastern 
heralds; the Numismatic Garter King-at-Arms was recog¬ 
nized wherever Asiatic nations accepted the gold, and inter¬ 
preters could be found to designate the Caesar whose “ epi¬ 
graph” figured on its surface. So also on the occasion of 
new conquests, the reigning Sult&n’s titles were ostentatiously 
paraded on the local money, ordinarily in the language and 
alphabet of the indigenous races, to secure the more effective 
announcement of the fact that they themselves had passed 
under the sway of an alien Suzerain. Equally, on the other 
hand, does any modification of or departure from the rule of 
a comprehensive issue of coin imply an imperfection, relative 
or positive, in the acquisition of supreme power. There are 
but few instances of abstention from the exercise of this 
highly-prized prerogative in the present series, but in all 
such cases the guiding motives are sufficiently ascertained. 

The epoch which the present series of medals illustrates 
extends from a.d. 1192 to 1554, or a period of somewhat 
more than three centuries and a half: during this interval 
six dynasties, numbering in all forty kings, succeeded in 
turn to the throne of Dehli. I purposely avoid any attempt 
at a general definition of the boundaries of the empire, at all 
times uncertain in extent, varying from the extreme limits 
of Eastern Bengal on the one side, to E&bul and Eandah&r 
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on the west, with Sindh and the Southern Peninsula to 
complete the circle; occasionally reduced to a few districts 
around the capital, and in one instance confined to the single 
spot inclosed within the walls of the metropolis itself. 

The materials at present available suffice to determine, 
with some accuracy, the theoretical standards of the cur¬ 
rency of the Path&n Sult&ns. Some new evidence on the 
subject has lately come to light in the journals of Western 
travellers in India during the first half of the eighth century 
of the Hijrah, which coincides in a singular manner with 
the data afforded by the weights and intrinsic contents of 
existing coins; so that we are now in a position to main¬ 
tain with confidence that the scheme of coinage, adopted 
by Altamsh from possibly conflicting native traditions, re¬ 
cognized the use of gold and silver pieces of equal weights, 
the metal in each case being as pure as the processes known 
to the home refiners permitted them to achieve. The inten¬ 
tional Mint standard must have ranged very closely upon 
the 175 grains, Troy, which amount can be nearly told in 
the balance by the better specimens to be found in modern 
cabinets, a definite weight also, for which there was high 
authority in the Sataraktika , or €t One hundred rati,” divi¬ 
sional term, which appears in early post-Vedic commentaries. 
The most important elements, however, of this adaptive 
Indian currency, consisted of hybrid pieces of silver and 
copper, combined in the proportions necessary to consti¬ 
tute the equivalent sub-divisions of the ruling silver Tankah , 
which, although it was anomalously composed of 100 Indian 
Gunji seeds [Abrus precatorius), was never divided in practice 
by any other number than 64. The favourite sub-divisional 
current piece, in more advanced times, seems to have been 
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t or -bVj which latter denomination it preserved in the Sasht 
Kant, or “ Eight-Kanis/’ the counterpart and correspondent . 
of eight Jitals, 64 of which also fell into the general total of a 
Tankah. And here it would seem that more purely indigenous 
traditions had to be reconciled to intermediate Aryan innova¬ 
tions. The new Tankah might rule and regulate its own sub- 
divisions, but it does not seem to have been able to emancipate 
itself from the old silver Purdna of 32 Raids of Manu’s Code, 
which maintained its old weight of 56 grains, in independent 
isolation, down to the time of Muhammad bin Tughlak. So 
intuitive in the native mind was the idea of reckoning by 
fours, the “ Gundd” of the modem indigene, that gold and 
silver were supposed to conform to some such law, being 
estimated theoretically, whatever the current rate may have 
been at any given moment, at 1 : 8. So also the silver 
piece was divided into 8 (or primarily 8 X 8), and the 
copper exchange against silver commenced with 4 fals to 
the of a Tankah. The Quaternary scale, in short, was 
all-pervading; there was no escaping the inevitable 4’s, 16 s, 
32*8, and 64’s, the heritage of the masses, which, having sur¬ 
vived alike Aryan intrusion and Muhammadan conquest, still 
flourish undisturbed by the presence of British decimals. 

The modifications effected in the coinage by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak are highly instructive, and seem to determine 
beyond question the ratios of gold to silver obtaining at 
the period. Not less worthy of study is his attempt to in¬ 
troduce a forced currency of copper tokens. The amplifi¬ 
cation by Firuz Shah of the divisional pieces of mixed 
copper and silver is also of importance, as leading-up to 
the almost exclusive use of this species of currency under 
Buhlol Lodi and his son Sikandar, and, finally, in the 
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reforms perfected by Shir Sh&h,—the production of the 
“Rupee” (of 178 grains), and the substitution of copper 
coins for the fallacious mixed-metal pieces,—may be seen 
the almost unchanged condition of the lower currencies of 
Her Majesty's Government in India at the present day. 

Amid the general series of the coins of the Dehli monarchs 
I have also incorporated notices of many collateral issues, 
more or less directly identified with their rule, such as 
the local moneys superseded and imitated on the immediate 
absorption of the kingdoms of the Hindu potentates: off¬ 
shoots of the Ghazni and Dehli systems from the mints of 
the Muslim contemporaries of the early occupying con¬ 
querors, who held, in their own right, outlying provinces 
in India. And, more consecutively, reference has been 
made to the currencies of their fellow-warriors for the faith 
in Bengal, who from time to time confessed allegiance to 
the Sult&ns of Hindustan. And, lastly, advantage has been 
taken of an analogous species of illustration contributed by 
the inscriptions recorded on the public monuments of the 
Imperial dynasty, which, in early days, were largely and 
effectively employed in the decoration of the walls and gate¬ 
ways of mosques, palaces, and tombs. These essentially 
Oriental compositions, whether as regards the ornamental 
form of the Arabesque, or the more stem chiselling of the 
Kufic letters, may freely vie with the best specimens of Sara¬ 
cenic art extant. 

I now proceed to exhibit a complete list of the sovereigns 
of the Path&n dynasty, with the dates of accession of each. 
I must premise that I have intentionally retained the 
Hijrah era as the leading reference for all dates, as in 
many cases where the precise period in Muhammadan 
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months or days was uncertain, it would have been impossible 
to fix the corresponding epoch in the Christian era. Hence 
I have adopted the plan of annexing to the bare Hijrah date 
of the elevation of each king, the day and the year of our 
calendar answering to the initial day of the Hijrah year 
bo quoted. The note at the foot of this page, 1 giving the 
names and order of the Arabic months, and the rules for 
calculating the irregularities of the Muhammadan year, will 
efficiently supply the references to intermediate periods. 

1 The Hijrah era commenced on the 15th July, a.d. 622. The 
year is purely lunar, consisting of twelve months, each month being 
reckoned from the appearance of the new moon, without any inter¬ 
calation. In practice, months of 30 and 29 days are made to 
alternate, thus completing a year of 354 days: eleven times in 
thirty years one day is added to the last month, making 355 days 
in that year. So that the average length of a year is 354^ days, 
a month, or tV, being 29H-J-. The intercalary year of 355 days 
oocurs on the 2nd, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 15th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 26th, 
and 29th years of every thirty years. 


Thb Muhammadan Months abb as follows :— 


1. 

s t 

Muharram, 

30 days. 

2. 

ju> Safar, 

29 

a 

3. 

J Rabful awwal, 

30 

t> 

4. 

Rabful akhir, 

29 

ft 

5. 

Jurndda’l awwal, 

30 

tt 

6. 

Jum&la’l akhir, 

29 

tt 

7 . 

Rajab, 

30 

tt 

8. 

Sh’ab&n 

29 

tt 

9. 

Ramazdn, 

30 

tt 

10. 

Shawwal, 

29 

tt 

11. 

Zfl k’adah, 

30 

tt 

12. 

J ZV 1 hijjah, 

29 

tt 
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LIST OP THE PATHAN SULTANS OF HINDUSTAN. 


HO. 

BATH OP 
ACCBS- 
BIOX. 
A.H. 

ZX1TIAL BATS 

OP THX 

HU RAH TKAR. 
A.B. 

NAMES OF SULTANS. 

1 

589 

Jan. 7, 1193 

Mu’izz-ud-dm Muhammad binSdm(lst 

2 

602 

Aug. 18,1205 

Kutb-ud-dm Aibek. 

3 

607 

June 25, 1210 

Ardm Shah. 

4 

607 

99 99 

Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 

5 

633 

Sept. 16,1235 

Rukn-ud-dfn Firuz Shdh I. 

6 

634 

Aug. 14, 1236 

Sultan Ri?iah. 

7 

637 

„ 3, 1239 

Mu’izz-ud-din Bahrain Shdh. 

8 

639 

July 12, 1241 

Ald-ud-din Mas’aud Shdh. 

9 

644 

May 19, 1246 

Kdsir-ud-dfn Mahmud. 

10 

664 

Oct. 13, 1265 

Ghids-ud-din Balban. 

11 

686 

Eeb. 16, 1287 

Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikubad. [Dynasty). 

12 

689 

Jan. 14,1290 

JaMl-ud-dln Finlz Shah II. Khilfi (2nd 

13 

695 

Nov. 10,1295 

Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim. 

14 

695 

79 11 

Ald-ud-din Muhammad Shdh. 

15 

715 

April 7,1315 

Shahab-ud-din ’Umar. 

16 

716 

March26,1316 

Kutb-ud-din Mubarak Shdh I. 

17 

720 

Feb. 12, 1320 

Msir-ud-din Khusru. [Dynasty). 

18 

720 

97 )> 

Ghlas-ud-din Tughlak Shah (3rd 

19 

725 

Dec. 18,1324 

Muhammad bin Tughlak. 

20 

752 

Feb. 28, 1351 

Firuz Shdh III. bin Salar Rajah . 

21 

790 

Jan. 11, 1388 

Tughlak Shdh II. 

22 

791 

Dec. 31, 1388 

Abubakr Shdh. 

23 

792 

Dec. 20, 1389 

Muhammad Shah bin Firuz Shdh. 

24 

795 

Nov. 17,1392 

Sikandar Shdh. [(Timur, 800). 

25 

795 

99 99 

Mahmud Shdh bin Muhammad Shdh 

26 

797 

Oct. 27, 1394 

Nusrat Shdh, Interregnum , Mahmud re¬ 




stored, 802. 

27 

815 

April 13,1412 

Daulat Khan Lodi. 

28 

817 

March 23,1414 

Khizr Khan Syud (4th Dynasty). 

29 

824 

Jan. 6, 1421 

Mu’izz-ud-din Mubdrak Shdh II. 

30 

837 

Aug. 18, 1433 

Muhammad Shah bin Farid Shdh. 

31 

847 

May 1, 1443 

’Alam Shdh. 

32 

855 

Feb. 3, 1451 

Buhlol L6di (5th Dynasty). 

33 

894 

Dec. 5, 1488 

Sikandar bin Buhlol. 

34 

923 

Jan. 24,1517 

Ibrdhim bin Sikandar (Bdbar, 932 a.h.) 

35 

937 

Aug. 25, 1530 

Muhammad Humdyun, Mughal. 

36 

947 

May 8, 1540 

Farid-ud-din Shir Shah, Afghdn. 

37 

952 

Marchl5,1545 

Isldm Shdh. 

38 

960 

Dec. 18, 1552 

Muhammad ’Adil Shdh. 

39 

961 

Dec. 7,1553 

Ibrdhim Sur. [962 a.h.) 

40 

962 

Nov. 26,1554 

Sikandar Shdh. (Humdyun, restored 
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INTRODUCTORY LIST OF THE RULERS AND KINGS 
OF BENGAL. 


HO. 

DATS or 
ACCESSION 
A.H. 

INITIAL DAT* 

or THS 

HI J BAH TKAJU 

A D. 

NAMES OF EULERS AND KINGS. 

1 

600 

Sept. 10,1203 

Muhammad Bakhtidr Khilfi. 

2 

602 

Aug. 18,1205 

’Izz-ud-din Muhammad ShfrdniTAi^f. 

3 

605 

July 16, 1208 

’AM-ud-dfn ’Ali Marddn, Khilfi. 

4 

608 

June 15, 1211 

Husam-ud-din ’Awz Khilji (Sultdn 
Ghfds-ud-din). 

5 

624 

Dec. 22,1226 

Nasir-ud-dfn Mahmiid , bin Sultan 
Altamsh (Coin, No. 60). 

6 

627 

Nov. 20, 1229 

’AM-ud-dfn Janf. 

7 

99 

99 99 

Saif-ud-dfn Aibek, Tughdn Tat . 

8 

631 

Oct. 7, 1233 


9 

642 

June 9, 1244 

Kamr-ud-dfn Tamar Khdn , Klran. 

10 

99 

99 99 

ikhtfar-ud-din, Yuzbeg. 1 Tughral 
Khdn. 

11 

656 

Jan. 8, 1258 

Jaldl-ud-dfn Mas’aud Muluh Jdni. 

12 

657 

Dec. 29,1258 

*Izz-ud-d(n Balban, 3 Ukbegi. 

13 

>i 

i> »» 

Tdj-ud-din Arsldn Khdn, Sanjar, 
Khwarizmi. 

14 

659 

Deo. 6,1260 

Muhammad Arsldn Khan, Tatar Khdn 

15 

676(?) 


Sultan Maghis-ud-dfn Tughral. 

16 

681 

April 11, 1282 

Bughrd Khdn , Nasir-ud-dfn Mahmud , 
second son of Sultdn Balban. 

17 

691 

Dec. 24,1291 

Rukn-ud-dfn Kai Kdiis. 

18 

702 

Aug. 26,1302 

Shams-ud-dfn Firii% Shdh . (Reigned 
in Lakhnautf till 722.) 

19 

? 


Shahdb-ud-dfn Bughrah Shdh. 
Ghfas-ud-dfn Bahddur Shdh . 

20 

710 

May 31,1310 

21 

733 

Sept. 22,1332 

Muhammad bin Tughlak. 

22 

737 

Aug. 10,1336 

Fakr-ud-dfn Mubdrak Shdh . 

23 

742 

June 17,1341 

Ald-ud-dfn ’Ali Shdh. 

24 

751 

March 11,1350 

Ikhtfdr-ud-dfn Ohdzi Shdh. 


*, 3 These contrasts in the orthography follow the Persian text of Hinh&j-us- 
Sir&j, who seems to have designed to mark a difference in the pronunciation; bat 
I should be unwilling to rely upon any such chance discriminations, in a text so 
obviously at the mercy of ignorant Oriental copyists. 
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The Minaret op Ma8’a5d III., a.h. 492-508 (a.d. 1099-1114), at GhaznI, 1 
from a Sketch by G. J. Vigne, Esq. 

J Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture, vol. i.p. 415. 


First King (a.h. 589-602 ; a.d. 1193-1205). 


The man who, by the force of his own energy, or that 
which he imparted to his generals, was enabled to change 
1 Inscription on thb Minaret. (From Jour. As. Soc. Bengal.) 

iUI ^J\ 
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THE COINS OF 


the destinies of India towards the close of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury a.d., came of a royal house, dating from an obscure 
principality in the mountains south-east of Her&t. The 
great Mahmud of Ghazni, some two centuries previously, had 
penetrated frequently and by varied routes into the rich 
plains of India; his aim, with but scant affectation of the 
Muslim cry of a “ holy war,” was in truth mere plunder, 
and with this he returned plentifully gratified to his 
northern capital. 

The later scions of the dynasty of Subuktagin, driven out 
of Ghazni on its sack by ’AM-ud-din Husain Jah&nsoz in 
a.h. 550, retired to Lahor, and had already, in effect, become 
domesticated Indian sovereigns; so that as Mu’izz-ud-din 
pressed down and around them, the occupation of the more 
advanced provinces of Hindtistdn followed as a natural 
sequence. Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin S&m, or Shahab-ud - 
din , as he was called in his youth, otherwise known as 
Muhammad Ghori, the founder of the Path&n dynasty of 
Dehli, is first noticed in history on the occasion of his no¬ 
mination, in conjunction with his elder brother, Ghids-ud- 
din, to the charge of a province of Ghor, by his uncle, the 
notorious ’Ald-ud-din Husain Jahansdz. After the accession 
of Ghids-ud-din to the throne of Ghor, in 558 a.h., Mu’izz- 
ud-din, acting as his general, subdued portions of Ehordsdn; 
and, on the conquest of Ghazni, in 569, he was nominated 

%MU/I JuXmJ 

<oUaL»j jlflw 
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by his Suzerain brother to the government of that country. 
From this time his incursions into India commenced: in 
571 he conquered MultAn; in 574 he experienced a sanguinary 
defeat in an expedition against the prince of Nahrw&la; next, 
Khusru Malik, the last of the Ghaznavis, was assailed; and 
at length, in 582, captured by stratagem. In 587, in a more 
extended expedition into Hindustan, Muhammad Ghori was 
totally routed on the memorable field of Thaneswar by the 
Choh&n leader, Prithvi R&ja of Ajmir. After a year’s re¬ 
pose, the disgrace of this defeat still rankling within him, 
he, on the self-same battle-ground, again encountered his 
former adversary, now supported by the whole force of the 
country, the confederated armies of one hundred and fifty 
princes. This time fortune favoured the Ghoris, and a hard- 
fought field terminated in the total discomfiture of the Indian 
host. By this single victory the Muhammadans may be 
said to have become the virtual masters of Hindustan. The 
ulterior measures for the subjugation of the country were of 
speedy accomplishment, and most of the later additions to 
the Indian empire of Muhammad Ghori were perfected by 
his quondam slave, subsequent representative in Hindustan, 
and eventual successor on the throne of Dehli, Kutb-ud-din 
Aibek. Ghi&s-ud-din, who] had long retained little beyond 
the title of a king, died in 599 a.h., and shortly afterwards 
Mu’izz-ud-din was installed in form. An unsuccessful attempt 
at conquest in the north, in itself attended by most disas¬ 
trous results, was succeeded by the revolt of the governors 
of Ghazni and Mult&n: this outbreak, however, was soon 
suppressed. In the month of Sh’ab&n, a.h. 602, 1 Muham- 

3^ 3 J 

And the “ Mansil of Damik” became a proverb in the land.—Tabakkt-i-N6airi, 
p. 124. 
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THE GOINS OF 


mad Ghori was slain in his tent, in the centre of his own 
camp, by a band of Gakkars. At his death, the Muslim 
empire in India extended generally over nearly the whole 
of Hinddstdn Proper, Sind, and Bengal. The sovereignty 
was, however, held by very exceptional tenures, and was 
most indeterminate in its inner geographical limits. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 8dm. 

No. 1. (Similar to No. 2. Plate I.) 

Gold. Weight, 93 grs. Yeryrare. Ghazni, a.h. 692. Col. Guthrie. 

Circular Areas. 


4JJ 


aJJW um 
u LLU\ 

c J* 
£ J ^ 

—Surah lxi. 9. Kur6n. 


<lJ—11 J y—~*j <A—4— 
j» h \\ U 1-M 

AiS 4 j Q Vi *.,H j->\ 

I* 1 -* cH 

Margin, <0j£ • • . 

&Aaz~3 j ^j +xj + 3 j 


la. There is another imperfect specimen of this gold issue in the 
Masson Collection in the East India Library, weighing 99 grs. 

No. 2 (Pig. 2, plate i.). Silver. Weight, 68 grs. Similar types. 
Masson Collection. Bates observed, a.h. 590, 596. 
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No. 3. (No. 1, Hate I.) 

Silver. 74 gra. Very rare. a.h. 596. (Prinup Collation, B.M.) 
Legends arranged in concentric circles. 

Obv.— 

jb ^ jb 

if 

w uAln *ui jj-, jJU* *uui *n * 

cjLx 

aLi ^ tArfJE* 

!&*.— 1 
<&L* ^if>- J j 4am) 43jjS #jJj (3 1 JJ& LmJjtO 

JX* ^UJl *Ut 

yik*]! y\ j LijJl 

j%L ^ 

Translation. 

0fo.—It is he that hath sent his messenger, with guidance and the 
true faith, that he might exalt it above all religions, though 
the infidels be averse thereto. (Kuran, Surah ix. 33.)—There 
is no god but God. Muhammad is the prophet of God! The 
most mighty sovereign—Ghlfo ud duny£ wa ud din, Abul Fath. 
—Muhammad bin S6m. 

Rev .—This Dirham was struck in the city of Ghaznah, in the year 
five hundred and ninety-six.—A1 Nasir le din illah (the Khalif). 
The mighty sovereign,Mu’izz—uddunyd wand dfnAbulMuzaffar. 
—Muhammad bin Sam. 


The above coins in the joint names of Ghlds-ud-dln and Mu’izz-ud- 
dln, bear testimony to the associated regal powers of the two brothers. 
It is to be noticed, however, that the superlative j*lic “ The 
greatest,” is applied to the one king, while Jot* “ Great,” is all 
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THE COINS OF 


that is extended to the conqueror of India. It will be observed 
from the coins which follow that, on the death of his brother, 
Ifu’izz-ud-din himself adopted the superlative Uac St 


3a. Silver. Weight, 133 grs. Similar coin. Col. Guthrie. 


No. 4. (No. 3. Plate I.) 

Silver. Weight 59*4 grs. Square areas, a.h. 598. Col. Guthrie. 
Reverse. Obverse. 


<l_J_ M 

LJ \ yaj J HuV * 

L±J\ j*U\ 


^ 8 —^ 


Margins illegible. 


The above coins are in effect merely introductory to the 
Dehli series proper, emanating from the Imperial mint of the 
first occupying Muhammadan conqueror of India, they in some 
degree formed the models upon which the phraseology of the 
legends of the new currency was based, though, it will be 
seen, that they in no degree affected the system of weights 
or values obtaining in the northern provinces of India. 
Indeed, the old issues of “ Dehli w&las” composed of a mixture 
of copper and silver, retained their place throughout the land, 
and were imitated and adopted, with altered legends, by 
Altamsh and his feudatories, Kub&chah of Sind, and others; 
and it is not until the year 630 a.h. that any silver pieces 
of the new empire make their appearance (No. 28 infrd), and 
then their standard of weight equally follows the Indian 
system. 
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No. 5. (No. 4, Plate I.) 

Mixed silver and copper. 49 grs. Bare. (Sind Mint.) 

Obv. —|*L* ^ jSI ^UaLd\ 

Rev. —Horseman in outline (conventionally styled Tughra 
J^yu), with the Hindi legend Sri Hammirah. 

No. 6. (No. 5, Plate I.) 

Mixed silver and copper. Weight, 49 grs. Bare. 

Obv. —Same as No. 5. 

Rev .—Bude figure of a cavalier, with lance at the charge. 

No. 7. (No. 6, Plate I.) 

Silver (impure). 46 grs. (Ghor Mint?) 

Obv. —j*L> ij) tX*a=**jJacJl ^UaLJ\ 

Rev. —Bude representation of a horseman, with lance at 
the charge; but the contrast is marked in the adher* 
ence to the statuesque as opposed to the interlaced 
combination of letters and material forms affected in 
Muhammadan Tughra. 

No. 8. (No. 7, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. (L&hor Mint ?) 

Obv .—^ ^UaLJl 

Rev.~p\~> ^ * 

No. 9. (No. 8, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. 46 grs. (L&hor Mint.) 

Obv .—jjJjM j Li u UaU! 

Rev .—^ jSAad\ 

No. 10. (No. 9, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. 49 grs. (Dehli Mint.) 

Obv. — lj?t Sri Mahamad Same. 

Rev.—ift Sri Hammirah. 
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THE COINS OF 


No. 11. Silver and copper. Weight, 48 grs. (Sind Mint.) Similar 
Hindi legends, both obverse and reverse, to No. 10. The 
device of the Horseman follows the same tracings as the 
figure on No. 5, and the forms of the letters are nearly 
identical, approximating closely to the style in use on the 
coins of Kubdchah. 

No. 12. Silver and copper. Weight, 45 grs. New type. E. I. 
Collection. (PesMwar Mint.) 

Obv .—Bull in Tughra, greatly distorted. 

• • . ^ HT?) Mohamad Same. 

Rev. —Horseman, well-defined. Similar in design to No. 4, 

Pkte I. 

Legend —^ Sri Hammkrdh . 

In a line with the spear, reading upwards, under the horse, in 
delicate Persian letters, is to be seen the word Parshdr 

(Peshawar). On the horse’s quarter may be read the letters Us*- 
Jaldl ? (See Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxv. fig. 20.) 

No. 13. (No. 10, Plate I.) 

Silver and copper. 46 grs. (Gwdlior Mint.) 

Obv. —<nf*1 Mohamad Sdmi. 

Rev .—Figure of the Horseman greatly debased. No legend. 

No. 14. Silver and copper. Weight, 38 grs. My cabinet. 

Obv.—ijj * * 

Rev. —A rude figure of a horse. 

Similar to those depicted in Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxv. figs. 8-13; 
Ariana Antiqua, pi. xix. fig. 14, and pi. xx. fig. 6. 

1 The reading of Parsh6r is confirmed by later specimens from the mints of 
* Alh-ud-din Muhammad, Khwdrizmi , who was critical in his geography, inserting 
the names of his mints in all sorts of odd comers, wherever space was to be found 
in the general design; for instance, Bamidn on a line with the spear, Karmdn 
(imitating Ildus) on the side of the Bull, and^ *. % in the same place.—Joum. 
B. AS. xii. pp. 205, 206. See also Elliot's Historians, i. 47, and ii. 397. 
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I do not propose to review in any detail the general 
series of Muhammad Ghori’s Indian coinages, but there 
is a single specimen which I am anxious to notice on 
account of the unusual, indeed unique, nature of its legends, 
though I have frankly to confess that the imperfect and 
obscured reverse epigraph, in which is involved the whole 
question of novelty, leaves a doubt as to the finality of any 
opinion that may now be pronounced. 1 The appearance 
of the joint names of Muhammad bin S&m and Prithvi 
Eija on one and the same coin is certainly startling, but 
there is nothing in the fact that need militate against 
local probabilities. We find that “ the son of Rai Pitaura, 
who had been advanced under the protection of the 
sublime court,” was left in charge of Ajmir,* in which 
case a numismatic confession of fealty would be quite ap¬ 
propriate, or this coinage may even have been struck in his 
name, under authority at head-quarters, for special circula¬ 
tion in his government. Indeed, this particular piece has, 
in effect, more the appearance of Dehli Mint art than of 
Ajmir manipulation. Many other explanations of the asso¬ 
ciation might be given, but that it is useless to enlarge upon 
such imperfect data; and I only publish this curious piece 
that attention may be drawn to the possible existence of 
similar specimens in other imperfectly examined collections. 



1 General Cunningham has also examined this coin at my request, and, while 
expressing surprise at the combination of names, does not at all contest the 
obvious reading of the letters still visible on the coin. 

* T&j-ul-Ma&rir, Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 216, 219, 220, 226. Tod, ii. 451. 

2 
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No. 15. Silver and Copper. Weight, 36 gra. (My cabinet.) Unique. 


Horseman. 


Prithv*. . 


Bull. 

Srf Mohamad S&m. 


The Indian coinages of Muhammad bin S&m were, as may 
be seen, avowedly adaptive, and introductory to the more 
fixed and systematized mintages of his successors. One of 
these assimilated issues of unusual historical interest consists 
of the Gold Money put forth, in close mechanical identity 
of metal, symbols, and style of writing, in the name of the 
Muslim conqueror, immediately on the fall of Jai Chand, the 
last of the Bahtors of Kanauj, 1 in aj>. 1194. A suggestive 
fact connected with this attempt to maintain the supply of 
the local currency, and simultaneously to proclaim the victor's 
success, a convenient measure for utilizing plunder rather 
affected under the Sword of Isl&m, is that so many of these 
pieces found their way to the home of the invaders, and so 
few remained to aid the commerce of the indigenes. 9 

The intermediate coin (No. 17) of Prithvi (V armma) Deva, 
a contemporary of Govinda’s (No. 16), indicates that much 
of the dominion of the Bahtors had already passed away 
from them, though the successful Ch&ndel and his adversary 
were both destined shortly to fall before the assaults of an 
alien race. 

1 He is called Jai Chand of Benares by the Tij-ul-Mafesir.—Elliot, ii. 223, 300. 
So also Minh&j, p. 140, text. The Bard Chand also mentions that the Baja of 
K&si was a feudatory of Kanauj (Tod, ii. 456). The Bahtor capital was latterly 
removed to Bari, east of the Ganges. 

* Only one of these coins of Muhammad bin S&m seems to have Mien to the 
share of James Prinsep’s numerous contributors (Essays, i. 289), who found the 
older issues common enough. The twenty-six specimens of the conqueror's 
coinage now noticed seem all to have been obtained by Masson in Afgh&nist&n. 
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The modifications the name and titles of Muhammad bin 
S&m undergo in the contrasted specimens are curious, and 
may be supposed to indicate the several stages of recent 
victory, 1 and more fixed occupation and administration of the 
kingdom by his officials. 

XANAUJ corns. 

Govinda Chandra, a.d. 1120-1144.* 

No. 16. Gold. (Prinsep, pi. xxiv. fig. 2; Ariana Antiqna, xx. 22; 
and H. H. Wilson, Asiatic Researches, xviii.) 

Obmrse —The Goddess Zakshmi seated. The figure holding the 
cornucopia is imitated from the earliest types of the Gupta coinage 
(Frinsep’s Essays, Pi. xxiii. 18, 19, etc.). 

Beverm —Legend in three lines— 

Sri mad Govinda Chandra Deva. 

Prithvf (Yarmma) Deva Chdndel Rdja of Mahoba, etc. 3 (a.d. 1125- 
1180). 


No. 17. Gold. (Prinsep’s Essays, L 292.) Common. 

Ohveru as nsoal. 

Revere *— 

§ri Mat Prithvi Deva . 

1 The Tij-ol-Ma&sir has a record of this mintage, “ and the ffcoe of the din&r 
and the diram was adorned with the name and titles 1 ’ of file king.—Elliot, ii. 223. 

* Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 258. 

* See Gen. Cunningham’s List, quoted below, p. 65. 
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THE COINS OF MUHAMMAD BIN SAM. 


MUHAMMAD BIN SAM’S KANAUJ COINS. 

(Date of Conquest a.h. 590 = aj>. 1194.) 

No. 18. Gold. (5 specimens. E. I. Collection.) Prinsep’s Essays, 
pi. xxiv. fig. 3, yoI. i. 292; Ariana Antiqua, pi. zzi. 25. 



Obverse as usual in the Kanauj series. 

Reverse —Ifif I Mohamad bene Sdm. 

No. 19. Gold. (21 specimens. E. I. Collection.) Prinsep’s Essays, 
i. 292; Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. 25, 26, 27. 

Obverse as usual. 

Reverse—Hamir Mohamad Sdm . 

In further illustration of these Numismatic memorials, I 
propose to insert, as occasion offers, selected specimens of the 
monumental inscriptions of the Path&n dynasty, which I had 
prepared for publication so long ago as 1855. For the 
majority of these records I was originally indebted to Syud 
Ahmad Kh&n’s excellent Archaeological History of Dehli, 
the " As&r-us-Sunnadeed,” 1 but the more complicated epi¬ 
graphs were re-examined and patiently tested, both by that 
enthusiastic antiquary and myself, under the very shadow 
of the buildings upon whose walls they are engraved. 

1 The first edition of the jj j\j\ (written in Urdu) appeared at Dehli 

in 1846; a second and greatly improved edition, illustrated with numerous fac¬ 
similes, was published in 1854. A large portion of this latter has been repro¬ 
duced in French, by M. Garcin de Tassy, in the Journal Asiatique, vols. xv. (1860) 
p. 508, xvi. 190, 392, 521, and xvii. 77. This series of articles extends over 
nearly 200 pages, 8vo. 
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Thb Kutb Minar at Dbhli. 

“ The mmdr is 48 ft. 4 in, in diameter at the bate, and, when meatured in 1794, ten* 
242 ft, m height. Even then, however, the capital was ruined, to that ten or perhaps 
twenty feet mutt be added to thit to complete itt original elevation. It it ornamented by' 
four boldly projecting balcdniet; one at 90, the second at 140, the third at 180, and the 
fourth at SOS feet from the ground; between which are richly sculptured raised belts con¬ 
taining inscriptions. In the lower story the projecting flutes are alternately angular and 
circular, in the second circular, and in the third angular only; above this the min&r is 
plain, but principally of white marble, with belts of the red sandstone, of which the three 
lower stories are composed.”—Tergusson's Handbook of Architecture, i. 421, 


A. Inscription of Muhammad bin 8dm 1 on the 4th circlet of the 
lower story of the Kutb Min&r. 

C-jlS J jJtacSl jJa^V^UaLdi 
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J** 3 cuLi- 4 jjUaLa ; <-J>yd^ 

lL& ^US\ 1* 4 JjjJ\ ^ r L,« 

^ ^L^il k-b AiliJl (_>l^ £♦« ^\y\ £U1 

jlj ^ 4n jiu ^\J\ ^uli 4 an jb j a\j\ 

^ ^ikeM y! UjJ^ <dll <ul£ jfa*$ LioJl <Ji3U*s aUI 

4&L* 4lS\ jlsw j+*\ j» y m J |*L 


B. The second band or belt of Inscriptions (counting from the base¬ 
ment upwards) is also filled in with a nearly similar enumeration 
of the titles of Muhammad bin S&m, concluding, however, with 
the hitherto novel designation of jJcJLj 

Inscriptions of Kvtb-ud-din Atbeg . 

C. The second line of the Inscription under the arch of the eastern 
entrance to the Kutb Mosque, at Dehli, dated a.h. SST^llOl a.d. 

4 *i j ^ 


1 General Cunningham, on his last risit to Dehli in 1862, critically examined 
this inscription with a binocular, and was inclined to think that Syud Ahmad had 
been in error in reading this date as 587 instead of 580 (Arch. Report, p. 28). 
As I have, I believe, succeeded in satisfying General Cunningham that 587 is the 
correct sculptured date, I should not have entered farther into the question, were it 
not for the histories! importance of the numbers in question. I stated with some 
confidence in my edition of Prinsep’s Essays (Vol. i., p. 826) that the true date in 
this epigraph was 587 a.h., and my justification for so positive an assertion was 
that I had, in January, 1855, very carefully studied the original, even to the 
extent of assuring myself of the bearing of every line and letter, by means of a 
scaffolding erected far the purpose, which was necessary, as the inscription was 
high up, and, moreover, obscured ordinarily by the arch under and within which 
it was placed. In this examination I took eye tracings and paper impressions 
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j m j ^jjUaL* \j* j 

jU jJjJb j\jjj Ailitfu jbjA [sio] ^ <Clicu cuJu* 
^mi! £«Xm» ifc U i J ^lCj OuS***^ ^4) 4)^ IJJi 


of til such parti as presented any difficulties, and this enabled me to correct, 
without hesitation, Synd Ahmad’s reading of 

AjlaCU jib ^S^J 0 * ^ m **& 

into the text given above—but the date was to my apprehension so obvious, that 
I did not either copy or take a rubbing of the words. However, to set the 
question definitely at rest, I have now sent out to Dehli, and have had the doubtful 
passage examined anew by a most competent authority, and the reply received is 
that there is no doubt that the unit is and not the points are of but 

little consequence, the position of the elongated up-stroke settles the question, in 
these cases, and as for the “two dots,” even supposing them to exist, the dots 
are so scattered at hazard in these legends that but little reliance oould be placed 
upon their referring more directly to ^...T than to the penultimate letter of 
t#j, which is immediately over it Ibn Batutah, during his residence at the 
Court of Dehti (jlh. 734-743), read the date on the original monument as 584 a.h. 
(French edition, iii.pp.xi. 146, 161), but the mistake of substituting 
four for ^.. nrf warn, in the decipherment of the intertwined tughra writing, 
would readily occur, even if the error is not due to the still more probable source 
of the careless copying of his autograph MS. 

As regards the historical evidence to the date of 587 jlh. for the capture of 
Dehli by the Muslims, it Is complete and consistent in the best authorities; 
Hasan Nis&mi, a so to say contemporary, places the event in 587 (Elliot, iL p. 
216), and Mmh&j-us-Sir&j repeats in various forms, while treating of the life of 
Aibeg, the confirmation of the same date. (Elliot, ii. p. 300; Calcutta text, pp. 
ISO, and at p. 141, in noticing Kutb-ud-din’s death in 607 a.h., it expressly adds, 
“from the first conquest of Dehli ^sj to this time 20 yeanf*). 

The discrepancy which it has been attempted clumsily to correct in some versions 
of the Persian text seems to have arisen out of the faulty narrative of the life of 
Mu’isx-ud-dfn himself (Calcutta text, p. 120 and note, p. 189). 
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D. Inscription over the northern entrance to the Mosque, dated 
a.h. 592=1195-6 a.d. 

|^aAuj j <C>w> l t (Kur&n, x. 26) ^£*4^411 
l*L*^ <Sa>s* ^aSI j LJdJ\ J** ^UaLJf ^Uj 5jIm5\ 


E. Date on the Centre Gateway of the Mosque, a.h. 594 =a.d. 1197-8. 

AjL» ^ j Ax*j 

I consider that all these inscriptions were executed under 
the direct auspices of Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, though he em¬ 
blazons his own name and title in a single and special 
instance. There is a further record of his active participa¬ 
tion in the erection of these buildings on the defaced lower 
band of the Minfir, immediately over the foundation course, 
where his recognized titles of j~&\ jSLa^JI 1 are still 

legible. I may remark, incidentally, with reference to the 
much-debated question as to the assumed Hindu origin or 
the secondary adaptation by the Muhammadans of the par¬ 
tially prepared Kutb Min&r, that General Cunningham’s 
arguments, tending to prove the independent inception of the 
design by Kutb-ud-din Aibeg are to my mind conclusive,* 
and this determination asserts itself altogether apart from 
the internal evidence of the inscriptions themselves; for, by 

1 As&r-us-Suimadeed, p. 13, AffH V Syud 

Ahmad EMn, who has had great experience in these matters, restores, with some 
confidence, a continuation of the legend, thus: -i ^ - 

fc-jai dijjj \j~a\ 

* Archaeological Eeport, Season of 1862-3, pp. 29, 30, 31. 
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parity of reasoning—if the Min&r had been a mere adaptation 
of Rai Pithora’s one-storied building—would not a similar 
boast have decorated its largely sculptured walls to that so 
triumphantly engraved on the mosque of the same period, 
where the “ twenty-seven Idol temples,” the very pillars of 
which are seen in their varied ornamentation around the 
square of the court-yard, are monumentally recorded as 
having contributed to the erection of the dominating reli¬ 
gious edifice of the Conqueror’s faith ? 

The celebrated mosque at Ajmir, which, like the edifice at 
the Kutb, was avowedly built of the materials contributed by 
the local idol temples , 1 * also bears an epigraph dated during 
the reign of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin S&m. Colonel 
Lees has propounded a translation 3 of this inscription, to the 
following effect:— 

“ (This Masjid was built) during the guardianship of Akhar, the 
son of Ahmad (by the help of God), the creator, the everlasting, in 
the month of Zi-Hijjah, five hundred and ninety-six.”—General 
Cunningham, Archaeological Report, 1864-5, p. 9. 

Taj~ud-din Ilduz. 

Closely connected with the imperial coinages of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin S&m are the pieces struck by his 
Lieutenant Ilduz,* comprehending the various series in 
copper, silver, or gold, modified in their legends from time 
to time according to the relative positions of the master 
and the trusted slave, who had so won upon his lord’s 
favour that the latter, before his death, had designed to 

1 At Ajmfr the Sult&n “destroyed the pillars and foundations of the idol temples, 
and built in their stead mosques and colleges.”—T&j-ul-Ma&sir. Elliot, ii. 216. 

* The text is not appended. 

3 Properly j jJj yildn, “a star.” Elphinstone has “Elddz.” 
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appoint him his successor in Ghazni . 1 The earliest coinB 
bearing the name of Hduz, are those apparently struck at 
his original seat of government, Karmdn , a most important 
and vital position on the main line of communication be¬ 
tween Ghazni and the Indus, on the Bungush route . 8 On 


1 Minh&j•us-8irfcj says tho Sultftn gave ldm a g\^ Sj\mJ 44 » U*ck ensign," 

T. N. Calcutta Text, 133. etc. cs^ib ^jlc ^UaLi 

* The approximate position of this place is Lat. 83° 40*, Long. 70° 20*. A 
village of the name still exists to mark the ancient site. Ibn Athir refers to it as 

*“* further ^\k)\ Jlib IfilLl j 

Other notices are to be found in Yakut's Mushtarik, sub t wee .; Elphinstone’s 
Cabool, L 420; ii. 421 (362); H. T. Prinsep, Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, xi. 663; 
Bihar's Memoirs, pp. 160-168; Briggs's Ferishtah, i. 200; Price, Muhammadan 
Hist ii. 809; Masson, Baluohistfin, etc. L 114; Wood's Oxus, 161; Elliot's 
Historians, it 221, 661. 

Our knowledge of the geography of this part of the oountry has been largely 
increased of late by Major Lumsden’s 41 Mission to Kandahir" (in 1868). His 
party pursued the direct route from Koh&t towards Ghazni as far as Piwar. But 
little information is given in the report with regard to the particular place now 
called “ Kirmin,” which appears to be situated off the main line of communica¬ 
tion, in a long darrah or glen, extending for 16 miles to the W.N.W. between 
two bold spurs, parallel to the general run of the 44 Safld koh range." The 
true dominating position of this key of India seems to have been the fort of 
Zurram, Zoorum, or Zurum, as it is variously written, or Zitrm, as it is pro¬ 
nounced; and here arises a minor question of orthography, and a doubt 
whether, amid all these various renderings of the name from oral data, the 
correct etymology is not to be found in the extant 44 Zurram " and the plural 
Zurramdn with the double Pushto r, as the term for the whole 

division, instead of toe “Zirmdn,” which is occasionally made use ot We hare 
toe generic Zurram river for toe main stream, and 44 a tributary known as 
the Zurramana,” from toe Arakzai mountain (p. 60), also the district “ Zurram 
kha*'* The omission of the short vowels in Semitic writing, and the im¬ 
perfection of toe system of duplicating consonants, has always caused an un¬ 
certainty in the definition of geographical terms; but all the materials in 
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these moneys he styles himself simply jA> ju£. 1 On his sab- 
sequent issues, when in charge of the metropolis of Ghazni, he 
accommodates his titles to j jL j Li J&\^3 Jus 


the present ease go to prove that the surviving local pronunciation should 
rule in determining the question. On the other hand, the name of the Persian 
province of Xthmfo, under which general denominational head this place is 
classed by the Arab geographers, is itaelf unsettled and indeterminate, the Wf* 
Krimi ^ “a worm,' 9 of the Sanskrit interpreters, is altogether against the 
Greek Kapfuuria, or the Latin Carmania; moreover, our latest commentators on 


the Arabic form of cannot pronounce decisively whether it should he 

transliterated as Kerman or Kirman (Diet. Geogr. de la Perse. 0. B. de Maynard. 
Paris, 1861). The Pehlvi orthography of the official Sassanian ooins is 
where the simple absence of the expressed e presnpposes the short a. The 
fort of Kmrramy sitnated in about 30° 60'—70° 10', some 118 miles by road 
from Koh&t (p. 61), standing at an estimated height of 6,000 feet above 
the sea, is described by Major Lnmsden “as the residence of the local 
governor. It is a square mud enclosure, with faces about 100 yards long, 
having burjee y or round towers, at the angles and in the centre of eaoh face. 
There is but one gateway, towards the west; and around the interior of the walls 
are built quarters for the garrison and a b&z&r; while a second square, with fooes 
parallel to those of the exterior work, forms a citadel, containing the magazines and 
the quarters of the commandant; a covered way, and ditch which can be made wet 
or dry at pleasure, runs all round the works; the latter is crossed by a drawbridge; 

.the thickness of the walls is not such as to resist artillery, although 

ample to present an insurmountable obstacle to any ordinary irregular Affghfcn 
force” (p. 61). The direct route to Kurm&n from Ghazni is variously stated by the 
Medieval Geographers at three or four days* march. We have no account of 
the intermediate stages, or the nature of the passes; but, even assuming it at 
four days* journey, the marching must have been good. Lnmsden's map would 
make the distance, as the crow flies, about 82 miles. 

1 J.B.A.S. ix. 380, No. 9 (with the Karmdn Bull reverse). A binominal 
coin, without the usual figured device, with ornamental Kufie letters (Ari&na 
Antique, pL xx. fig. 18), shows an advance upon this unpretentious legend to 
LjjJl *Ju£, Similar titles, hut omitting the preliminary 

*Jue, and in his own sole name, may be seen in No. 8, J.B.A.S. ix. 380. 
These last coins have the Horseman reverse. 
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but in either case reserving the place of honour for his sove¬ 
reign’s laudatory designations (No. 23). There are several 
varieties of these mintages, 1 but the most interesting phase 
in the history of these viceregal issues, is the production of 
honorary posthumous medals (for such their unusual weight 
implies them to be), in the sole name of the “Martyred” 
Monarch, some considerable interval after his death (Nos. 20 
and 21),* followed by Ilduz’s first advance towards virtual 
independence, still associated with the recognition of the 
the Martyred Sultan , but marked by the 
assumption, in his own right, of the titles of ^UaLJt 
“The great SultAn, Sult4n of the East” (No. 
23). But the more direct bearing of the monetary ar¬ 
rangements of Ildus upon the Dehli series, with which we 
are chiefly concerned, commences when, having been driven 
out of Ghazni by ’Ali-ud din Muhammad Khw&rzim Sh&h, 
and attempting to establish himself on Indian soil, he fell 
readily into the maimers and customs of the country, and 
coined Dehliwalas, both in metallic alloy and typical design, 
assimilated to the prevailing local currencies of mixed silver 
and copper, whose singular comprehensive range is even now 
but imperfectly determined. The legends on this particular 
class of money, though frequently published, have as yet been 
only imperfectly interpreted.* They may, however, be safely 
transcribed as now printed (under No. 24). 

1 J.R.A.S. ix. p. 879, gold, Ho. 5; xvii. p. 197. silver, Ho. 42. 

* The western tradition Speaks of a reserve, on the part of the 9 JJlamiy to 
recognize a slave king, bat home testimony disposes of this fiction in the affirma¬ 
tion of the immediate manumission and recognition of Hdnz by Mahmtid, the head 
of the family and direct heir of Muhammad bin S&m (T« A. p. 134). 

4 Professor Wilson suggested the reading of “Bulbun,” AJL, p. 433, but the 
tenor of the legend and the mere use of Abid Fath , the special attribute of 
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No. 20. Gold. Weight, 320 grs. Size 10. Unique in this medal 
form. B.M. Ghazni, a.h. 603. 



in j 

J J \A>£* 

Margin, SjIjjUj 1 JJb 



^ ■ nw ! > J 

Margin—in four divisions— 
containing portions of Surah 
bri. 9. Kurdn. 


No. 21. Gold. Weight, 96 grs. Size 7. Ordinary current form 
of coin^ hut with identical legends. B.M. Ghazni, a.h. 603. 
J.R.A.S. xvii. 196. 


No. 21a (No. 4, p. 14). Silver coins similar to No. 3, pi. i., dated 
a.h. 604 a.h. Col. Guthrie. 


the elder Muhammad bin S&m, would alone determine the association of the 
coins with the Ghori series; the final j of j jJj which is frequently omitted, 
and ordinarily distorted even when defined, is quite obvious on some of the more 
perfect coins in the British Museum. 
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No. 22. Gold. Weight, 61 grs. Unique. E. I. Collection. 
Ghazni, a.h. ? 

Central Area. Full Surface. 


Margin, -i jjJlj 1 jjb 


^LUuJi 

^ ^ ^ 1 ^ LjiX. U 


AamJ I 

Abu EiMn, in his Jfdnun, specially designates Ghazni as 

ul£L« j\ j 


No. 28. 5»7tw. Weight, 108-5 grs. Ghazni, a.h. 610. 
CoL Guthrie. 



Small square area, with a broad A \ \\^\ ^ \\\j 

margin. 

4—LJ\ tUr* 

a-LN 


j—*-*—11 


Margin—^ LJjJl ^ 

ISq1a*J 1 j jJj 


(j 5 *aLj) *xa> 

jm£. AXm !% jy^tU 
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No. 24. Silver and Copper Weight, 55 grs. 

The Choh&n Horseman in out¬ 
line, with Hduz’s special 
symbol, “a star,” below 
the horse. 

Legend 

For engravings, see Prinsep’s Essays, xxvi. 45, and Ariana Antique, 

xx. 9. 

Before taking leave of the Ghori connexion with India, it 
is as well to complete the series by a casual notice of the 
coins of Mahmud bin Ghias-ud-din Muhammad bin S4m, 
who succeeded on his father’s death (in a.h. 599), under 
the appointment of his uncle, Mu’izz-ud-din, to the charge 
of the provinces of Bust, Furrah, and Isfarar. On the 
great Sult&n’s assassination in a.h. 602, Mahmud became 
the virtual head of the house, and nominally supreme over 
all the whole array of family slaves, many of whom had 
now become most powerful and effectively independent rulers 
in the various sections of the empire. 

The general type of execution of these pieces, their die 
sequence following the coins of Mu’izz-ud-din (No. 6, ante), 
and the Hindi legends, alike confine them to Indian soil, 
though it is difficult to fix them to any special locality. The 
letters of the Sanskrit title follow the models of the Sindi or 
Punj&bi alphabets in the reversal of the lower limb of the ^ 
and the open top of the . But whether these coins were 
issued by Hduz, or by local governors opposed to his preten¬ 
sions on Muhammad Ghori’s death, or even, as is not im¬ 
possible, minted by Kutb-ud-din himself, in the outlying 
districts of L&hor, it would be premature at present to 
attempt to decide. 


- k * w 
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No. 25. Silver and Copper. Weight, 48 grs. 

Types nearly identical with those of No. 4, pi. i. 

The Chohan 
Horseman. 

Legend-ih 

Traces of a dotted outer margin, peculiar to the L&hor coins, are 
visible on the better specimens. For an engraving of a coin of 
Mahmud, see J.R.A.S. ix. p. 177. (See also J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 
198). 

Second King (a.h. 602-607; a.d. 1206-1210.) 1 

The narrative of the life of Kutb-ud-din has a more im¬ 
portant bearing on the traditional history of India, during 
the time he continued to act in the capacity of General of 
Muhammad bin Sam, in the preliminary conquest of the land, 
than attaches to his career after he had attained the honours 
of kingship. From his actual accession, in 602 a.h., till his 
death, in 607, with the exception of his momentary conquest 
of Ghazni from Ilduz, but little worthy of note occurred; and 
the eastern section of the empire remained much in the state, 

1 The exact orthography of the name has, up to this time, remained an open ques- 
tion. Minhfcj aajrs— 

w —p. 138. This passage has been so mutilated 

in Ferishtah's text as to make it appear that he was called by u the name of 
Eibuk, from haying his little finger broken" (Briggs, i. p. 190; see also Elliot’s 
Historians, ii. p. 299; and Col. N. Lees, J.R.A.S. vol. iii. N.S. p. 485); whereas it 
is clear from the passage now given that the Jj* Shal, “disjointed," “maimed," is 
the epithet, and Ai-beg the real name, derived from the Ttirki. ^J \ “the moon," 
and l* C\ “Lord." Modem Turkish i * (\ Bkgh . 


j ,u l 
( ——* » 
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to which he himself may be said to have brought it, prior to 
his investiture with the emblems of regal dignity by Mahmtid, 
the nephew and hereditary successor of Muhammad Ghori. 

As I am anxious to compress these preliminary notices of 
the lives and fortunes of the different monarchs, I append in a 
tabulated form a concise outline of the more prominent events 
in which Kutb-ud-din was concerned, derived chiefly from 
the Persian text of the work of Mih&j-us Sir&j, a contem¬ 
porary historian:— 

Appointed to Government of Kohr&m (pp. 120, 139). 
i.H. 587. Captures Mirat and Dehli. (a.h. 588, the overthrow of 
Pr'tnvi B&ja by Muhammad Ghori.) 

„ 589. „ Koel. (a.h. 590. The Sultin defeats Jaichand 

of Benares and Kanauj.) 

„ 590. „ Tangar (Bi4na). 

„ 593. Expedition against Bhfma deva of Nahrw41a. 

(Muhammad Bakhtfar Khiljf operates against Beh&r and 
Bengal under the auspices of Kutb-ud-dfn (pp. 140, 
151). 

„ 599. Capture of Kdlinjar (Tdj al Ma£air). 

„ 602. Proceeds from Dehli to IAhor (in Zil Ka’dah assumes the 
title of Sult&n in form). Contest with T&j-ud-dfn 
Ilduz, and capture of Ghaznf, from which he retreats 
after 40 days’ occupation (pp. 140, 134-5). 

„ 607. Killed by a fall from his horse, at Ldhor (T4j ul Ma£sir). 

Kutb-ud-din, while acting as Viceroy for Muhammad-bin- 
S&m, naturally issued the money of his government in the 
name of his master. No. 10 of this series bears signs of 
being the produce of the Dehli mint, and probably repre¬ 
sents the ordinary coins produced under his auspices. The 
oriental reverence attaching to the right to coin militates at 
first sight against any inference that Aibek struck no money 
bearing his own superscription; at the Bame time, it is 
possible that his experience in the realities of kingly power, 
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before he arrived at the nominal rank of an independent 
sovereign, may have rendered him careless of the mere out¬ 
ward forms of royalty; among which last might well be 
classed an issue of coin, for the sole purpose of proving the 
existence of the power of coining. 1 * 3 * * * * 

But many other reasons present themselves to account for 
what is, up to this time, only negative evidence of such 
abstention, t'.e, the absence of any single piece, in the now 
ample modern collections, bearing his name and title. That 
he was not averse within safe limits to glorify himself, the 
Dehli Monumental Inscriptions have already shown; that. 
Vassal as he was, a quasi vassalage was exacted from a 
fellow general in Bengal, is equally obvious. 9 But it is 
evident that a stray and subdued boast on an isolated 
building in distant Dehli, or an unwritten daim to 
allegiance from a still more distantly detached commander, 
whose first equipment was dearly due to his organization, 
were far less hazardous proceedings than the easily proven 
treason of coining money in his own name, specimens 
of which, carrying his obvious condemnation, might have 
reached his royal master by the very speedy transport of 
Indian runners. 8 When he himself at last ascended the 

1 The coin attributed by Marsden to this king is from the mint of Kutb-ud- 

din-Mub&rak. 

3 Tabakat-i-N&giri, p. 147; Tfej ul Matatr, in Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. SS2,866. 

Some vague rumours of Aibek’s want of frith in respect to his lull allegiance to 
his master, seem to crop-up, incidentally, in the local traditions which reached 

Ibn Batutah in his journeys in the land at so long an interval after the incidents 
involved (iii. 168). 

3 In Persian history, during the Saasanian period, we have a curious example of 

what coins could do, where it was desired falsely to prove an act of rebellion- 

nothing more was necessary than to stamp coin in the name of the suspected 
party. 

The origin of this incident was as followsBahr&m Chobin, the general of 
Hormazd, the son of Naushirwhn the Great, of Persia, after defeating the Ttirks, 
under S&bah and his son, near Balkh, sent a portion (one fifth) of the immense 
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throne at L&hor, his circumatancea do not seem to have been 
very prosperous; all the available wealth of India had already 
been concentrated at Ghazni, 1 and he himself was possessed 
of an exaggerated propensity to Eastern munificence, which 
earned for him the titles of Ldk Bakhsh, “ giver of Lake,”* 

bootj obtained on the occasion to the king, his master, in whose mind doubts 
wore created by hostile counsellors as to the good faith of Bahr&m in the matter, 
and harsh measures were contemplated against him; accordingly, to- meet this 
movement, he adopted the expedient of coining money in his distant camp, hear- 
ing the name of the king's son and heir, Khusrd Parvis, who had himself no 
thoughts of rebellion. These pieces he forwarded in large sums to Madain, and 
other sections of the empire, a demonstration which directly led to suspicion in the 
father’s mind, followed very naturally by the flight of the compromised Khnsrti 
from the capital into Azarbaij&n, and ultimately resulting, after certain inter¬ 
mediate phases, in the absolute dethronement of the reigning monarch. 

Tabari’s account of the details is as follows:—Bahr&m Chobin— 

AJ y iXJtfjJjJjiJ yj tb Ju C l? 

‘H* &&■ i 9, if J d u y* 

^ J ip>y c j .j y , 

oj* y 4L1 \j *j 3 

MS. Asiatic Society, Bengal. This is not a very first class text, bnt it is suffi¬ 
ciently intelligible. See also De S&oy, Mem. Sur Div. Antiquity de la Perse, 
895; Mas&udi, French Edition, ii. 214. 

^ A*Ijr 1 

} jlb\y>* diy^y* ^yt Ju Oth j\jJb U *& 

p. 126. Jj\j (juL» 

See also Briggs' Ferishtah, i. p« 187. 

Tabak&t-i-N&siri, Calcutta text, pp. 138,149, 166. 
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and Hdtim Sdni , “ a second H&tim Tdi” which was anything 
bat calculated to leave him an overflowing treasury. 

I revert to Muhammad bin S&m’s coinages in order to 
notice his more peculiarly Indian issues, with reference to 
their bearing upon the present inquiry. His conquests, it 
may be remarked, were always associated with an adapta¬ 
tion, more or less complete, of the local currency; hence we 
find the peculiar type of the Ohori Horseman retained in 
its own locality ; l the distinctive Kurmdn outline of the Bull 
of Siva maintains its identity through succeeding foreign 
dynasties;* the Ldhor mintages of Khusru Malik had already 
lost their typical emblems, and subsided into the use of 
simple literal legends in the Persian character; 3 but Ajmir, 
Dehli, Mult&n, and Sind each preserved, but little modified, 
a Tughra outline of the early device of the first Brahman 
kings of Kabul, 4 —the Cavalier with the reverse of the Sacred 
Bull , a type which survived in full distinctness at Bamidn 
to the days of Ald-ud-din Muhammad Khw&rizmi, and in the 
Horseman obverse descended to Jel&l-ud-din, only to dis¬ 
appear under his Moghul conquerors. 5 The Indian cur¬ 
rencies of the four localities above mentioned varied less in 
the typical details than in the forms of the alphabet ruling in 


1 No. 6, pi. i.; also J.R.A.S. xvii. pp. 108, 205. 

* The Kurm&n Bull was peculiar; instead of the recumbent posture of the pro¬ 

totype, it is represented as standing up, the legs having a very wooden appear¬ 
ance. The word Kurmdn is occasionally introduced on the side of the 

animal. J.R.A.S. xvii. 205. 

* Khusrd Sh&h (a.h. 547-556) is the last king who uses the recumbent Bull 
on the L&hor coinage. J.RJLS. vol. ix. pi. iii. No. 153.—Khusrd Malik’s coins 
may be seen in Ariana Antiqaa, pi. xx. fig. 16, and J.B.A.S. ix. pp. 373-4. 

4 J.R.A.S. ix. p. 177; Prinsep's Essays, pi. xxv. vol. i. p. 299; Ariana Ant. 
pi. xix. figs. 1-14. 

6 J.R.A.S. ix. plate p. 177, No. 23, and pp. 381-2; J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 203, 
fig. 10, illustrative plate. 
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each division of the country, and the care and artistic effect 
of the die execution. 

I do not propose to follow these peculiarities in any detail, 
but I wish to bring prominently to notice that up to the date 
of the death of Muhammad bin S&m (in a.h. 602) this Dehli- 
wdl or Chital currency sufficed for all the wants of the Indian 
population, and that, as far as can be discovered, no money 
in gold or silver was coined in the newly conquered pro¬ 
vinces, with the exception of the equally imitative and ephe¬ 
meral sequence of Kanauj gold. This circumstance directly 
brings us again to confront the question as to whether 
Kutb-ud-din Aibek really issued coin in his own name ? or if 
he contented himself with the ample circulating media he 
had already, as local governor, put forth in the name of his 
Suzerain ? Kutb-ud-din, as has been noticed, was celebrated 
for his liberality and profusion, and, doubtless, much of the 
wealth of India had recently gone to enrich the foreign in¬ 
vaders, of every class, quite apart from what eventually found 
its way into the Imperial treasury. His fellow Sipahs&l&r in 
Bengal, Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji, seems to have uttered 
no coin; and we have seen the reserve exercised by T4j- 
ud-din Hduz in abstaining from an independent issue, 
even to the extent of perpetuating his master's name on the 
currency long after his assassination. Minh&j us-Sir&j, writ¬ 
ing as a contemporary, has left us a touching little episode 
in reference to these very matters. He tells us that Mu’iz- 
ud-din in speaking, on one occasion, of the failure of his line 
in default of male offspring, regarded the circumstance as a 
matter of merely subordinate regret, adding, “have I not thou¬ 
sands of children in my Turki slaves who will succeed to my 
kingdoms, and after my death will continue the Khutbah (the 
public prayer) in my name?” And the author goes on to 
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relate how, up to the date of his own writing in A.H. 658, 
such respect had been shown to the great Sult&n’s memory. 1 
There is no doubt that the most authoritative historical 
statements ooncur in representing that Kutb-ud-din Aibek 
did coin money in his own name, but the assertions oome 
only in the conventional association of the right to coin as 
one of the cherished and sentimental attributes of royalty. 8 
The removal of his court from Dehli to L&hor 8 may have had 
something to do with the non-appearance of money marked 


UU-J; *\Ji *bljb 1 

mi iXijji\j* *^“*b jjjj b c i*.^ 

mu-Alj ^ 

CXlU^ j£j j\ Jjc muJ; gjjU *bi» jb laifl j) tS 

J^bu (j** ^AkAs>-j jcjUj j muJaibc^* mi^il AjU&m* 

Tabakat-i-N&siri, p. 132, Calcutta Text— 

JL b ^bbJ ^vi J \^\j\ j\ <JJl* j * 

Sr^ 4 ^ ) (Jbrf LUiX* jJL) J j Uyia-sU 

T. N. p. (Ft 

m^sib k|^ LjIL |#b 3 * 

Jy u UaLi *o\j 4$ j*L ^jJI <*ubx 

4aw) jO ^flLLl ^ j &y%jb j+£>* jJl *i ■ Jn 
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by his name, and the extreme crudity of the very rare pieces 
of Ar&m Sh&h, 1 with their exceptional Persian legends, might 
also be taken to imply a disused or unpracticed metropolitan 
mint, were it not that there is cause to assign these issues to 
the provincial governments of Gwalior or E&linjar. 

Kutb-ud-din had so long effectively wielded the powers of 
king that the death of the Suzerain Sult&n made little real 
change in his position; and holding the essentials, he may 
well have extended but slight attention to the minor demon¬ 
strations and manifestoes otherwise needed for a newly-made 
monarch. Had Eutb-ud-din left behind him numismatic re¬ 
cords in the higher metals, commemorative of his momentary 
occupation of Ghazni, in hostile opposition to Hduz, 9 which 
was essentially a contest for kingship, it would have been 
quite consistent with probabilities; but the absence of purely 
Indian money bearing his stamp, under all the circumstances 
now stated, need cause no particular astonishment. 

ji aAh+Cmm f ^ AJm*j 

T.N. p. IF* 

1 Nob. 11,12, pi. i. The other face of these coins is an imitation of, if not an 
absolute employment of, a ready prepared die of one class of Muhammad bin 
Shins’ Hindi money. 

2 The period extended over forty days.—Minhhj us-Sirhj, p. 135, Calcutta Text. 
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Third King (a.h. 607; a.d. 1210). 

Ar&m succeeded his father, Aibek; but after a reign, cir¬ 
cumscribed in its geographical limits, of barely one year, dur¬ 
ing which he lost many of the provinces of his nominally in¬ 
herited kingdom, he was defeated and deposed by Altamsh, 
at that time governor of Bud&on. Minh&j-us-Sir&j mentions 
that at ArAm’s death Hindustan was divided into four prin¬ 
cipalities—Sind, in the possession of N&sir-ud-din Kub4 
chah; Dehli and its subordinate divisions belonged to 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh; Lakhnauti was held by the Khilji 
chiefs, ’Ali Mardfin having thrown off his allegiance on the 
death of Kutb-ud-din; and L&hor remained a subject of con¬ 
tention between the rulers of Sind, Dehli, and Ghazni. 

No. 26. (No, 18, Plate I.) 

Copper, 54 grs. Yery rare. (K&linjar Mint ?) 

Obverse, in imperfectly formed Persian letters— 

^UaLd! t \A f\j\ y)\ 

The victorious Ardm SMh, the Sultdn. 

i 

Reverse —Rude traces of the figure of the horseman, similar 
to the outline of the device on the Narwar coins. 


No. 27. (No. 14, Plate I.) Copper. 

Obverse —The same as that of No. 26. 
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Pathan Tomb at Sepree, near Gwalior. 

From a sketch by J. Fergusson, Esq. 

“ As a general rule, the Pathan tombs are complete examples of the Saracenic style, and 
show but slight traces of Hindu design. But this was not always the case ; for, as in their 
earlier Mosques, they sometimes appropriated the remains of Jaina architecture to save 
themselves the trouble of erecting the whole building from original materials. These com¬ 
pound edifices are frequently composed of only four pillars, supporting a small dome; but 
more generally of twelve, arranged, as the Jaina domes usually are, t» an octagon worked 
into a square, supporting a dome of slightly pointed form.**—Fergusson, ««. 654. 


Fourth King (a.h. 607-633; a.d. 1210-1235). 

Shams-ud-dm-Altamsh, the greatest of the Slave Kings, 
the slave of a slave : rising, however, to be general and son- 
in-law to his master, he finally superseded that master’s son 
in the legitimate succession to the throne of Dehli. From 
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his accession, in 607, with the exception of his victory over 
Hduz, who was in possession of Ghazni and other provinces, 
and an attempt to subdue his own brother-in-law, Kubd 
chah, king of Sind, his reign was, for some time, compara¬ 
tively tranquil, and remained, in effect, undisturbed by the 
threatened advance of the Moguls under Changiz Eh&n. In 
614 he finally overcame Kub&chah, and annexed Sind to the 
empire. Subsequently the Governor of Bengal and Beh&r 
was brought to acknowledge the supremacy of the central 
monarchy of Dehli, which had been disclaimed by Bakhtiar 
Khilji's successors since the death of Aibek. The Sult&n 
was employed for some years in the subjection of those por¬ 
tions of the country which had remained independent, or, 
having been conquered, had revolted; and, before his death, 
Altamsh reigned over all Hindust&n, with the exception of 
some few insulated portions. The powers of Muhammadan 
Sult&ns, as rulers, as indeed those of all lordships of Hin¬ 
dustan, from its earliest history, seem to have been most 
indeterminate: at times, and in certain districts, extending 
to absolute possession of soil and people on the part of the 
king, and full and perfect subjection on the part of the local 
governors and those they ruled over; liable, however, at any 
moment, to endless fluctuations, as the strength of the Sove¬ 
reign, the power of the provincial Governors, or the spirit of 
independence of the people rose or fell. In other cases, alle¬ 
giance confessedly extended only so far as a nominal recogni¬ 
tion of supremacy, or even a tacit abstinence from direct denial 
of such; suffice it to say, that among the multifarious tenures, 
and the many changes Imperialism was constantly liable to, 
one general rule of absolutism prevailed—that the length of 
the sword was the limit of the sway. During the course of 
Altamsh’s reign, he received a diploma of investiture from 
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the Khalif of Baghd&d, a most important recognition to a 
Muhammadan Sovereign, and one that is remarkable as 
being the earliest notice taken by the arrogant Court of 
Baghd&d of this new Indo-Muhammadan kingdom. 1 Mu¬ 
hammad bin S&m, though he adopted the titles of the Khalifa 
on his coins, did so probably not so much with reference to 
his Indian dominions as in virtue of his succession to the 
throne of Ghazni, the monarchs of which dynasty had for 
centuries been acknowledged as orthodox Musalm&ns, and 
their subjects recognized as part of the flock of the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful. The Indian conquests constituted, 
during the lifetime of Muhammad bin S&m, only a secondary 
portion of the whole Ghazni empire. Shortly after his death, 
however, when the Indian provinces were erected into a 
separate kingdom, they -ceased to have any dependence on 
the rulers of the countries whence the line of their newly 
installed kings had come. Altamsh died in 634, and was 
succeeded by his son. 

Neither Oriental authors nor Indian moneyers seem to 
have had any very definite idea of the correct orthography 
of the name of this king. Wass&f gives it as Alitmish. 
Bashid-ud-din, Mirkhond, and the author of the Khul&- 
sat-ul-Akhb&r, all differ slightly in their mode of spelling 
the word; and the masters of the Dehli mint will be seen 
to have been as little critical. The indecision of these last 
is somewhat to be excused, seeing that the origin of the title 
in question, in its Tdrki form, is still indeterminate. Gen. 

CO 

Briggs supposed that the name was derived from (fa 

modem Turkish), “ sixty,” which number of Tomdnt he had 

1 “ Chems eddtn L&lmich (^L*U i. p. 363 ) fbt le premier qni rggna dans la 
rille de Dihly avec tm ponroir independent. Arant eon ardnement an trftne, il 
arait 6U I’eselaye de I’dmtr Kothb eddin Aibeo.”—Ibn Batontah, iiL p. 164 . 
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once realized in the slave market; but Bad&uni gives a very 
different version of the derivation of the name. 

\ ^ LUuJI &AkU±) 


Outline of the Bise of Altamsh. 


(Following the Calcutta Persian text of Minh&j usSirdj, p. 168, etmq,)* 


Purchased with another TArk, called Aibak TamgMj, for 
the sum of 1,00,000 jitals, by Kutb-ud-dfn, at Dehli. 
Governor of Gwalior on its capture in 592 (p. 169). 

,, of Bam (Bulandshahar). 


of Buddon. 


1 1 hare submitted this passage, with the entire range of variants, to Mr. Bedhonse, 
in the hope that he might solve the difficulty of the origin of the name. His reply 
is not conclusive, though its grammatical criticisms may chance to promote an 
eventual solution of the enigma. “ Taking Bad&uni’s paragraph as text, I may point 

^ o KyP O 0 9 

out that though means ‘moon,' and may stand for 4 he 

O 09 9 

took, seized, eclipsed,’—the latter word, in the passive form, 4 it was 

eclipsed,’ etc., being always employed to express the phenomenon of an eclipse, as 

O 09 9 O (/ 9 9 O 

‘the moon is or was eclipsed,’ ^J\ 4 an eclipse of the' 

moon,'—still the <J of our word is out of the required place. Bad&uni*s remark 
may be one of those eastern guesses one so often meets with, and really beside the 
mark; but taking it as it stands, and weighing also the Sanskrit transcription 
fwfirfiffirfil , I would suggest that the <J has become misplaced by the tran¬ 
scribers, and tbat the name was really one of the two passive compounds shown 
above, the y being dropped in writing, as is often found in Indian Turki Lexicons, 

O 099 o x 099 0 

This would make or « T; this latter being nearer to the 


Sanskrit transcription, and to the Persian riz., 4 dy-tuiulmasi, eclipse 

^ '099 o 

of the moon.’ To be correct, this should be written in two words ; 

'09 9 o 

and more correctly still, with ay, as 


* See also Elliot’s Historians, ii. 822, etc. 
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SUMMABY OF THE EVENTS OF AlTAXSH’s EeIGIT. 
a.h. 607. Accession. T£j-ud-dln Ilduz sends him, in delegated 
sovereignty, a j (Umbrella and Baton). 

N&sirrud-din Kubichah disputes bis title to IAhor, 
Tibarhind, (Birhind), and Kohr&m. 

„ 612. Taj-ud-din, driven into Hindustan by the Khwirizmis, 
is defeated, captured, and imprisoned at Budion, 
where he djed, as his tomb testified. 

„ 614. H£sir-ud-d(n Kubichah defeated. Government of Labor 
confided to Msir-ud-dln Mahmud, the heir apparent. 

,, 618. Jelil-ud-din Khwarizmi, defeated by Changiz KMn on 
the Indus, attempts to establish himself in Hindustan, 
but is forced to take refuge in Bind. 

„ 622. Altamsh proceeds to Bengal, and receives the submission 
of Ghiis-ud-din Khiljf. 

„ 628. Bantambhor captured. 

„ 624. Mandor (in the Siw&lik Hills) captured. 

„ 625. If chh surrenders. Hasir-ud-din drowns himself at Bhakar 
(pp. 144, 173). 

„ 626. (In Rabf-ul-awwal) the Emissary of the Khalif A1 Mus- 
tansir arrives at Dehli. 

„ 626. (Jum&d-ul-awwal). Hews of the death of the Suitin’s 

eldest son, Hasir-ud-din Mahmud, reaches the capital. 

„ 627. Disturbances in Bengal in consequence. ’Ali-ud-din 
J&ni appointed to Lakhnauti (p. 174). 

„ 629. Siege of Gwalior: captured, in Safar 630, after eleven 
months’ resistance. 

„ 631-2. Expedition to M&lwa, Bhilsa, 1 and Ujain. 

„ 633. „ towards Multin. 

„ „ (20, Sh’ab&n), Altamsh dies. 

1 The Butkhtaa, the work of 300 years, noticed, its partial destruction, etc. 
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Siker. Weight, 149*7 gts. Tery rare. Col. Oathrie. 
(Faw^Mb. B.M. Weight, 164 grs.) 



Betebsx. 

Square area within a circle. 

Legend obliterated. 

I had, from the first, supposed that these exceptional coins 
were primarily designed to mark the occasion of the arrival 
of the Khalifa diploma, recognizing the new Muslim Empire 
of India—at Dehli, on the 23rd of the first month of a.h. 626; 
but the absence of any date on the single specimen I was 
able to quote in 1846, and the uncertainty with regard to 
the period of issue of the pieces giving the full and com¬ 
plete titles of the Sult&n, made me hesitate to assume 
that these coins, bearing the sole and isolated name of the 
reigning Khalif of Baghdad, constituted the veritable com¬ 
mencement of the silver coinage of the Dehli Path 4ns. I 
now advance the idea with more confidence, not only on 
the ground of the absence of all examples of any local silver 
pieces anterior to a.h. 626, but upon the relative testimony 
of the writers of the day, as I observe that Hasan Nizdmi, 


0fiVBB8B. 

Square area. 

a_LJ1 » *J\ J 

4—1! 1 Jj \y*j iX+sr* 
Margin, ornamental scroll. 
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the author of the T&j-ul-Madsir, refers his money values 
nearly exclusively to Dilliwdh , while Minh&j-us-Sir&j, who 
had more extensive and later experiences, reckons his totals 
in chitals and tankas of silver (pp. 162-4, 316). The Chitals 
I conclude to be merely a continuation of the old Sindh 
Dehliw&ls under the more popular and less exclusively me¬ 
tropolitan name, without however accepting any necessary 
identity between the palpable coins and the money of account. 

It is quite true that the T&j ul Ma&sir alludes to Dirhams 
and Din&rs, 1 but these were the names of the current coins 
of the conqueror’s own land, and their mention was merely 
conventional, and in no wise designed to mark any fixed 
variety of piece, as may be seen from the contemporaneous 
reproduction of the gold currency of Kanauj (No. 17) in 
the full traditional fabric and intrinsic value of the locality 
to which it belonged. Moreover, it may be seen how 
distinctly the Tankah was the accepted and recognized 
term in India, by the fact that the great Mahmtid of 
Ghazni, while continuing to make use of the ordinary 
mint designation of Dirham , in the Kufio legend, of his 
new L&hor coinage of “ Mahmudpur,” * admits the corres- 

1 Hasan Niz&mi says, for instanoe, in reference to the occasion of the capture 
of Benares by Muhammad bin Sam, that the face of the din&r and dirham was 
adorned with the name and blessed titles of the king (Elliot's Historians, ii. 223). 
And again, on Kutb nd din's accession, “ From Peshawar downwards the public 
prayers and coinage of din&rs and dirhams throughout the whole country, foil of 
riven, received honor and embellishment from his name and royal titles" (ii. 236). 

1 Albirdni, M. Bemaud’s JjUbjp \ jtl* Fragments, pp. 88,114; 

Albirtini, MS. Kfindn^ts^ju* Sir H. Elliot* s copy; Elliot's Historians, i. 62; 
MSS. Baihakij variant • Sprenger’s Map, No. 

Post und Beiserouten des Orients, Leipzig, 1864; Juynboll, Lex. Geo. 

Dozy^oo*. 

These coins have such special claims upon our attention, under many varied 
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ponding word ZV taka (or 3a tanka) in the Sanskrit legend 
on the reverse. 

aspects, that I transcribe the latest revised version of the legends, and reproduce 
an illustrative wood-block of the Hindi face. 

Silver. Size, 4$; weight, 45*4 grs. Struck at Mahmt&dpdr, a.h. 418, 419. 
Obvsbse. I Bbyxbse. 



Abyaktamek . 

Muhammad A— 

vatdr Nripo— 

H Mahmtid. 


“ The invisible (is) one. 

“ Muhammad incarnation. 
11 TTiwg Mahm&d.” 


II dll 


T —LJ1 J 

A—3} JuJl ^ ■ a -4i— ^ 

^ - i it • 






IjJb 

i j* u > Z 




^ t* Ifm 8<F 

Abyaktiya ndme ayam fankam taid Mahamudpur Samvati 418. 

In the name of the invisible (B’ismillah) this tanka, thus [corresponding with 
the Arabic <-r*, Persian “in”], (struck) at Mahmtidpfir, Samvat 418. 

Other examples, with the Kufic date of 419 a.h., vary the marginal legend as 
folio wb :— 

t* v® am 8<» fc 

Ayam fankam Mahmitdpur ghafe taid jikiytra Samvati 419. 

This tanka struck at Mahmtidpfir then [in] the victorious Samvat 419. 

I do not attempt either to correct the orthography or endeavour to reconcile 
these vernacular transcripts with the demands of Sanskrit grammar. It is obvious 
that—as is the case with records in the areas—the local legends on the margins 
are intended to be reproductions of the ruling Kufic context; as such, the Hindi 
version may be said to have its intentional meaning already declared. The 
singular orthography of VFHfforiTrU and 7HTT for TT^fT > which even thus 
amended is scarcely intelligible, as well as the somewhat forced meaning that 
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In consecutive accordance with this suggestion of an 

has to be applied to at 9 are all open to critioiam; and still more so is the 
rendering of as victorious; but the is in its fit place, and there are 

many inflexions of V “to do/' flWT **an act," Hindustani “to do" 
(Li kiyd, “ done," etc.), which might fall in with the present loose conditions 
in so popular an expression as “ Victorious Sam vat" An association which is 
the more natural, as this particular type of money seems to have been introduced 
for the purpose of marking Mahmfid’s final triumph, in getting possession of 
L&hor, a conquest whioh was not achieved so early as has usually boon supposed. 

On previous occasions, when I had fewer specimens to depend upon, and none 
that gave the written Krtfe counterpart of the Hindi figured date for 418,1 read 
the unit figure as ^ =2. I now see that it is in effect an oddly shaped ^ =8, and 
that the 9 is formed, like many of our modern figures for the same number, by 
an addition to the 8 itself, thus fc; the g is the ordinary form, and the ^ follows 
the proper Kashmiri outline of that figure. The Kufic dies for these coins must 
have been entrusted to a first-class artist, for they are uniformly excellently 
fashioned and correctly marked in the details; whereas the legends on the Hindi 
fiaoe of the coinage vary considerably in their execution, and the orthography 
and the forms of the characters themselves are crude and uncertain in the 
extreme. Nevertheless these brief records contribute several valuable indications 
of the advance made in the Sanskrit palaeography of the period. 

The derivation of the term Tanka is uncertain; Erskine (whose note on the subject 
is appended) supposed that it came from the Chaghatai Turki for whits, but this 
is scarcely probable. The word may have been of Turfinian origin, very early 
identified with Indian speech; we have it in various forms in the modem verna¬ 
culars. Wilson remarks that fakd is “ in all the dialects laxly used for money in 
general," as fankd is “a stamped coin in general, but the latter word also meant 
a weight of silver equal to four mdshas. In Telugu, fankam is "a coin formerly 
current, but now used only in account, equal to four silver fanams . There was a 
gold fankam and a copper ooin similarly named, both obsolete. Hence, we have 
fankagdld, “a mint;" but, on the other hand, we have Z^and 
fanka (Canarese), tineal, “Borax," whioh may re-associate the term with “white." 
Erskine says, “It may be added, that the word tanka or tonga is of Chaghat&i Ttirki 
origin, being derived from tang, which in that language means whits ; having the 
same origin as the asper (from torpor, white) of the modem Greeks, the Ak-cha 
of the Osmanli Turks, the tdtari of the Mingrelians, and many other monies, all 
originally signifying whits (Josa fa Barbaro in Bamusio, ii. 96). The tsngi of 
Khw&rixm would appear to have been worth the fourth of a crown (Astley*s 
Voyages, iv. 484). At the present day in Persia the tonga seems to be worth only 
64. (J. B. Fraser, Travels in Persia, p. 81)."—Erskine’s Hist. India, i. 646. 
“ 21 tungas—HUa, or 11s. 9*0974." (Bokhara Money Tables, J.A.S. Bengal, vii. 
898. On the other hand, Vambdry gives a totally different word for “ white" in 
Chaghatai, keeping the A&J tenge to the simple meaning of “Monnaie d* argent” 
The Knaaian 4^Hhn Dengi, 

4 
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initial era for the purely Muhammadan coinage of the new 
Dehli empire—incident to hierarchical recognition from the 
Court of Baghdad—there follows naturally an explanation 
of what has heretofore constituted a difficulty in determining 
the application of the titles of Khalif and Amir ul Muminin, 
expressed in Hindi characters on certain classes of Dehliw&k, 1 
which are now seen to refer to the “ Commander of the 
Faithful/ 1 whose fame extended throughout the Muslim 

1 The primary intention of the words Sri EammSrah occurring on 

the newly adapted currency of the local Sovereign* of India (Noe. 6,10, 11,12, 
etc.), has been the subject of controversy sinoe the first publication of specimens bf 
these pieces by James Prinsep, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
1836 (vol. iv. pp. 670-682, the original text of which is reproduced in his Essays, 
toL L pp. 306-310). Prinsep himself was disposed to identify the name (as he 
supposed it to be), with that of the Hamira of Mewar, who succeeded to the 
throne in a.d. 1300. Prof. Wilson, on the other hand (Ariana Antique, p. 432), 
imagined that the designation belonged to the “ Hamira of Htasi, in the time of 
Prithvi Baja” (p. 60, tb/rd). My own early impressions induced me to infer that 
the title was intended to replace the conventional Amir at Muminin, so constant on 
the one surface of all orthodox Muhammadan issues (J.R.A.S. ix. (1846), p. 191; 
Prinsep' b Essays, i. 331; Elliot's Historians, ii. pp. 8, 428). This conclusion 
was contested by Sir H. Elliot and General Cunningham (Elliot’s Index to the 
Muhammadan Historians of India, published at Agra in 1849, p. 162), and formed 
the subject of a second Note by the former, written many years ago, but which I 
considered it my duty to publish exactly as it was found among his papers, un¬ 
altered and uncommented upon (Elliot*s Historians, ii. 403). In now reviewing 
the whole question, under the new evidence, in its varied aspects, that has been 
imported into the inquiry by coins, inscriptions, and the large accession to directly 
contemporaneous history, I have no hesitation in surrendering my early theory. 
Much of the incidental testimony latterly brought to light, and which seemed, at 
first sight, calculated to support the identification with the titular designation of 
the Khalif, when examined more closely is found to admit of a directly contrary 
interpretation, as I myself had suggested in 1868. I allude especially to the 
appearance of the term Shalipha , which succeeds to the exact position 

on the coins previously occupied by the Sri Eammira, and to the altered aspect 
that coincidence bears, when taken in connection with the more clear and emphatic 
definition of the title of the Pontiff, at a more opportune moment, under the im¬ 
proved orthography of “ Sri Amir aim,” etc., above described. 

The coin No. 18 definitively connects the prefix §ri Eamlra with Muhammad 
bin S&m, and the Pfclam Inscription (w/rd) conclusively determines the continued 
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world, even to the Delta of the Ganges. 1 The earliest 
pieoes of this description, which were designed to convey 
to the subject races of Hindust&n, in the letters of their 
own speech, the title and designation of the supreme Pontiff 
of their conqueror’s faith, bear on the one face, above the 
conventional horseman of the first Brahman kings of K&bul 
the words Sri ShaHpha (Khalifa), and on the other 

surface,. distributed around the* Bull of Siva (whose image 
has nearly disappeared in the interwoven lines of the later 
tughras\ the curtailed legend sft Hlllft .. Sri Amir alim .., 

an apparently crude reproduction of the Arabic j ~*\. 

To these, again, succeed, in due order, the coins of similar 
fabric issued during the reign of Al&-ud-din Mas*aud, s which 
retain the Shalifa on the one side, while the more 
ample title of the “ Chief of the Faithful” is replaced by the 
King’s own regnant designation, following, in so far,, the 
practice of his grandfather, who had very early superseded 
the exclusive mention of the ruling Pontiff. 

To complete the evidence of the intentional use of the title 
of the Khalil on the lower coinage, I am now able to quote 
the record of Mustansir’s name in Hindi as the counterpart 
of the Arabic definition of his designation and official recog¬ 
nition on the Silver Coins, No. 28. 

use of the royal title of $rf ITamtntra, in its application to the then reigning 
monarch, in contradistinction to the Yarions honorary epithets associated with the 
names of his predecessors. And, on the other hand, the seeming: anomaly of the 
indifferent employment of the higher and lower titles of SiUtdn and Amir is 
Brand to be sanctioned by historical usage from the times of Mahmtid of Ghazni 
and his son Masa’nd. See Albiruni (Beinaud’s Fragments, pp. 136,164); Baihak\ y 
Elliot's Historians, ii pp. 66, etc. 

1 Goins of N&sir-ud-din Mahmftd Bhdh of Bengal; and numerous specimens of 
the Lakhnauti mintages of Bizlah.—Plate i. No* 27 of this work, and Tniti^ 
Coinage of Bengal, pp. 38, 42, and coin 28 tttprd. 

9 Frinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, yoI. i. 332; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 248. 
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The Khalif Mustansir billah. 


No. xxviiio. Copper. Weight. 58 grs. My oabinet. 

No. 288. Copper, with a small proportion of silver. General 
Cunningham. Two coins. Weight, 52 grs. 


Hobsemax. 


Bull. 


Sri Shaliphah. 


?* • • 

. . . m . . Mustansir billah. 


These legends are very imperfect, and have only been 
restored from the three specimens cited above. The com¬ 
pound letters must, are palpable and unmistakeable on 
two coins, and the fir si is legible on both General Cunning¬ 
ham’s examples; the concluding ftW is so far conjectural 
that the V alone is positively apparent on one coin; and 
what I have given as T r may perchance stand for the short 
tin billah. 


Shams-ud-din Altamsh . 

No. xxix. (New variety. No. L PL vii.) Col. Guthrie. Silver. 
Weight, 158 grs. a.h. 632. 


Circular area. 

n all J 

ill! 

■■■ 

Margin—<uU 


Square area, double lines. 
- iuJI 

«aJ -j; l— 

Margin, four small scroll orna¬ 
ments. 


No. xxx. (No. 18, pi. i.) 

Prinsep collection. B.M. Silver. Weight, 168*5 gro. 

Three new specimens, weighing severally 150*, 160*, and (an 
oxydized coin), 145* grs. Col. Guthrie. 


Legends similar to No. 29, with the exception of the 
“ the greatest,” which replaces the “ the great,” of the former. 

Many of these coins concur in the faulty rendering of the real 
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name of the Khalif ildL \\ A1 mustansir billah, by <dl! j*\) 

Vamr ittah. The place of mintage is illegible, but two specimens 
retain traces of an imperfect date, thus ^15 

No. xxxi. Silver. Weight, 168-5 grs. a.h. 632. 

Obverse as No. 30, omitting the Ndsir Amir Al Muminin . 

Reverse as No. 28. Square area. 

Mabgihb, alike on both faces, 

The fourth trial-piece of Altomah seems to have satisfied 
the mint authorities, and to have been officially adopted as 
the standard monetary type of the Indian Empire, and as 
such continued to be issued in the same form, and with but 
slightly varied legends, by the kings who came after him, 
in unbroken sequence, for a period of more than ninety 
years. The gold coinage, which makes its appearance later, 
is clearly framed upon the same model, being identical in 
weight and design, though necessarily slightly reduced in 
bulk. Such of Altamsh’s silver coins as have reached us 
are obviously of impure metal, an imperfection to have been 
expected in the issues of a newly organized mint, but his 
successors very early secured a high degree of fineness in 
both the gold and silver coinages—indeed, as far as the 
metallurgical science of the day extended, they aimed at 
absolute purity. The real pervading currency of the realm, 
however, obviously consisted of the time-honored, and widely 
dispersed billon money, and the subordinate copper pieces, 
which the Muslims inherited with their new dominions 
from the local princes. In addition to the continued issue 
of but slightly modified types of Dehliw&ls with the tra¬ 
ditional Bull and Horseman device, Altamsh introduced 
abundant varieties of small change. I need not recapitulate 
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the minor peculiarities of these novelties, though many of 
them are now for the first time published; but the incidental 
gradations of the Hindi legends on some of the provincial cur¬ 
rencies illustrate, in a curious degree, the slow progress of 
the effective conquest of, or real submission by, the native 
dynasties, and occasionally disclose an inconveniently pre¬ 
mature boast on the part of the historians of the invading 
race. One of the most instructive series, in this respect, is 
the coinage of the heads of the Rajput nationalities, whose 
feudal attachments and heroic contests have been embalmed 
in the bardic chants of their own tribes, and whose folk-lore 
and traditions have been garnered up and enthusiastically 
commented on by Col. Tod, 1 who so truly identified himself 
with the home life and familiar institutions of these peculiar 
races. Our knowledge of the more essentially antiquarian 
remains, extant inscriptions, and legendary history of some 
of the older states of R&jput&na has lately been materially 
advanced by the patient investigations, traced site by site, 
and the resulting comprehensive archaeological reports of 
Gen. Cunningham, addressed to the Government of India; 
the best testimony of my appreciation of which is expressed 
in the numerous extracts and references incorporated in the 
following pages. 

The coinage of northern India, as we have seen, at and 
prior to the invasion of Muhammad bin S&m, consisted 
of Billon money, of a type imitated from the less alloyed 
Silver coinage of the Brahmanical kings* of the Punj&b, 

1 Annals of Rajasih&n, by Col. J. Tod, London. 

* Albirdni mm the words ^ s^and UJt >\* J ju 

The Jfan'i al Taw&rfkh has j£*Li ^ which certainly seem to 
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whose early seat of government had been located at K&buL 
Albirfini's account of this dynasty, and the resistance offered 
by its later members to the advance of the great Mahmud 
of Ghazni, concludes with the narrative of the extinction of 
the race in the person of Bhima P&la in a.h. 416 (a.d. 1025). 
Whether Albiruni has preserved the full and continuous 
succession in the eight names he enumerates is doubtful; but 
it is clear that there is a break in the terminology between 
the four leading names on his list and the designations pre¬ 
served in the second division, while the variation in the no¬ 
menclature at their point of juncture, coupled with an ap¬ 
parent cessation of coinage on the part of the leading kings 
of the second period, seems to indicate the indirect accession 
of a more southern and definitively R&jpfit race, unaccom¬ 
panied by any suoh overt rupture, or dynastic revolution, as 
should reach the comprehension of a stranger to local tra¬ 
dition or the unwritten law, which so readily accepted the 
most powerful king for the time being, as the Suzerain Mahd 
rdja, wherever he might be domiciled, or whatever sectional 
creed he might choose to reserve for his own private con¬ 
science. I was originally under the impression that the coins 
of Anangpdl and SaUdkshanpal (Nos. 32, 33, in/rd) belonged 
to the sixth and seventh kings of Albiruni’s consecutive 
series, supposing that, the one name being identical, the 
other might represent the designation of his successor, so 
strangely perverted by the Muslim writers into the many 
varying forms of M. Reinaud’s " Nardajanpal.” I am 
now, however, disposed to transfer the pieces bearing the 
epigraph of “Anangp&l” to the king of that name, who 

point to absolute caste in contradistinction to mere creed. The Tdrk kings 
were Buddhists. 
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completed Lai Kot , and reedified Dilli, about the middle of 
the eleventh century; 1 and, while seeking a new owner 
among the closely contemporary sovereigns for the coins of 
Sallakshanpdl , to restore to the second Jaipdl the tribal 
prefix of Tudr} The general style and fabric of the 
mintages of Anangpdl remove them, in a marked degree, 

1 “In Mewar is Samar Sing , who takes tribute from the mighty. . . In 
the midst of all, strong in his own strength, Mundores prince, the arrogant 
Nahar Mao , the might of Maroo, fearing none. In Delhi, the chief of all 
Anunga , at whose summons attended the princes of Mundore, Nagore, Sinde, 
Julwut, and others on its confines, Peshawar, Lahore, Kangra, and its mountain 
chiefs, with Kasi, Priag, and Gorh Deogir.”—From M Chand*s” Chronicle, 
Tod*s translation, i. 224. “ The author adds, the Chohans of Ajm6r owed at 
least homage to Delhi at this time, although Beesul-deo had rendered it almost 
nominal; and to Som6swar, the fourth in descent, Anungpal was indebted for 
the preservation of his supremacy of his kingdom against the attempt of Kanouj, 
for which service he obtained the Tuar’s daughter in marriage, the issue of which 
was Pirthi Raj, who, when only eight years of age, was proclaimed successor to 
the Delhi throne. Jeichand of Kanouj and Pirthi Raj bore the same relative 
situation to Anungpal, Beejipal, the father of the former, as well as Som&war, 
having had a daughter of the Tuar to wife.” i. p. 225. 

* M. Remand and Sir H. Elliot have collected together numerous variants of 
the initial portion of this name, as it appears in the different Arabic and Persian 
MSS. General Cunningham has also quoted many possible readings of the 
Persian letters forming the name of Budah, the King of Sind, of Mas’audi; in 
illustration of which he contributes three several Hindi versions of the name of 
Tudr, viz.', V and Colebrooke gives some eight variants 

of the authorized orthography of the name of Choh&n, and nearly as multifarious 
a list of the Hindi versions of the name of Dehli (Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 1827, i. 137). See also Memoirs of Races N.W.P., Sir H. Elliot 
(London, 1859), i. 63, and ii. p. 294, where he quotes the well known passage— 

“ First in Dihli was the Tfimar, then the Chauh&n, 

And afterwards Mogal and Pathfin.” 

Of course, if this interpretation of the prefix to the second Jaip&l’s name is to 
be accepted, we must either surrender the previous suggestion that the great 
Jaipal was a Bhatti (J.R.A.S. xi. p. 184; Elliot’s Historians, ii 426, 440; Tod, 
i. 251), or else adopt a not improbable alternative, that R&jput Princes had 
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from the category of the more finished monetary specimens 
of the first section of the K&bul dynasty, even as their 
treatment in tughra , size, and metal approximates them to 
the more purely Indian currencies of the later epoch. The 
absence of any coins of Jaip&l I., Anandp&l I., Tuar Jaipfil, 
or Bhimp&l, need scarcely create surprise, now that we have 
learnt from Mahmud’s own historians 1 what a life he led 
these later representatives of the ancient dynasty; so that, 
when Bhimp&l retired to his last stronghold at Kangra, 8 he 
had already become but of small repute in the political comity 
of the B&jas of northern India. 

Abu BMn A1 Biruni’s list of the Brahman kings of K&bul 
and their Indian successors is as follows: After Rank, 

family designations indicative of the (Tot or tribe of the mother. I am not at all 
■ore that snob a supposition would not go far to explain the difficulty environing 
the name of “ Gola y n which has been made into “ slave** (Tod, L 179), “ natural 
son/’ etc. etc., but which would more reasonably answer to some of the vernacular 
renderings of u Gehlote ,** (“ Someewara, originally called Prithvi Raja, was a 
Gukila by the mother’s side.**—Cunningham, Arch. Rep. p. 14); equally as some 
of the prefixes to jy Tkr Jaipdl and “JPSrou Hibal ** (Elliot, iL 47) 

may chance to accord with the classical Pramar. The Muhammadan authore 
seldom specify, and probably but imperfectly realised the gradations of Hindu 
castes; but thq T&j ul Ma&sir, in speaking of the investment of K&linjar in 
a.d. 1202, mentions that “ the accursed Parmdr, the Rhi, fled into the Fort,” etc. 
(Elliot’s Historians, ii. 231, and p. 228 Bdi Solankh pdl , of Gwalior, JuD. 1196). 
Parih6r dynasty at Marwar from ad. 1129, “ the last Parihkr Raja,” escapes from 
Gwalior in a.d. 1232, on its capture by Altamsb (Cunningham, Arch. Rep. 
1864-6, p. 29). The Parihfur dynasty of Gwalior extended from 1228 a.d. to the 
final capture in 1282 (pp. 60, 66, ibid.). Of ooune, these are merely suggestive 
speculations, hut it is clear from the numerous quotations concerning tribal 
divisions among the R&jputs preserved by Col. Tod, that the GoUm distinction 
would be as likely to be kept prominently in view among individuals as among 
the dans themselves. In referring to an earlier period, CoL Tod enumerates the 
contingents famished from each State, “ from Ajmir the Gor, Dehli the Tuar 
Putun the Chawura Rijdhur, Kanonj the Rahtor, Jesnlgnrh the Bhatti, Lfihor 
the Boot a, and from Nadolaye the Chohan. u i. 248. 
i Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 19, 22,24, 83, 47, 60. * Elliot, ii. p. 34, 48. 
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“the last of the Kuturm&n kings,” come, in succession, the 
Brahmans—1. Kalara, ; 2. Samanda, j^L; 3. Kamlua, 
jUj ; 4. Bbima, ;* 5. Jaipala ; 6. Anand apala, 
7. Nardajanapafo, JL ; 8. TMm&pala, 

I subjoin notices of the coins of such of the Indian kings as 
are connected by similarity of types with the later members of 
this dynasty. A summary of such pieces as can be attributed 
with any confidence is subjoined. 

No. 1. Tuar.Anangp&k of Dehli.A.D. 1051—1081. 

2. Chandel.. Saliakahanpdla of Mahoba . a.». 1085—1105. 

3. Ditto-.... Madanapfla of ditto •••••••••■••••a A.D. 1130—1163. 

4. Choh&n... Someswara of Ajmir. a.d. 1167—1169. 

5. ChoMa... Prithyf R£ja of Ajmir and Dehli, a.d. 1176—1192. 

6. ? Ctahar Deva of Ajmir. a.d. 1234—1254.* 


1 1 may as well reproduce the latest revised readings of these names, 
as obtained from the coins. 

a . A king of the old dynasty, with the Elephant and Lion device, 
^ Sri Verka deva. 

Kibnl dynasty—1. Sri Syala pati deva . Arabic 

equivalent of A1 Mrtini (revised),. The name of Syala seems to be 
connected with the 8yala Jits in the Punj&b, Sy&lkot, etc. 2.^ 
19R6 Sri Samanta deva . . 3. Sri Khvada - 

vayakah. (The initial in this name might possibly be read as 

^ tv. The interchange of m, tyt 9 with kt and ka 9 $ is unlimited. The 
letter, on the other hand, may possibly prove to be an a, as a very 
similar outline is given to the indubitable ^ a 9 s on some of the Indian 
coins of AlA-ud-dln Mas’a&d, tq frh.) 4. ^ ^ Sri Bhim 

deva. To show how early the Muhammadans began to trespass 

upon the royal stamp of the Kibul kings, I annex a cut 
of a coin of Mas’add of Ghazni, with his name in Kufic 
letters dearly legible above the horse’s head. 

Mr. Bayley, who owns this piece, has a similar spedmen 
bearing the name of Muhammad (jbtar*), Mas’add’s 
brother and predecessor on the throne of Mahmtid. 

1 M. Remand, Fragments Arabes et Penans rektifc a Finds. Paris, 1845. 

* There are four novelties in this series, the names on whioh can be but im- 
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No. 32. 1. A$ang& pala dem 

Silver and copper. Weight, 48 grs. (Ariana Antique, xix. 15; 
J.B.A.S. yoI. ix., illustrative plate, figs. 9, 10.) 


Horseman. 

Sri Ai^anga pdla den a. 


BaU. 

ETevvftemit* 

Mddkana Sri Samanta deua . 


perfectly read and for which we are unable to find positive identifications. They 
may be tentatively transcribed as follows:— 


No. 1. 

(Three coins.; J.R.A.8. ix. figs. 17,18. 
Horseman—23ft ^ 

flW jam . Leva. 

No. 2. (One ooin only.) 

tvflpv • • 

Pachimba Leva, Bdjja t 
or Pithimba Leva. 

pifftrranc 

PUdmbar]. 


Bui—. xrrw - • 

. Lila $ri 8ama . . 

Aedwari $ri Samanta Leva 


No. S. (Three ooins.) 


Ditto. 


flW Lipala Rdja Leva, 
or Pipana Jttfa Leva , I 

There was a Pipanjar Rfcja, a Khiohi Ohohhn, a contemporary of Prithvi Btja. 


a 




No 4. Silver and copper. 


(Three ooins.) Gen. Cunningham a. Mr. Bayley. 
My cabinet b . 

Houseman. 

Legend illegible. 


Bull. 

§ri Kalha deva t 
On the saddle doth of the Bull 
L." light.*’ 

This last coin differs materially in the details of the design from Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
and offers the peculiarity of giving the name on the Bull Reverse, as in the in- 
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In some of the more finely executed coins there are traces of the word 
Rdjd after the Anangapdla deva. The introductory title on the 

troductory series, instead of orer the Horseman on the Obverse, as is usual on the 
later imitations. The outline of the Bull itself is comparatively archaic, following 
the treatment obeerrable in the coins of Bhima (A.A. xix. 9,17), and which I 
should, on other grounds, attribute to a Kangra or proximate rite. The Hindi 
writing is oomparatiYely more formed and deYeloped than is usual on the kindred 
pieces, but the execution of the Kufic letters denotes an early period; and the 
monogram of associates the issue indirectly with the ooinage of Mas’aud III. 

of Ghazni, who affected the title of (J.B.A.S. ix. 367, and coin No. 

oxxxy.), and occasionally placed the abbreYated on the top of the field on 
his silYer money. But the connexion is more directly established by the fact that 
I am able to quote a small coin of Mas*and III. with hkfull titles in Kuflc on 
the obverse, combined with the identical on the Thid of the Bull. Mas’aud 
III. (a.h. 492-608), it will be remembered, was the first of his race who occupied 
L&hor as an occasional capital, and whose generals attempted to annex the 
country towards the Ganges.—N6siri, p. 21; Ibn Asir, x. p. 368; Briggs, i. 143 ; 
Elpbinstone, 366. 

As the Hfenri Inscription, which may chance to illustrate some of the doubt¬ 
ful names aboYe transcribed, is but little known, and but imperfectly accessible to 
modern readers, I append an abstract of its leading historical sections. 

Inscription from HXnsi (copied by Captain £. Fell, from a stone in the Fort). 

1. Salutation to Devi, etc. 

2. The Prince Prithivi Baja was bom in the race of the descendants of the 
moon : his maternal unde was named Kirana, an increaser of his fame. 

3. He was as an autumnal moon, for an ornament to that firmament, the tribe 
of Guhilanta, etc. 

4. Earing slain the warrior Hammira [“ Hamvira,** or Amir, according to 
Wilton, p. 466], who was an arrow to the earth; the king, who was a serpent to 
the riches of his enemies .... presented to him, possessing pure virtues, the 
strong fortress of Ariki. 

6. Having, for the purposes of battle, entered the lofty-peaked fortress .... 
Travellers describing a celestial, and highly finished road, which he (Kirana) had 
made, and which resembled the very heart (best part) of the earth, thus ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oh thou hero Hammira, where now is thy name and majesty.’* 

6. By new revenues, arising from his victories, first the high road was finished, 
near it were two lofty buildings made of copper, etc., and also an apartment for 
the wealth of his enemies .... 

7. But what can be said of the greatness .... of the fortunate Kilhaga, 
divinely seated, broad-chested, strong-armed, whose festivals are far-famed . . . 
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Ball surface of these coins varies from the Mddhava (a synonym of 
Krishna), to the biliteral eha and the more ample W|| ^f^Asdwari 
(a title of Dwrgd). 

9, Oh thou hero! Hamunan thus writes, “ that you possess wonderful valour, 
and that without a doubt the illustrious prince Prithivi Baja is R&ma.” 

10. Bring bom in the line of Guhilanta, etc. 

11,12, 18,14 [conventional glorifications, etc.]. 

16. And, again, Kilavalha, bom in the tribe of T&da, an image of strength, 
and a slayer of the armies of all his foes (was) a bee to the lotus feet of the for¬ 
tunate Kilhapa: his son Upaga was called on the earth Lakahmana. 

10. He was an excellent sage, and by his devotion obtained the abode of the 
three-eyed god. This fortunate Lakshmana was always the chief of those com¬ 
posed minds. 

In the year of Sambat 1224 (a.n. 1108), on Saturday, the 7th of the white 
fortnight, of the month of Mfigha.”—As. Bee. rv. (published in 1826), pp. 443-6, 
466. 

Col. Tod has published, in the first volume of the Transactions of the Boyal 
Asiatic Society (1827), “ the substance” of this identical inscription, which he 
states he obtained at Htasl Hisfir, in 1816. “ The stone on which it was engraved 
was presented to the Marquis of Hastings in 1818,” but is not now to be traced. 
CoL Tod's version differs in many respects from that given above—(1) In the 
name of Kirana % which he uniformly makes into Ktlha^Oj as it appears in para¬ 
graphs 7 and 16 of the Fell translation; (2) Haxnmira, instead of bring slain, is 
himself invested with the charge of the strong fortress of Asi; (3) The road said 
to have been constructed in the one version becomes “a gateway” in the other; 
(4) “ Two halls: the victorious treasury of the foe's wealth and his own abode,” 
replaces the words in paragraph 0, above given; (6) and T&da is corrected into 
Poda (D6r). 

It would be rash to arbitrate between these two authorities in the absence of 
the original document in dispute, with the witnesses on either side in their 
graves; but certainly Capt. Fell's version is somewhat obscure and disconnected; 
while Tod’s, though only an abstract, seems more simple and consistent Prof. 
'Wilson, however, who publishes the posthumous work of Capt Fell, whom he 
designates as that “ distinguished scholar,” possibly had the transcript text avail¬ 
able to check the translation to which he lends his authority. Tod’s case is 
not so clear, though from the general tenor of his paper there remains a doubt 
as to whether he had the compUU Sanskrit transliteration in his possession. 

See also Wilson, Ariana Antique, p. 482, who partially repeats his accepted 
interpretation of the inscription, in the words, “He was more probably the 
Hamira, who was governor of Hfcnsi in the time of Prithwi Bai, and was killed 
by the Bqa’s unde Kilhana, as reoarded by an inscription found in that Fort” 
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No. 83. 2. Sallakshana pffla deva. 1 

Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. (J.B.A.S. ix. figs. 11, 12.) 


Honeman. 

Sri Sallakshana pdla deva . 


Bull. 

Sri Samanta deva . 


No. 34. 3. Madaaa Ptila Deva. 


Silver and copper. Weight, 51 grs. (J.A.S. Bengal, iv. pi. xxxvi. 
fig. 16; Prinsep’s Essays, xxv. fig. 16, xxvi. fig. 27; Ariana 
Antique, xix. figs. 19 and 23; J.B.A.S. vol. ix. illustrative 
plate, fig. 13. 


Horseman. 

§ri Madana pdla deva . 


Bull. 

Mddhava Sfri Samanta deva . 


In order to bring under one view all the coins of this class 
appertaining to Native States, at or about the epoch of the 
extension of the Muhammadan conquests among the R&jptit 
tribes, I append a notice of two coins of Mahip&la, the one 
having traces of the old Brahmanical Bull and Horseman 
device, the other approximating, in a minor degree, to the 
Narwur design of Ch&har’s local issues. 

1 There is a name identical with thi, of an approximate period, on the Golden 
L&t, at Dehli (Prinsep’s Essays, i p. 325); and another very similar in form, in 
the Buddha G&ya Inscription (J.A.SJB. rol. ▼. pL xxx.), which has been read as 
Srimat Lakihana 6ma deva. The name of SaUaktAana 
also occurs in the Chfcndel list, quoted betow.--Ctanningham, Arch. Report, 
1864-5, p. 89. 
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No. 35. Mahfpdla, king of Gwalior, etc., a.d. 1098. 1 
Copper, or copper with a very small admixture of silver. Weight, 
46 gn. (8 specimens, my oabinet*) 


Horseman* 

The original figure 
is scarcely to be traced* 


Bofl* 

^ jnfhnw 

Mahfpdla. 

In large coarse modern looking 
characters, with the mdtrde (or 
head lines) nearly level, as in 
Mohammad Sdm’s coin No. 13). 


No. 86. Mahipal. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 43 gn. (J.R.A.S. ix. plate, fig. 15, 
pp. 188, 198. 


Sri itffl- 

vn* 


Imperfect traces 
of the Chohin Boll. 


hipdla 


Devah. 


(No legend.) 


No. 37. 4. Someswara deva. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 53 gn. (A.A. xix. 28; J.R.A.S. ix. 

fig. 16. 


Horseman. 

H}ri Sometwara deva . 


Boll* 

Aidwari, Sjjri Samanta deva . 


i Cmminghsm, Gwalior Inicriptkmi, p. 62, a.d. 1096 and 1103. Bajendrs 
Lsla Mitrs, J.A.S. Bengal, pp. 12,16; Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 268. 
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No. 38. 5, Prithvi Bija Deva. 

Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. (Ariana Antiqua, six. fig. 18 ; 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. pi. xxv. fig. 21; xxvi. 30.) 


Horseman. 

$r{ Prithvl Rdja deva. 


Bull. 

jfrdwari, $r( Samanta deva. 


It will be seen that in this new arrangement of these 
coins I have altogether abandoned any principle of con¬ 
tinuous sequence, as well as any theory of limitation to one 
family or to one locality: in short, I hold that the right to 
issue this particular species of currency was conventionally 
confined to the Lord paramount among the KAjput States 
for the time being, and that the acknowledged Rdjddhirdj 
(Trarftncra) “King over Kings,” or the “ Dhirdj” of the 
vernacular, was alone entitled to this symbol of supremacy. 1 
That the exercise of the right was frequently abused is 


1 “ We may here briefly describe the state of Hindusth&n at this epoch, and 
for centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmfid (four great kingdoms)— 
I. Dehli, under the Tuan and Chohans; 2. Kanouj, under the Rahtores; 
3. Mewar, under the Ghelotes; 4. Anhulwara, under the Chauras and Solankhis.’ 
To one or other of these states the numerous petty princes of India paid homage 
and feudal service. The boundary line between Dehli and Kanouj was the 
JSjdUnadij or black stream. Dehli claimed supremacy over all the countries west¬ 
ward to the Indus, embracing the lands watered by its arms from the foot of 
the Himalaya, the desert, to the Aravulli chain. The power of Kanouj extended 
north to the foot of the Snowy Mountains; eastward to Kasi (Benares) and 
across the Chumbul to the lands of the Ghondail (now Bdndelkhund); on the 
south its possessions came in contact with M6war (or Medya-war), “the central 
region,'* which was bounded to the north by the Aravulli chain, to the south by 
the Pramaras of Dhar, westward by Anhulwara, which state had the ocean to 
the south, the Indus on the west, and the desert to the north.”—Tod, ii. 9, and 
i. 248. At p. 443, vol. ii., Col. Tod gives Chand's picture of the Chohan 
dominion—“From the seat of government (Rqjdsthdn) Mdcdoti (old Gurra 
Mundilla) the oath of allegiance (An) resounded in fifty-two castles.” 
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highly probable, but among these heroic races, 1 who were 
sensitive to a degree on questions of honour and precedence > 
an assumption which could not be defended by the sword 
was likely to be of brief continuance. The old Kabul device 
of the Bull and Horseman, with its special Hindu associ¬ 
ations, was apparently revived by Anangp&l, at Dehli, in 
the days of his power; as other potentates came to the 
front, and other clans secured a temporary dominancy, his 
position changed, and, later in point of time, Dehli became 
a mere king-ship subject to Ajmij\ It will be seen that I 
propose to assign the next coin, in the order of date, to 
Sallakshanap&la I., the Ch&ndel monarch of Mahoba, 8 who 


1 Have we anything in European chivalry to compare with the act of the 
Soktawot Chief, who is related to have voluntarily submitted himself for impale¬ 
ment on the spikes of the gate of a beleaguered town, to enable his own elephant 
to force an entry ?—Tod, i. 150. 


2 ChAndel Dynasty (Mahoba, K&linjar, etc). Cunningham, Arch. Rep., 1864-5. 

A.9. 

7th King, 950, Dhanga (Khajur&ho Inscriptions, a.d. 954 and 999). 

8th „ 999, Oanda (Nanda Rai of Ferishtah ? a.d. 1021). 

9th „ 1025, Vidyhdhara deva. 

10th „ 1045, Vijaya P&la. 

11th „ 1065, Kirtti Varmma deva. Coins. 

12th „ 1085, Sallakshana Varmma deva (Mhow Inscriptions). Coins. 

18th „ 1105, Jaya Varmma deva (Khajor&ho Inscriptions, a.d. 1116). 

Coins. [Prinsep’s Essays, pL xxiv. 7,8, p. 291. 

14th „ 1120, Sallakshana Varmma deva? brother of Jaya. 

15th „ 1125, Prithvi Varmma. Coins. 

16th „ 1180, Madana Varmma deva (Inscriptions, 1181,1163, a*d.). Coins. 
17th „ 1168, Kirtti Varmma deva ? 

18th „ 1167, Paramhrddi deva (Inscriptions, 1167 and 1183 a.d.). 

19th „ 1202, Trailokya Varmma deva. DUki of Ferishtah ? a.d. 1247. 
20th „ 1205, Sandhira Varmma deva (Copper-plate Inscriptions, 1280 a.d.). 
21st „ 1280, Bhoja Varmma (Ajaygnrh Inscription), 1288 a.d. 

22nd „ Vira Varmma (Halsey’s Inscription, No. ii.), 1315 a.d. 

5 
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we learn from inscriptions extended his conquests into the 
Gangetic Do&b; and to his grandson Madam Yarmma deva 
I assign the coins bearing his leading name, in preference 
to the nearly contemporary Madam Pdla, of Kanauj, whose 
territory was supplied with a different description of coin¬ 
age, as well as on account of the serial consistency, if the 
earlier pieces are rightly attributed to his grandsire, whose 
power he seems to have inherited in added stability. 1 The 
assignment of the money of the Choh&n kings Someswara 
and Prithvi R&ja requires no confirmation; but our special 

Oeneral Cunningham adds, the coins of this dynasty are “ extremely rare, as I 
have obtained only seven specimens in gold, and nine in copper, during a period 
of more than thirty years. .... The gold and silver coins are all of the well- 
known type of the Rathors of Kanoj, which bear a seated figure of the four- 
armed goddess Durgd or Pdrvati on the obverse, and, on the reverse, the king's 
name in three lines of Mediaeval Ndgari characters. The copper ooins bear, on 
the obverse, a two-armed male figure, which appears to be that of the monkey 
god Sanumdn ; and, on the reverse, the king’s name in N&gari characters.” 
Arch. Report, 1864-5, pp. 85-88. 

General Cunningham was under the impression that the Trailokya Yarmma 
Deva, of the Ch&ndel list, might be identified with the “ Dilki and. Milki” of 
Ferishtah. The more complete details of the actors and events of this period, 
furnished by the work of Minh&j us Sir&j, seem to show that though the associa¬ 
tion of Trailokya with the Milku or Milkdeva the son of Vuala f 

of Gwalior (Elliot, ii. 327, Persian text, p. 174 JJj or J L .-t; 
var. y * jmjJ ; the T&rikh Mub&rak Sh&hi, which copies Minh&j us Sir&j, 
baa MS. Sir H. Elliot, a.h. 629=a.d. 1231), might be 

possible, notwithstanding the obscurity of the patronymic, the name of Dilki 
and Milki (jjj j of a.h. 646=a.d. 1247, can scarcely 

apply to the same individual, who is described as residing “ in the vicinity of the 
Jumna, between K&linjar and Karra," whose dwelling place no Muhammadan 
army had ever reached.—Tabak&t-i-N&siri, pp. 211, 291. See also Elliot, ii. 
348-366; iii. 76. 

1 Inscriptions at Mhow, translated by Lieut. Price, 2; K&linjar, Lieut. Maisey, 
No. iv. and 11 others.—Cunningham, Aroh. Report, p. 88. 
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concern at present is with the issues of Ch&har Deva. We 
have independent evidence of his supremacy at Narwar, in 
a.d.. 1246 ; l and in 1234 we first find him encountering the 
troops of Altamsh, under Nusrut-ud-dm TdbaaL On this 
and subsequent occasions of his conflicts with the Muslims, 
extending up to a.d. 1253, with the capture of Narwar, by 
Balban, in 1251, he is described by Minh&j us Sir&j, as 
^ “ This R&na Ach&ri,” who was 
"The greatest of the kings of Hindustan,” etc., 


1 “ In my account of the ancient coins of Narwar, I have brought forward 
specimens of Ch&hada Deva which are dated in various years, from S. 1303 to 
1311, or a.d. 1246 to 1254, and specimens of his son Asala Deva which range 
from S. 1311 to 1336, or from a.d. 1254 to 1279. As these are corroborated by 
several existing inscriptions there seems to be no reason to doubt that at least 
these two Rajas must have been independent princes. But there are also similar 
coins of a third prince, named Malaya Varmma Deva, who, from the dates of 
S. 1280 and 1290, or a.d. 1223 and 1233, must have been the immediate pre¬ 
decessor of Ch&hada Deva. His coins were found at Narwar, Gwalior, and 
Jhansi; but as there are only five specimens, it is not certain that they belong to 
Narwar. Indeed the name of Varmma would rather seem to point to K&linjar. 
It is possible, therefore, that Ch&hada himself may have supplanted the Parih&r 
dynasty. But I am rather inclined to think that Malaya Varmma Deva must 
have dispossessed the Parih&rs, and that he was shortly afterwards ejected by 
Ch&hada Deva, who was most probably the founder of a new dynasty, as the 
genealogy of the family opens with his name. . . . Ch&hada was succeeded by 
his son Asala Deva. . . . His money also is common. I found his name on a 
Sati pillar at Rai, near Kulh&ras, S. 1327 or a.d. 1270, during the reign of 
8ri-mat Asalia Leva. . . . From all these various sources the chronology of this 
Narwar dynasty may be arranged with considerable precision, although the dates 
of accession cannot be exactly determined—1. Ch&hada Deva, a.d. 1238—1254. 
2. Asala Deva, a.d. 1254—1279. 3. Gop&la, a.d. 1279—1291. 4. Ganapati, 
a.d. 1291—1298. As no coins of the last two princes have yet been discovered, 
I infer that they must have been made tributary by the Muhammadan kings of 
Dehli.”—Arch. Report, 1864-5, p. 30. See also General Cunningham's “ Coins 
of the nine N&gas, and two other dynasties of Narwar and Gwalior/'—J. A. S. 
Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865), p. 116. 
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and other similar expressions, 1 showing that he was the 
recognized leader and lord paramount of the Hindu princes 
of central India, struggling to preserve their kingdoms from 
the foreign invader. The term is susceptible of two 

interpretations, the one as the correspondent of 

2f \j J*a Jy \j l^%3y f 

(a.h. 632, a.d. 1234. p. 240.) ^ 

4j\j j£jjA j&\ Jl£ j\ j j 

j\ jj i\j j* &j\j Jy 

[The Sindhu of Narwar, a.h. 632].[Nusrat-ud-din 

Thbasi adds, in his own person] ^ y Jf 

(p. 297.) ^ Z+j dUr*- 

A.H. 646, a.d. 1248, p. 292. 

u^L> uirC$ y-> U Tjj , 

fijf"* ^Sl ,0 j j\y*> j\jqsxj jJM Jy) £Uu y Ji) 

y Jy) gjf CZjUc AftlS , LE-vii* 

a.h. 649, A.D. 1251, p. 215. 

Ud'j • • • (ah. 649, p.296) Ufp. v*) h\j 6 Jg\s>- 

J 3i j <>br U"i S $•*/• (*^ **[> 

3 3 *-«» JI-* yi »]J «—»U» ^cjJI (jhaJL Ju*. w UaL) 

beX^l^ ^ ^ * j jj\ &i ul -f?C .. (P- 296) 4>U^, 
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A'ch&ra , “established custom, usage;’ 9 the other, and more 
probable meaning, as 'VTOI4$ A charyya, “ A spiritual guide,” 
under the vernacular variants of A'chdrj and A'chdri. 

We know that many of the chiefs of these Rajput tribes 

(*.h. 649, a.d. 1261) j tfity 

Juil [fyj***- US^ erf' ^ *?" ^ (*'**'* 

j\ immlj-aj jt Cwit ^Jw«U ^ a r* - t£ \j j 

p- m - UJJ* 

. M 

.(A.H. 651, a.d* 1253) Ju &£ JjA Jcjb 

», —^ ^ b ^ \ 1 

p.299. Calcutta text. Jjjy 

Also Elliot’s Historians, ii. pp. 351, note 1, 366, 370. 

The T&rikh-i-Mubfcrak Shfthi, compiled circa a.h. 838, which closely follows 
Minh&j us Sirfij, in the epitome of the earlier reigns of the Sultfms of Dehli, 
in giving its version of the encounter with Ch&har Deva, speaks of him as 

Jjl jl»J ^ jU^ 3** 

The other R&jas, from Prithvi downwards, are merely described severally as 

if\j 9 coU, or uXSU. 

“ In the very early periods, the princes of the Solar line, like the Egyptians 
and Romans, combined the offices of the priesthood with kingly power, and this 
whether Brahmanical or Boodhist . .. and in ancient sculpture and drawings the 
head is as often adorned with the braided look of the ascetic as with the diadem 
of royalty (even now the Rana of M6war mingles spiritual duties with those of 
royalty, and when he attends the temple . . . performs himself all the offices of 
high priest of the day).” Tod, i. 27,582.—22# 22 dy&wara, title of prince of Mar- 
war ; R&j R4j Indra of Amber; ii. 137.—Rawal, title of the prince of Jessulmlr; 
ii. pp. 249, 277.—Ranas of M6war dewdne or Vicegerents of Siva; i. 517.— 
Rana of M6war, heir to the throne of Rama, called Hindua Sooraj , or Sun of the 
Hindus; i. 211, 232.—The Aehdri , however, may by some sort of possibility 
stand for Aharya, a term derived from Ahar in Oodipur, i. pp. 213, 216. 
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in later days affected hierarchal honours, calling themselves 
Mahant8 9 etc., and the famous Samarsi was designated as 
the “ Regent of Mah&deva.” 1 

The coins described below illustrate—1, The independent 
position of Chahar Deva as Mahdrdja Adhirdja ; 2, His con¬ 
cession of supremacy to Altamsh; 3, The establishment of 
Altamsh’s generals in Ajmir; and, 4, The contrast in the 
orthography of the Dehli coins of that Sult&n, and the trans¬ 
literation of the name current in Rajput&na. 

Coins of ChAhab Deva, as paramount Sovereign. 

No. 39. S.C. (copper in excess). Weight, 50 grs. A.A. xix. 16. 

Horseman. Bull. 

Sri Chdhada Deva. Asdwari Sri Samanta Deva. 


ChAhab Deva, as Tributary to Shams-ud-din Altamsh ? 

No. 40, S.C. (copper predominates). Weight,48 grs. (No. 15, pi. 1.) 
Ariana Antiqna, xix. 31, 34, 37. Prinsep’s Essays, pL xxvi. 31. 
Horseman. Bull. 


Sri Chdhada Deva. 


Asdwari Sri Samasorala Deve. 


Altamsh’s own proper Coins, struck at Ajmir ? 
No. 41. S.C. (of inferior value). Weight, 50 grs. 
Prinsep’s Essays, i. p. 338. 

Horseman. Bull. 


Sri Hamirak . 


4ft 

Sri Samasorala Deve. 


1 Tod, i. 267. Minh&j us Sir&j, at p. 149, Calcutta text, speaking of Lakh- 
maniah of Bengal, uses a curious expression in regard to his position as Khalifa. 

. Inter alia, see notice of u Achferj Mali Bhadur,” Elliot, ii. 647. 
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Altamsh’s Imperial Debit Coins. 

No. 42. S.C. Weight, 48 grs. (No. 16, pi. 1.) 

Samvat, 1288= a.d. 1231 =a.h. 629. 

Ariana Antiqua, xix. 32, xx. 3. Prinsep’s Essays, xxvi. 34, 39, 41. 

Horseman. Bull. 

Sri Hammirah . Suritan Sri Samasadin . 

On the side of the Bull, 

These issues vary materially in the intrinsic value of the dif¬ 
ferent pieces, ranging from nearly pure silver to copper, with a 
mere trace of the higher metal. 

The legends on these coins differ occasionally in the definition 
of the Hindi version of the Sult&n’s name and titles: some 
specimens have WfFR f^T Suritdn Sri Samasa din, 

and occasionally din . Among other peculiarities, coins 
with these latter legends insert what are apparently dates, 
under the hump of the recumbent Bull. The isolated num¬ 
bers hitherto observed extend only to 8 = 4 and $ = 6, which 
may be supposed to indicate the years of the reign. The 
practice of introducing the full Samrnt date, in the available 
spaces in the general outline of the Tughra device, seems to 
have been an amplification of this preliminary modification 
of the old Hindu symbols and their ultimate elaboration into 
numeral dates, as above given. 

The subordinate die modifications peculiar to the epochal 
and geographical ramifications of the ancient device of the 
Hindu kings of K&bul are otherwise interesting, and may 
lead, under closer and more exact observation, to an im¬ 
proved classification of the different mintages. In the strictly 
initial section of these issues, comprising the silver money, the 
symbol on the Bull of Siva is confined to his own special 
trident or trisul. Anangap&la introduces a sword or club 
in place of the trident (Ariana Antiqua, xix. 15; Prinsep’s 
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Essays, pi. xxv. figs. 14, 15), and at times resorts to a four- 
petalled flower (J.R.A.S. ix. 9). Madana Pala retains the 
trisul but slightly altered (xxv. 16), though in other cases 
he varies the device (xxvi. 27), and in one instance reverts 
to the best form of the old Brahman trisul (J.R.A.S. ix. fig. 
13), with the exceptional adjunct of a clearly defined ^=2. 
Prithvi R&ja and Chahar Deva admit of a further alteration, 
and the ancient trident assumes almost the form of an open¬ 
ing flower (xxv. 21, 30, 31). Muhammad bin Sdm, without 
rejecting the modernised form of the old symbol, in some 
cases affects a rose-like flower similar to that employed by 
Ananga (xxv. 20). 

One of the most instructive exemplifications of the then 
prevailing system of adoption, or assimilation of local 
types, is afforded by another mintage of Altamsh’s, of 
earlier date, which is directly identified with the capture of 
Bantambhor, in a.h. 623 (Samvat 1283 = a.d. 1226), from 
Chfihar Deva's predecessor, Malaya Varmma Deva (a.d. 1210- 
1235). 1 The obvious imitation of the style and arrangement 
of the legends of the local (Narwar P) money may be traced 
on the Hindi face of the Indo-Muhammadan pieces; and the 
substitution of Ghaznavi Persian legends for the imperfect 
design of the typical horseman of the Kabul Brahmans, in 
conventional use in the patrimonial states of the Mahoba 
Varmma dynasty, is also suggestive, and, taken in connection 
with the fact that this new issue was not sustained beyond 
the single annual date now quoted, would seem to show that 
the exceptional currency was designed to mark the event of 

1 General Cunningham, J.A.S. Bengal, vol. xxxiv. (1865) p. 127, and Archmo- 
logical Report, 1864-5, p. 30. [The name is not given in any historical account; 
the identity of the owner of the fortress is assumed from the connection established 
by the coins.] 
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the conquest of the celebrated Hindu stronghold, so Taunt¬ 
ingly reported by the contemporary historian r 1 in short, we 
may fairly infer that the coinage in question was intended 
as a kind of Numismatic Fateh Namah , or “ announcement 
of victory;” its superscriptions, couched in the conjoined 
languages and alphabets of conquerors and conquered, were 
made more emphatically to point to the epoch of the sur¬ 
render, by the repetition of the date, in the eras special to 
either nationality. These stamped manifestoes of the new 
lords of the soil penetrated more readily throughout the 
land, and brought home to the comprehensions of the primi¬ 
tive races, among whom they were designed to circulate, the 
actual change in the ruling power, far more effectively than 
elaborate proclamations by sound of trumpet or beat of drum, 
which would have secured a short lived and less abiding 
expression of triumph. 

One of the peculiarities of this issue, which also gives it 
an independent value, is that it furnishes the single instance, 
in the entire range of Altamsh’s Kufie or Persian coins and 


0^5 J ^j jt} j 1 

|*l AJ |»lC gCLrf l j m-Jlj ArIj j | 

JuJy *X*\ <uli ^Lj Jj\ j jluLfc jj\ J 

j \ JjU Juhj jl^»» ) 

jj>\ J*aib j\ jJyJ dSU j J Jtfj* 


Tabukht-i-Nhsiri, tvr 


Jut 


t? 


Elliot’s Historians, ii. 324; Ferishtah (Briggs), i. p. 210; Elphinstone (edit. 
1866), p. 374. See also note to coin of Shfr Sh&h, from the same mint, tn/rd, 
for a description of the fortress itaelt 
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inscriptions, of a counterpart definition of his original Turki 
name, the correct expression of which is still undetermined; 
and though the Hindi version may carry but little positive 
authority in the matter, it gives us probably the pronuncia¬ 
tion as orally delivered by his Turki officials to the Indian 
Pandits who transliterated the name for the local die engravers. 


Malaya Yamuna Deva, of Kilinjar, Ndrtoar , eto. ? 

No. 48. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 to 56 grs. Samvat, 
1282=a.d. 1225. 1 


Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxv. fig. 17; Joum. As. Soc. Bengal, 1865, 
pi. xviii. figs. 25, 26, p. 126. 



Sri Mat Malaya 
Varmma Deva . 
Sam(vat) 12 . . 


A 

crudely executed 
figure of the 
K&bul horseman. 


Shams-ud-d(n Altamsh, on the conquest of Rantamhhor. f 

No. 44. Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. Samvat , 1288, 
a.h. 623=a.d. 1226. (No. 14, pi. i.) 


Centke. 

Mabgin. 


Sri Sultdna 
Lititimisi . 
Samvat , 1283. 


1 Other dates extant on coins, S. 1280, 1288, and S. 1290. 
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Chdhara Deva. Narwar Coins. ? 

No. 45. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 to 59 grs. 

Samvat, 1303 1 =a.d. 1246. 

Engravings, J.A.S. Bengal, 1865, pi. xviii. figs. 27, 28, p. 126. 

Sri Mat Chdhada Deva. 
Samvat , 1303. 

No. 46. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 
My cabinet. 

Obvxbsb—^ llUudl jjlLLJl 

Rkvebsb—H orseman, as in Muhammad bin S&m’s coin, No. 5, pi. i. 

No. 47. Silver and copper. Weight, 46 grs. Common. 

No. 17, pL i. 

Reverie—Sri Hammirah. Horseman. 

No. 48.' Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. Common. 

No. 18, pi. i. 

Obverse—^ HaLu*M yu,A*i> 

Reverse—Sri Hammirah. Horseman. 

No. 49. Copper. Weight, 44 grs. Bare. Mult&n. 

Obverse —Square area, within a circle, with a dotted margin. 

^UaUl 

Reverie —Area, as in No. 19, pi. i., <— 

1 Other dates range on down to S. 1311. 


Figure of the 
horseman, 

scarcely recognisable. 
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The orthography of Muttdn on the coin is simply (jUL 
without any dots, which for a long time made me hesitate in 
admitting the present reading, but which is now fully esta¬ 
blished by the legend on coins of Uzbeg P4i; and I have 
singular confirmation of the disregard of the true sounds of m 
and b, prevailing at this period, in the fact that many MSS. 
of the Tabak&t-i-N4siri—the original of which was of nearly 
contemporaneous composition—define the name as^lib, 1 a cir¬ 
cumstance which has led to amusing confusion in the printed 
edition prepared in Calcutta by Maulawis Khadim Husain 
and ’Abd-al-Hai (1864),* whose geographical knowledge of 
Northern India seems to have been strangely defective. 

No. 50. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 52 gw. Bare. 

Obverse —Horseman, with traces of Sri Hammirah , in Hindi. 

■ 'A 

UT. J 

1 There are otherwise many variants of the name. Huen Thsang (a.d. 640) 
is said to give the Chinese transcript of Moidatidn (Paris edition, i. 210; iii. 173, 
401). Mas’audi (a.d. 912) has ^ ^ (Paris edition, 

i. pp. 151, 375). Albironi calls it (Reinaud, 212). The 

astrolabe described by M. Dorn (St Petersburg) gives M* “MovAtov.” 

^ c 

The Margfid A1 Iflila'supplies ^IsLe, «nd a variant in ^UaU. 

See for early aocounts of the place Elliot's Historians, i. pp. 23, 27, 29, 35, etc. 

* Pages 176, 182, 270, 821. EUiofi Historians, ii. pp. 828. 
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No. 51. New variety. Silver and oopper. Weight, 46 grs. 
Very rare. 

Obverse —Horseman, with the word at the top of the field, 

as in No. 80, pi. i., of the succeeding issues. 


Reverse —Square area. Legend V 

in crude Kufic. J 

\ 

No. 52. Copper. Weight, 26 grs. 
Obverse — J Jo:. 

Reverse —^UaluJI. 


i\ 

Rare. No. 19, pi. i. 


No. 53. Copper. Weight, 24 grs. Common. No. 20, pi. i. 
Obverse —Jjlc 
Reverse — 

No. 54. Copper. Weight, 28 grs. Rare. No. 21, pi. i. 
Obverse —. 

Reverse —^ Sri Samasa din. 

No. 55. Copper. Weight, 25£ grs. Rare. No. 22, pi. i. 
Obverse — J «Xc.. Ornamental Kufic letters. 

Reverse —. 


No. 56. New variety. Copper. Weight, 40 grs. Rare. 
Obverse — J Ac in open Kufic letters, with a six-pointed star above 
and below the word, encircled with a dotted margin. 
Reverse —with ornamental tughra scrolls and dotted margin. 

No. 57. Copper. Weight, 25J grs. No. 23, pi. i. 

Obverse —. 

Reverse —1 • 
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No. 58. New variety. Silver and copper. Weight, 38 grs. 
Very rare. 

Obverse —in a circle with two stars and dotted inner margin. 
Reverse —A modified outline of the ancient typical Bull, with 
or 

I was on the point of closing the long descriptive list of the coins 
of Altamsh, when Colonel Guthrie opportunely received from Major 
Stubbs, among his latest acquisitions in India, the most remarkable 
curiosity of the entire Path&n series at present known. The gold 
piece in question was apparently struck at the important strategical 
position of Nagor, 1 in the second year of Altamsh’s reign. 

No. 59. Gold. Weight, 70*6 grs. Unique. Nagor, a.h. 608. 



Above the Horseman, 
c 

Below the Horseman, 




Margin— J \j~>j [*Xa sr*] 


u' -<=r-^' 






The authoritative portrait of Altamsh, on horseback, is highly interesting, 
giving, as it does, so many curious details of costume and equipment As a work 
of art, the die is defective in the extreme; but still it has its merit in revealing 
an original and independent representation of the monarch. The general design 
follows one of the exceptional models of the coinages of Ghor and Her&t, 2 3 where 
the horse is seen at full charge, and the rider with upraised mace, the special 


1 Lat. 27° 10', long. 73° 50 '; about 60 miles N.E. of old Mandor (Jodpur), and 
60 N.W. of Ajmir. Tod, ii. 15, 16; Elliot, it 326, 342, 370; Ain-i Akbari, ii. 

80. Minh&j speaks of Mundor as in the Siwalik, and he frequently adverts to 
“ H&nsi and the Siwalik” in conjunction, while, on the other hand, he seems to 
exclude Pinjore from that range. 

3 J.R.A.8. xviL p. 205, No. 57; and, doubtfully, No. 53 plate, fig. 9. 
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weapon of the great Mahmfid. The form of the saddle, the seat of the horseman, 
the chanfrein or head-armour of the steed and his erect tail, all seem to point to 
Titrki ideals. The head-dress of the king is likewise peculiar, bat the obliterated 
outline on this piece does not admit of our tracing the crest, whether of helmet or 
of crown; the flowing Ml at the back of the head is remarkable, and has some¬ 
thing of a Sassanian air; the well-grown beard of the king oompletes the picture. 
It is, moreoYer, specially to be noted that as the device follows Ghori models, 
so the coin itself adheres to the standard of the Northern dindn, and has nothing 
in common with Indian weights. 

If the leading device is faulty in its treatment, the definition of the letters of the 
legends is still more imperfect; the legends themselves are also clearly in the initial 
or transition stage, from the fixed tenor of the old routine to the adaptation of new 
associations. The points to a moderately early period of the reign of the 

sovereign, but the hitherto unexampled use of the term ^.UoU At-kufbi, i.e. the 

“Freedman,” or dynastic dependent o/Zwtf-ud-din Aibak, more distinctly limits 
the date to a period when Altamsh had not quite emancipated himself from the halo 
of his late master’s reign. The “ in the time of the Com¬ 

mander of the Faithful,” which follows the _ -.Uol \ J is also an unusual form, but the 
expression is quite legitimate, and is replaced later in the day by the more enduring 
synonym of ^ r ^5 “ in the time of,” or “ during the domination of.” The 
reservation in regard to the name of the Khalif is also suggestive,—conquest in 
India had been too quick, and the new kingdom wqp still too isolated, for the Muslim 
adventurers in that ultima thule to have been taught the personal designation of 
the Pontiff, to whom all civilized Musulm&ns confessed allegiance. The proposed 
reading of the two words on the field may require justification; the 1 
is certainly more like *, ^ ^ f but the superimposed dot settles the question; the 
also might be preferably transcribed and Nag 6 r itself is usually written 
with the long a j£\j . Moreover, if these two words ran together in a full mar¬ 
ginal legend, the prefix tmgJ would be indispensable, but in the open field, in parallel 
cases, the name itself was left to stand alone in its monogrammatio form. The 
marginal legend, the most important record of all for the absolute determination 
of the history of the piece, is not only incomplete, but the outlines of the letters 
are unusually crude and ill formed. The difficulties, however, are limited to the 
word preceding the obvious f and to the unit or decimal preceding the 

equally clear ^. The former is but of little import, and we may, for the 

present, admit Dindr , or some of its equivalents; but the date is of the fint con¬ 
sequence, and all things considered for ^Uj , 411 optional alternative, best 
meets the requirements of the case. W 

Inscriptions of Shams-ud-din Altamsh. 

F. Inscription over the doorway of the second story of the Kutb Mindr. 

iIVA umII 
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G. Inscription on the Upper Circlet of the Second Story of the 

Minaret. 

C_A lj Ci3L* si^UaLJI 

ill! J 

^un j Jj*n k-v j j r ui 

Js.JU>\ *UJI ^ .x^l ij>U\ iU\ JUr jl^UM iJjjJl lfi 
Uso» A»yi J JjuJl^Ali atfUJl *U- s->^ *1 aJI 

j+a\ j *li ^ylla L Jl ^juw^cJj! j&uk\ y\ UjJ! <dl\ <ul£ ^*x* j 
A)Lw»^ 5^*! J &3llrtl—> j <l(L« dll! jl > - 

H. On the third story over the doorway, and on one of the bands, 

similar laudatory titles are repeated, with the addition of 
djis^\ ,j^aj and other minor variations; and finally the epi¬ 
graph (i.) over the doorway of the fourth story attributes the 
entire structure (with- obvious error) to the time of Altamsh. 
The modification of his titles and designations alone would 
indicate the deferred execution of this inscription. 

|JaA*N *1jJiclH ^UoUl iSjjJl *jl**ll 

Liatt yuAJ* j uldUi 

j j jxs* j 

j*a\j ^ Ua L J l 

I. Inscription of Altamsh on one of the centre arches at the 
Sutb, date a.h. 629. 

J. There is also an imperfect inscription of Altamsh on the lower 
belt of one of the minarets of the mosque at Ajmir. Gen. Cunning¬ 
ham gives the following as the still legible portion: 

\j*\ jJj ^UJI JlAA #\ J>J! JUU\ ^UaL 

Archaeological Report, 1864-5, p. 9.—The Emperor B&bar has preserved a 
notice of an inscription of Altamsh, which he saw on the gate of the Unodhi y at 
Gwalior, dated a.h. 680 (Erakine, p. 884; Arch. Rep. 1864, p. 56). 
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N£sir-ud-dfri Mahmud Sh£h, heir apparent of Altamsh. 

(See p. 45, *upr&.) 

No. 60. Silver. Weight, 163*1 grs. Unique. British Museum. 



Obverse. 

l w+mJ 


OyAS? 9 jLj>\ 



(X*i\ 4fe 




Margin, illegible. 


The incidental details of the legends restrict the assign¬ 
ment of this piece to one of two individuals, the eldest or the 
youngest son of Altamsh, the latter of whom was authori¬ 
tatively designated by the identical name and title of 
N&air-ud-din Mahmud, 1 in 626 a.h., after the decease of 
his brother, the cherished heir apparent to the newly- 
established Muslim empire in the East. The introduction 
of the formula, “ during the reign of (the Khalif) A1 Mos- 

*i j 3 !^jUaL* 1 

Tabtk&t Nfcriri, p. 181; p\j j wJiL P- 201 * 

6 
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tansir billah,” on the reverse! limits the ultimate date of the 
possible issue of the coin, not so much to the fifth month of 
the year a.h. 640, when that Pontiff died, but with dear local 
effect to a.h. 641, when the knowledge of his death was 
officially declared by the substitution of a new name in the 
mintages of the capital of Hindustan. 1 

The younger son, who was destined eventually to succeed 
to the throne of his father at Dehli, in a.h. 644, after the in¬ 
tervening reigns of Rukn-ud-din Firfiz Sh&h, Riziah, Mu’izz- 
ud-dm Bahr&m Sh&h, and Al&-ud-din Mas’aud Sh&h, in all, 
however, extending only over a space of eleven years posterior 
to the death of Altamsh, must, under these conditions, have 
been but of tender years, and, though, at this juncture, pro¬ 
moted to the titular honours of an dder brother, in no posi¬ 
tion to exercise authority in his own person, and still less 
likely to have had medallic tribute paid to him by his father, 
should such motives be suggested in reference to the unique 
specimen under review. To the first-born, N&sir-ud-din 
Mahmud, no such objections apply: he was very early in¬ 
vested by his sire with the administration of the important 
government of L&hor, and in a.h. 623 advanced to the higher 
charge of the dependencies of Oudh, from which quasi outpost 
he was called upon to proceed against His&m-ud-din ’Awz 
(No. 4 in the list of Governors, p. 8), who had already achieved 
a very complete independence in the province of Bengal. 
Here his arms were fortuitously, but not the less effectually 
successful, so that he had honours thrust upon him even to the 
Red Umbrella and its attendant dignities, 8 whatever the exact 

1 Silver coins of Alfc-ud-din Mas’arid, infrd. 

* His title is usually limited by Minh&j us Sir&j to t * |f\ ^ (pp. 177,181,201); 
but on one occasion crop® out incidentally in the Court list, where, in his 

place among the sons of the Emperor Altamsh, he is so designated (p. 178). 
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measure of power these heraldic insignia carried with them. 
He was, moreover, specially associated with the Pontifical 
recognition of the Indian empire, and was permitted to share 
the KhiPaU (or robes of investiture) forwarded on the occa¬ 
sion from Baghdad. 

I should prefer, therefore, to attribute the issue of this 
piece to the close of his career : the lowest range of the 
date, as its legend declares in indirect terms, is antecedent 
to 641 a.h., but the technical and manipulative treatment 
of the crude Kufic epigraph brings it into close connexion 
with many of the introductory specimens of the Imperial 
Mint, and the tenor of the legend equally removes it from 
the terms of the later phraseology imported into the Dehli 
series. We have seen that there was some confusion as 
to the correct orthography of the name of the Khalif 
on the coins of Altamsh (Nos. 29, 30), in the irregular 
addition of and jJo to the name of Mustansir; but 
the introductory coin No. 28 defines the title simply as 
u Al Mustansir, Commander ©f the 
Faithful,” a definition which is adhered to on the money 
of Biziah and her successors. In this particular the pre¬ 
sent specimen follows the exceptional example of some of 
Altamsh’s coins, No. 30, and appends to the name the ulti¬ 
mately discarded . The imperfect arrangement of the 
legend, necessitating a filling-in of the vacant space, at the 
conclusion of the ordinary sentence, with an extraneous word, 
also identifies the piece with Altamsh’s tentative issues, and 
the caligraphic conjunction of the initial 1 alif with the body 
of the succeeding J Idm in fUl! indicates the teaching of a 
similar school of die engravers, which is rendered more 
marked by the insertion of so many short vowels, a practice 
which was not long persevered in. 
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The adjunct of “Sh&h” after the name of the prince, 1 and 
the abstinence from the use of the title of Sutt&n at this point, 
is suggestive, as also is the tenor of the final ^ in lieu 
of the imperial ^ILLdl which may possibly refer to the 
still current employment of the simple of the days of 
his more humble pretensions, to be seen on so many of the 
father’s coins, ph i. figs, 20, 23. 


ALTAMSH’S ALIEN CONTEMPORARIES on INDIAN SOIL. 

The alien intruders upon Indian territories, whether kings 
or generals, who have left numismatic evidence of their pre¬ 
sence in or near the dominions of Altamsh, number no less 
than seven. 9 Their careers can scarcely be made to follow 

1 N&sir-ud-dfn Mahmdd, the seoond eon of the then ruling Emperor, is called 
by his own special biographer, Minh&j us Sir&j, 

(pp. 9, 177, 178, 201, etc,), which is in oontrast to the nominal adjunct so con¬ 
stant with bis predecessors, Firfiz Sh&h, Bahr&m Sh&h, Mas* add Sh&h. On one 
oocasion only does the additional Sh&h appear in a substituted list of Altamah*s 
court (p. 178}, where the text gives—1. Sult&n N&sir-ud-djn ... 2. Sult&n 
N&sir-ud-djn Mahm&d; and at the end, after the name of Eukn-ud-din Fir&z 
Sh&h, comes “N&sir-ud-dfn Mahmfld Shdh” 

2 William Erskine, in his latest work on “ B&ber and Hum&ydn” (London, 
1864), gives a summary of the various Mongol and T&rki tribes, and their early 
seats, which has an important bearing on the successive invasions of India. 

“ The tribes which we include under the name of Tatar (properly * T&t&r*), 
consist chiefly of three great divisions or races, all differing from each other in 
manners, institutions, and language. 1. The Tunguses and Manchtis in the east 
of Asia, north of China. 2. The Mongols, or, as they are called by the Persians 
and Indians, the Moghuls, who occupy chiefly the middle portion north of Tibet, 
nearly as far west as Terf&n, and part of the desert between that and Yaik; and 
3. The Ttxrks, who for many centuries have possessed large regions that extend 
on the west of the Mongols from the desert of Kobi, having for their southern 
boundary the mountains of K&shghar and Pkmer, Khor&s&n, the Caspian and 
Black Sea; the Don and Wolga on the west, and Siberia on the north. But 
some few tribes, both of Mongols and of Tflrks, are to be found in the limits thus 
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any very exact sequence, but the general order of their 
action on the history of Hindustan will perhaps be suffi¬ 
ciently preserved in the arrangement now adopted. 

I. T&j-ud-din Hduz, already noticed, p. 24. 

H. Ald-ud-din Muhammad Khdrizm. 

Hi. Jal&l-ud-din Mankbamin. 

IY. Ohangiz Kh&n. 

Y. Hasan Earlagh, 

YI. UzbegP&i. 

YII. N&sir-ud-din Eubichah of Sind. 

The dynasty of the Ehdrizmian kings, from their first 
dawn of independence to their last scion, the heroic Jal&l-ud- 
din, is as follows:— 

a.h. comnxciD a.d. 

1. Kutb-ud-din Mohammad bin Anuahtagin, 491 ... 9th Dec. 1097. 

2. JaUl-ud-din Atsiz .521 ... 17th Jan. 1127. 

8. T4j-ud-dlnnAral4n( w lL,l Jil)bmAtsiz,551 ... 25th Feb. 1156. 

4. Sult&n Sh4h bin T1 Arslan .... 507 ... 4th Sept. 1172. 

5. AM-ud-dfn AMI Muzaffar Takash bin H 

Arsldn. 589 ... 7th Jan. 1193. 

6. A16-ud-din AMI Fath Muhammad, bin 

Takash ........ . 596 ... 23rd Oct. 1199. 

7. Jaldl-ud-din Mankbamin, bin AM-ud-din 

Muhammad.617 ... 8th Mar. 1220. 


marked out as peculiarly belonging to their respective ranges. The Tdrks are 
the most extensive and numerous of the three races 1 ' (vol. L p. 9.10). 

u Alk-ud-din’s troops were chiefly Ttirkm&ns and Canoalis” (D'Ohsson, i. 196; 
Price, ii 405). 

u Chengiz Kh&n's grand army was a mixed assemblage of many tribes and 
races. The T&tar tribe formed the advance 1 ' (Erakine, i. p, 534). 

8 aif-ud-din Aghrak*s forces, during his governorship of Peeh&war in 617 a.h., 
were composed of “ Khonllondjes (Arabs) and Tdrkm&ns." Yamin Malik's troops, 
the same period, were Tflrk “ Cancalis."—D'Ohsson, i. 299,300, 803. 

1 Ibn Asir, Edmil Altawdrikh, Tomberg’s Arabio text, p. 103; Fnehn. Num. 
Muham. 145, and Opuscnla postum, by Dorn, 1855, pp. 58, 252; Price, Mahom- 
medan Hist. ii. p. 389; Petis de la Croix. 
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Coins of Ald-ud-dkn Muhammad hm Takash. 

No. 61. Gold. Weight, 65 grs.; sue, 6. Ghazni, a.h. 623. 1 
India Museum. Similar to Muhammad bin Sam’s coin No. 1. 
Fraehn. Eecensio. pp. 145,595. Ariana Antiqua, pi. xx. fig. 28. 



The silver coins of this Sult&n, of which there are three 
varieties of types, scarcely affect the series of Indian issues, 
beyond the monogrammatic record of the ancient Mint of 
Perw&n, 8 whose proximate silver mines contributed so much 
to the currencies of the south. The mixed silver and copper 
coins, on the other hand, are strangely identified with the 
early traditions of the K&bul Brahmans, and show how firmly 


1 Other dates, Ghazni 614, 616, 617 a.h. Badakhsh&n (undated) J.R.A.S. 
xyiii. 202. 

1 Perwfcn, lat. 85° O', long. 60° 16'. J.R.A.S. ix. p. 881, and pp. 267,801-2-3; 
XTii. pp. 184,186, 200, 201. “Between ‘ J&ri&na and Panjhir,’ are the mines of 
ore, in which the people dwell, without gardens, orchards, or tilled lands."— 
Ouseley, p. 225. Erskine’s B&ber, pp. 139,146. Masson, iii. 166. 

Y&ktit gives more full information as to the produce of these mines. “ L’argent 
y est, dit-on, si abondant qu’une seule botte de legumes cofite on drachme. La 
mine est au sommet d’une montagne qui domine la rille . . . et cette montagne, 
i force d’avoir €t6 creusde, ressemble h one vaste caverne.”—La Perse. M. B. de 
Meynard. Paris, 1861, p. 116. 
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the dominant heraldic device held its own, both among their 
own home tribes for succeeding generations, and equally re¬ 
ceived acceptance from so many foreign invaders of the soil. 


No. 62. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 


Obverse. 

Horseman in Tughra, to the 
left. 

Legend arranged in vacant cor¬ 
ners of the general device. 


Reverse. 
Bull mTughra 

£iJt y->\ 

iiH 

Some specimens hare outer 

. ... lit 



No. 63. Variety. No. 10, plate and No. 56, page 203, J.R.A.S. 
xvii.; Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxxiii. fig. 2. 

Obverse —Horseman in Tughra. 

Reverse —Full front face in Tughra. 

The palpable and obvious legends usually inserted in the 
vacant spaces around the leading device are seemingly omitted 
in this specimen, but on closer examination the flowing lines 
of the figure of the Horseman are seen to be composed of 
crypto-writing, arranged with considerable skill, so that an 
ordinary observer would scarcely detect the departure from 
the standard design of the earlier mintages. It is more diffi¬ 
cult, however, to say what is and what is not designed to be 
conveyed in this elaborate monogram, 1 but I fancy that I am 

1 These cyphers or monogrammatic enigmas found much favour with the Tftrks, 
as may he seen in the Ottoman Sult&n’s complicated Tughrat composing the 
ordinary central device of the currency of Constantinople. The earliest example, 
in this series, is that of Urkh&n bin Usmta, a.h. 726 (Marsden, No. 379). The 
Tughra or monogram of ^ (*•“• 1099) “ described 

by Marsden “ as produced by a fanciful distortion of the characters that express 
the name” (p. 404). 
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able to trace a considerable portion of the authorized Muham¬ 
madan KaJimah 1 

On the reverse is to be seen a most eccentric Ohinese- 
looking pattern, which resolves itself, on examination, into a 
full-front human face. The Arabic word occupies the 
vacant space on the forehead, while the eyebrows, nose, and 
cheek-bones are formed after the composite design of a strung 
bow, with the arrow in position pointing downwards, its 
forked point representing the nostrils. Two simple dots be¬ 
low the bow-string, one on either side of the arrow, answer¬ 
ing for the eyes, complete the picture. Traces of Kufic 

1 My comments, in 1858, on a parallel piece, were to the following effect:— 

“ In the abeenoe of the coin itself^ it would be rash to speculate upon the true 
purport of this obverse, or the tenor or language of the partially-viaible legend. 
The reverse figure of the horseman, however, offers tempting material for the 
exercise of analytical ingenuity. 

“ That the lines of which the device is composed were originally designed to 
convey, in more or leas intelligible cypher, some Moslem formula, there can be 
little question. How much latitude in the definite expression of the letters was 
conceded to the needful artistic assimilation to the normal type, it may be difficult 
to say. But, though I should hesitate to pretend that my eye could follow the 
several letters of the full Kalimah of tV+1— I have no doubt that 

those words are covertly embodied in the lines forming portions of the general 
outline. The Kufic is palpable, when reading upwards from the front of 

the butt-end of the spear; portions of the way be traced along the spear 
itself and the rest may be imagined under the reasonable latitude already claimed; 
and, lastly, the may be conceded in virtue of its very obvious final f which 
appears over the hone's bind-quarters. 

“ The practice of reticulating words and names into device embellishments for 
the coinage was in high favour with the S&m&ni mint-masters; and we have nume¬ 
rous instances of a similar tendency among the Muhammadan races who succeeded 
to much of the civilization of the Bukh&r& empire, with the modified boundaries 
or altered seats of government, incident to their progress towards the richer pro¬ 
vinces of the south. To confine myself to a single exemplification, however, I 
may cite the Qhaznavi (L&hor) currency, with the recumbent Bull in Tughra on 
the obverse, and with a Kufic legend on the reverse. In the lines of this ancient 
and revered Hindfc device may here be read, in all facility and in two several 
directions, the name of the prophet of the Arabs, —Prinsep’s Essays, 

pi. xxxiii. fig. 2. 
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writing are to be seen on the margin outside the square 
frame which encompasses the face. 

No. 64. Silver and Copper. 1 Weight, 49 grs. 

For engraving, see Ariana Antiqua, pL zx. fig. 4. 

Obverse. 


No device. 

Legend in a square area. 





.A 

, C ... 

|Jae 

J 


^T" 




Obtsbsx. 

_U 1 

-Jt 


>.i\ 

Jt 


Reverse. 

Bull in Tughray much debased, 
and wTnilftr in outline to the 
Peshawar coins of Muham¬ 
mad bin S6m (No. 12). 
Traces of Hindi letters at the 
top TO ? at the foot—? 

No. 65. Copper. 

Reverse. 

The Kurman style of Bull, 
with the word in¬ 


scribed on its side. 


No. 66. Variety, with the Mint ^ introduced below the Bull. 


No. 67. 

OBVER8E. 


Silver and copper. 

i Reverse. 


No device. 

Legend within a square. 


Horseman, to the left. 
Below the horse 


No. 68. 


Obverse, 
as in No. 67. 


Silver and copper. Weight, 53 grs. 



Reverse. 

Horseman to the right. 

In a line with the spear b 


1 606 A.H. 44 On iiu6rft dans son monogramme (Toogra), k In suite de son nom, 
l’6pith&te (Tombre de Dieu tur la terre, et Ton voulut, selon la coutume, ajouter k 
see titree oelui de second Alexandre. 11 prtffera le surnom de Sindjar, qni lui 
parut de meilleur augure, paroe que le prinoe seldjoukide avait rdgn6 quarante- 
un ans.”—D’Ohsson, i. 182. 
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No. 69. Silver and copper. Small ooin, Dehliwal form. 
Obverse. 

ui-h- i . n 

j\ _ 


No. 70. Variety, in oopper. Engraved as No. 8, pi. xx. 

Ariana Antiqua. 

Other varieties of AlA-ud-din Muhammad’s coinage, to 
which it is unnecessary to refer in detail, bear the names of 
the mints of Zamnd(hvcar t i\jb JSirdt, Parshor 

(Pesh&war), u l5JU? Tdlikdn, and ^jyL» Sufurkdn (Shub- 
berg&n). See J.R.A.S. xvii. p. 203, etc. 


Bevxbsx. 

The usual Indian type of 
Horseman to the right. 
Traces of 


Coins of Jal61-ud-din Mankbamin. 1 


No. 71. Silver. Weight, 47 grs. Unique. Masson collection. 
E. I. Museum. 


Obverse. 


V- « 

-jJuJl t 

^ j 

urjr*— 

W LL 



Reverse. 

,_,l_;_n 

A_L_M 


1 Almost all the Oriental authorities concur in writing this name as Mankbami, 
and D’Ohsson explains its meaning under that transcription as Mangou> “ 1’eternal/’ 
birti on virdi, a donn5. w —Dieu-donnd, i 195. The final consonant, in the name, 
on this ooin is absolutely identical in form with the terminal letters of ^yj , 
^y 9 and . There are, however, no dots, and the last syllable 

may possibly be intended for ^y nitty which compromise 1 have adopted through- 
oat. 
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No. 72. Silver and copper. Weight, 45 grs. Rare. 

Obvebsb —Horseman to the left, in broad lines. 

Revbbse —Legend in square Monumental Kudo Jl>- • . If . . . 

No. 73. Silver and oopper. Weight, 44 grs. 

Obvebsb —Horseman to the left, treated more after the Indian style. 
Traces of etc. 

Revbbse —In ordinary Persian letters, 

J)brjjtefl ^ILUt 

Coins of JaMl-ud-din Mankbarnin (minted in India). 

No. 74. Silver and Copper. Weight, 54 grs. 

Horseman. Bull. 

Sri Hamb-ah. Sri Jaldladin. 

N.B.—I had some doubts, in early days, as to whether these coins 
should be preferably attributed to ffiibah , JaMl-ud-din FirOs, or to 
JaMl-ud-din Khdritm Shdh. I have now definitively fixed upon the 
latter assignment on more exact Palasographio grounds, in addition 
to the arguments already brought forward against the claim of Pirux 
upon the typical evidence.—Pat&n Sultdns, 1st edition, p. 30. 


No. 75. Copper. - 



Obvebsb —Dotted margin within double lines. 
Revebse —Dotted margin inside a single circle. 


No. 76. Silver. 


Coins of Changiz Khan. 

Weight, 47 grs. Bare. India Museum. 
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No. 77. Silver and copper. 'Weight, 63 grs. 
(Similar in treatment.) 

J>»—» I 



Same legend. 


±-zi\ 


No. 78. 
LJLc*. Jjl-c 


fa- 




Copper. Kurmdn. 

Similar legend. 



The name of is written in precisely the same combined 
form as that in use on the later coins of Ala-ud-din; that is to say, 
with the end of the j ran into the succeeding ^. 

Satf*ud-<Un Hasan Karlagh. 

Saif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh, 1 one of the leading generals of 
Jal&l-ud-din Mankbamin, was left in charge of the depend¬ 
encies of Ghor and Ghazni by that Monarch on his departure 

1 Lonque Ogouz fils de Gara-khan . . . etait en guerre avec see parents . . . 
il triompba de see ennemis, conquit plusienrs pays, et devint un mon&rque puissant. 
H conroqua, pour lore, une assemble gdndrale, oil il tlmoigna sa satisfaction k 
see parents, k see offiders et & see troupes, et donna k ceux de sa famille qua 
1’ardent seoouru, le nom d’Owffourt, qui rent dire, en turc, aOiSt, mtxtiiairt*. 
Ce nom demeura k tons lours descendants, quoique, dans la suite, diverses ciroon- 
stances lour aient fait donner des noms particuliers, comme ceux de Corloucs, 
Collars*, Kiptehac*, etc.; mais le nom glndrique d'Ouigours ne lour en est pas 
moins restg.—IFOhsson (quoting the Jam'i ul Tuwkrikh), L 436. On compte 
encore parmi les branches dies Ogouzes: 1, Lee Ouigoures; 2, lee Oancalis; 3, lee 
Kiptohaos; 4, les Oarlouks; 6, les Galladjes; et 6, les Agatcheris. Ges nations 
turques habitaient la partie occidentale de l'Asie oentrale. Le territoire de 
Ouigours s’dtendait jusqu'aux monts Altai'; a Test de cette ohatne on trourait 
des peoples qui appartenaient, les uns, k la raoe torque, les autres, k la race tatare 
oo mongole (L p. 423-4). 
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from India, en route for I'r&k, in a.h. 620. 1 He is noticed 
casually by Minhfij us Sir&j about the year a.h. 624, as secur¬ 
ing his possessions from the plundering Moghuls of Oktai, by 
coming to terms with the invaders,* and he seems to have 
been able to hold his own, in an uncertain way, till a.h. 636, 
when the Moghul advance in force finally drove him down 
towards Sind and MultAn. 8 This occurred during the reign 
of Riziah, and his eldest son seems to have been deputed to 
attend the court of that Queen, where he was received with 
distinction, and complimented with the charge of the dis- 

1 The following is the Arabio text of Abulfeda relating to Haean Karlagh, ir. 884: 

^^4! jl^ll Af>- glbyJl ^ f,ja US s 

jiy Am j ^4 A ^ IaJ U ! jjlC 

'j/' 4 llj Aj itf wJ y jU*A j ——* 4-m) t Lii^i ~T bj Ail j 

Ai|l\ jib <du» ^ U ^ic j d&jl 

This is the Hasson Carrae of Degnignes. “ Lorsque Dgelaleddin edt appris qne 
lee Mogols avoient repast le Gihon, il yint k Labor dans le dessein d’aller son* 
mettre l’Eraque. II laiasa dans see nonrelles oonqu&tes deox officiers, Pehlevan 
Uzbek et Hasaan Carrae, surnomm6 Ooapha Moulk. Ce dernier dans la suite 
ehassa Uzbek, et s’empara de tout ce qu’il ayoit am Indes” (l'an 627 de 1* fiegire). 
Book xiy. p. 281, yol. ii.—D'Ohsson says, “Dj&al laiasa k Euzbec le gouyemement 
de see possessions dans l'lnde, et k Yefa-M61ik, oelui des pays de Gour et de Ghazna 
(620 a.h.).” iiL p. 4. 

* Tabak&t-i-Nasiri (Calcutta text) p. 888. 

<uLc> j3 u c *- ^ <?«»>) 

Khidmat is here used in the sense of tribute, as in the reoognised KAidmatdna, etc. 
is a word the derivation of which is not quite dear, but the meaning 
here seems to refer to “ receivers’* or collectors, rather than to Praetors, or “ the 
Police,'* as Johnson interprets the term , 

3 Tabekkt-i-N fesiri, p. 392. 
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trict of Baran (now Bulandshahr); shortly afterwards he dis¬ 
appeared, with little ceremony, and rejoined his father. Saif- 
ud-din Karlagh was eventually killed, during this same year, 
at the siege of Mult&n, by a troop d’£lite of Eiz-ud-din 
Balban, Kishlii Khdn , the governor of LTchh 1 and Multan, on 


1 Aa the town of Uchh has of late sank into obscurity, I quote a brief account 
of its monuments from a description of I7ch-8hari£ in 1836, by Munthi Mohan 
L&l:—“ Uch, sumamed Uch-Sharif\ or holy Uch (lat. 31° 12', long. 72° 3*), 
which, being near the junction of the united streams Hesudrus, Hyphasis, and 
Hydraotes, Aoesines, and Hydaspes, attracts the notice of geographers, contains 
numerous sepulchres of the Muhammadan saints. The oldest of all is that of 
Sh&h Saif ul H&qq&ri. A miserable wall without the roof environs the dust of 
the above saint. If I write the respective names of the saints of Uch, along 
with their incredible miracles, I fear to enlarge my remarks; however, I presume 
to lay before you the endeavours of my feeble pen in regard to Sh&h Siad Jal&l 
and his reputed descendants. He died 600 years ago, and is said to have lived to 
the age of 150. His tomb, which is inside a large but gloomy room, is elevated 
about five spans from the surface of the ground. It is a very simple building, 
adorned with the poor, frail and old canopy. Both of his sides have ten graves of 
his offspring. They are distinguished by one rising above the other, which fill 
the entire position of the room. None of them have any kind of inscription. 

“ The tomb where the body of the Makhdfim rests is a very poor structure, 
but raised about seven feet high from the ground, which is concealed by numerous 
other graves. There is nothing admirable in the shrine of the Makhdfim. 
Three small openings give light inside the apartment. The following Persian in¬ 
scription, written on the door, presents us with the date of the Makhdfim’s death: 

iJL> j j lsAJ b ^ *v a ih 

u ‘When the world was covered by darkness without the countenance of the Sh&h 

(or Makhd&m). The date was 785 of the Hijri era/ 

“ The mausoleum of Makhdfim Jah&ni&n Jiah&n Gasht is annually visited by the 
pilgrims of the distant country. It is very odd that the tombs of the saints of 
the holy Uch, who possessed such boundless reputation and respect in days of 
old, have been not adorned with any kind of architectural beauty, either by their 
posterity or believers, except that of ‘ Bibi Jind Vadi/ (or the lady of the long 
life). It is situate on the verge of a precipice, which commands the old bed of 
the Punj&b rivers, and gives a romantic view. The southern part of this magni¬ 
ficent sepulchre has been unfortunately swept away by the late inundations. The 
door opens towards the East, and has a sight of the other two cupolas. They 
excel in material and handsomeness the others of Uch, except that of 4 Bibi 
Jind Yadf/ 4 Bibi Jind Vadi ’ was one of the descendants of Sh&h Sfad Jal&l, 
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the part of Riziah. Saif-ud-din’s generals, however, having 
succeeded in concealing the fact of his death, were able to 
secure the surrender of the town. 1 

Saif-ud-dkn AU Hasan Karlagh. 

No. 79. Silver. Weight, 169*5 grs. (Six specimens E. India 
Collection.) a.h. 633, 634. 



« u\ i 

».<».. 4 I-j 

j * — ^ 

Rotted margin 





fc-Lr- 5 

Margin —^ 

4jUmw> j j s * ^ 1 4i>w> 


These coins are apparently Camp Mintages, as they bear no trace 
of the name of a Mint city: in their weight and general outline 
they seem to have been imitations of Altamsh's new currency. 


of whom I have already spoken. The dome in which she sleeps is erected of burnt 
bricks, which are cemented by mortar. The whole of the edifice is ornamented 
by various hues and lapis lazuli of the celebrated mines of Badakhshdn. The 
size of this grand building may be estimated at about 50 feet high, and the 
circumference 25.” 

2 Tabakfct-i-N&siri, p. 270. 
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No. 80. Copper (or mixed copper and silver).* 


Rajput 

Horseman 

Sri Hamirah. 



\ g ■ j tX\\ 

J 8 \ yjt\ 


t" 5 / 


No. 81. Silver and copper. Coin in the East India Collection. 

(i-g—«.«>) 

j l- * y jJl 

If this coin is correctly attributed, it would prove that 
Hasan Karlagh’s father’s name was Muhammad. 

No. 82. The most curious coins of Hasan Karlagh, how¬ 
ever, are those of the “Bull and Horseman” type, with 
Hindi legends, which follow the model of the DehUwdlas of 
Kub&chah of Sind. The name is oddly expressed, and the 
letters themselves are peculiar in their forms; but I have 
little doubt that the correct reading of the legend is as 
follows: 

Sri Hasan Karla . 

These coins, I believe, have never either been figured or 
published. They are common enough, as I have some six of 
them in my own limited collection. 8 

1 These are the coins entitled Dehliwfclas, following on to the previous models 
of N&sir-ud-din $ub&chah of Sind.—Ariana Antiqua, pi. xz. 19; Prinsep’s 
Essays, pL xxvi. 47. 

* After the above descriptive details of the coins of Hasan $arlagh and his 
son Muhammad had been set up in type, I discovered that General Cunningham 
had already put upon record, in his Archaeological Report to the Government of 


Rajput 
Horseman. 
Traces of 
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Ndsir-ud-din Muhammad bin Hasan Karlagh . 

I anticipate the due order of epochal sequence, in order to 
dispose of the coins of Hasan Karlagh’s son in immediate 
connection with those of his father. 

India (1863-4), certain speculations upon the attribution of these pieces, which 
are in many respects so opposed to my own deductions as to make me desire that 
the General should state his case in his own words, without further comment on 
my part, beyond a momentary expression of dissent from the association of the 
Bilingual coins of Nd*ir-ud-din (Arian. Ant 432; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 37, pL ii. 14), 
with the other specimens, which, on palmographical grounds, I should be disposed 
to sever, both in time and locality, from the rest of the crude Sindian issues. 

“ The first invasion of Indo-Scythians must have caused a very general dis¬ 
placement of the ruling races. . . . The vanquished would naturally have sought 
refuge in the less accessible districts around, and to this period, therefore, I would 
refer the settlement of the Awdnt and JatyuJuu in the Salt Range to the south, 
and of the Gakart in the hilly tracts of Pharw&la and D&ngali to the north-east. 

“ Of their subsequent history but little is recorded; we know only that they 
were divided into several branohes, and that they had all become Muhammadans. 
In the time of Bfiber, the ruling tribe, called the Karluki Satdrat, held the dis¬ 
tricts on both banks of the lower Suhfin River, under their chiefs Sangar Kh&n 
Karluki and Mirza Malvi Karluki. At a still earlier period the chiefs of this 
tribe, Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad, had asserted their independence by 
striking coins in their own names. The coins of the father are of the well-known 
< Bull and Horseman* type, with the legend in N&gari letters, ‘ Sri Satan Karluk .* 
The coins of the son are of three different kinds, two with Persian characters only, 
and the third with Persian on one ride and N&gari on the other. On the last 
coin there is a rude figure of a horse surrounded by the chiefs name, Ndur ud 
dtmfd wa ud din t in Persian letters, and on the reverse his name in three lines of 
N&gari letters, Sri Muhammad Karluk . On one of the Persian coins this chief 
calls himself Muhammad bmSatan Karluk (^jyj), an d on the other he takes the 
titles of ul-Malik ui-Mua'um Muhammad bin Satan, From the types and 
general appearance of these coins their date may be fixed with certainty as coeval 
with those of Altamish and his sons, or from a.d. 1210 to 1265. The accuracy 
of this date is strongly confirmed by Ferishtah’s account of the first campaign of 
N&ser-ud-din Mahmfid, the youngest son of Altamish. In July, a.d. 1247, 
Mahmtid proceeded to Mult&n, and then to the bank of the Chen&b, from whence 
he sent his Vazir towards the mountains of Jud and the provinces on the Indns. 
.... According to this account, the rebellion lasted for about twelve years, 
from the death of Altamish, in a.d. 1235, until the close of Mahra&d's campaign 
in the end of 1247. It is to this period that I refer the assumption of independ¬ 
ence by Hasan Karluk and his son Muhammad. The age of the coins, as I have 
observed, corresponds exactly with the date of this rebellion, and the coins them¬ 
selves before are found in greatest number in the rebellious districts of the moun¬ 
tains of Jud’* (pp. 8, 9). 

7 
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There is little to be gathered concerning the history of 
Ndsir-ud-din Muhammad, the son of Hasan Karlagh. He 
seems to have succeeded to his father’s dominions in Sind, 
and to have been held in consideration as a powerful monarch. 1 
He was still reigning on the arrival of the Ambassadors of 
Hul&gti KMn in a.h. 658.* 


N&sir-uddln Muhammad bin Mason Karlagh . 

No. 83. Copper. Weight, 53 grs.. Coarse Persian legends cover¬ 
ing the entire surfaces of the coin. 


0 



jl—e—ijJl 


t-!/ 




No. 84. Copper. Weight, 46 grs. Small coin, with dotted margins, 
similar to the pieces of Jal£L-ud-d(n (No. 47, J.B.A.S. p. 383, 
vol. ix.) and Changis KMn (p. 885, ibid.). 


* 9 



CJJuJ\ 


Ukbsg Pal, Commandant in India, on the part of Jal&l-ud-dfn 
Mankbamin. 

General Cunningham, who, in the course of his official 
duties, was once permanently stationed at Mult&n, secured, 
during his residence at that ancient city, among many other 
local curiosities, some small coins hitherto unassigned, which, 
in spite of a somewhat unorthodox orthography, I am in- 

1 Tabak&t-i-Ntoiri, p. 320. 

* Ibid. pp. 310-321. See also Elphinstono’s History of India, p. 379. 
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dined to appropriate to Uzbeg Pai, 1 the commandant asso¬ 
ciated with Hasan Karlagh on Jal&l-ud-dm'a departure from 
India. They may be described as follows:— 

No. 85. Silver and copper (or copper?). Weight, 25 grs. 

(2 specimens.) 





Square area, with dotted lines 
and dotted margin. 

“ Struck at Multdn” 

StJXHABY OF THE EvEITTB OF THE RSIOE OF KubXcHAH . 9 

a.h. 600. Appointed to the Government of Uchh by Mu’izz-ud-dfn, 
shortly after his defeat at Andkhod; takes possession of 
the entire country from Sirhind, Kohrdm, and Sirsuti, 
to Daibal and the sea; and assumes the ensigns of 
royalty. 4 

1 See anto, p. 93; and Elliot's Historians, ii. pp. 396-6, 664, 663. 

* L5» *** * OT “a foot," is quite authorised. 

3 The derivation of this name, or rather lakab, or nickname, is uncertain. 
Taking it as ooming from \^J f “ ooat, cloak, or jacket," it would mean “ small 
or short tunic," possibly a postin ~ n *y ); but if we are to accept the Hindi 
transcription of Kubdchah,'\t would answer to “ rather fat," “ plump." 

4 The Tuhfat ul Kir&m (a.h. 1188 ) gives the following details regarding the 
tributaries of Kub&chah:—“ During the reign of Ar&m Shfch his dominions were 
parcelled into four divisions: one of which, comprising Mult&n, the whole of Sind 
and (7chh, became subject to Nhsir-ud-din Kubhchah. At that time the following 
seven R&n&s in Sind were tributary to Mult&n:—1. R&nh Biihn&r 8a’ta JR&thor, of 
Dabra, in the district of Durbela; 2. E&nh Sanir, son of Dhamfcj, of the tribe of 


Circular area. 

(J^i 

“ Yuflak Pai.” * 
Marginal legend defaced. 
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a.h. 613. L&hor taken by Shams-ud-din Altamsh, who appoints his 
eldest son, N&sir-ud-dfn Mahmud, to the charge. Kub&- 
chah encounters the troops of Taj-ud-dfn Ilduz, and is 
defeated. Many celebrated personages take refuge at 
his Court. Jalal-ud-din defeated on the Indus, in Rajab, 
618 a.h. He subsequently enters Sind ; and his general, 
Uzbeg Paf, overcomes Kubachah near Uchh. 

,, 621. The Mughals under Tidi Nowin besiege Multin for forty 
days. 

,, 623. Army of Khiljis, under Malik Khdn Khilj , invade Man- 
surah and Sehwdn. Kubachah routs them. 

„ 624. Minhaj us Sirdj, the future author of the Tabak&t-i-Nd$iri, 
arrives at the Court of Kub&chah at Uchh. 

„ 624. Rabf’ul awwal, Shams-ud-din, presents himself before 
Uchh. Kubdchah is besieged in the Fort of Bhakar. 

„ 625. (27, Jum&d ul awwal), Uchh surrenders. (Jum&d al 
Akhir), Bhakar taken. Kub&chah drowns himself. 1 


No. 86. Silver and copper, with a large proportion of silver. 
Weight, 50 grs. 

86a. Silver and copper, the copper predominating. Weight, 53 grs. 
For engravings see Ariana Antiqua; Prinsep’s Essays, xxvi. 28, 29; 
Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. iv. pi. xxxvii. 28, 29. 


Houseman. 


Sri Hamirah. 

Subordinate Mint mark below 
the Horseman o>. 


Bull. 

gf^r T 

Sri Eubdchd Suritdn . 


At times, when space will allow, 
the final UT is duly inserted. 


Kureja Samma, residing in Tdng, lying within the district of ROp&h; 3. Jaisar, 
son of Jajji M&chhi Solanki, of M&niktara; 4. Wakia, son of Pannun Channfin, 
who was established in the valley of Siwi; 5. Channdn, son of Dita, of the tribe 
of Channa, resident at Bhfig-nai; 6. Jiya, son of Wari&h, of Jham, or Hemakot; 
7. Jasodhan Akra, of Min-nagar district of B&mbarwh.”—Elliot's Historians, 
i. 340. 

1 Minh6j os Sir&j, Persian text, pp. 142, etc; T&j ul Ma&sir, MS.; Elliot's 
Historians, i. 340; ii. pp. 155, 201, 233, 241, 281, 302, 325, 396, 554, 563; 
Pesguignes, i. 414, “ Cobah” ; D'Ohsson, iii. 4, “ Caradja." 
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These coins seem to be direct imitations of the original 
DehUtoalas ; they vary in the apparent quality of the metal, 
from nearly pure silver to a very close approach to simple 
copper, in the same way that the composite pieces of Altamsh 
exemplify the prevailing system of giving effect to the gra¬ 
dational values of the public money, by the mere modification 
of the proportions of silver and copper assigned to each divi¬ 
sion of the currency, without any corresponding alteration in 
the weight, form, or stamp of the discriminated pieces, or any 
indication calculated to guide the trader beyond the mere 
glint and superficial touch of the coin tendered. 

Kub&chah's circulating media seem to have been exclu¬ 
sively confined to this species of coin, which, though possibly 
minted according to the varying boundaries of his dominions, 
from Sirhind to Bhakar, are invariably termed Dehliwalas 
CJjjJlfej), and evidently constituted the only coined money 
in ordinary use, as we find his son, ’Ald-ud-din Muhammad, 
presenting Altamsh with ten million Dehliw&las as a peace¬ 
offering ; and when the contents of Kubdchah’s treasury came 
to be examined by his conquerors, they are reported to have 
found the large sum of fifty million pieces (“ 500 lake”) of 
this description of money. 

No. 87. Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 

For illustrations see Ariana Antique, pi. xx. 19; Prin sep’s Essays, 
pi. xxvi. 47; J.A.S. Bengal, iv. pi. xxxvii. 47. 

Hobseman. 

With the local form of 

Below the Horse there is occa¬ 
sionally a small device, vary¬ 
ing from O to the star, so 
frequent on the parallel Ilduz 
series. 

1 M.S. Tfcj ul Mft&rir; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 242; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 326. 


Ji±U\ 

Dotted margin. 
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The Hindi legends on these bilingual coins are marked by 
several peculiarities in the outlines of the letters, which re¬ 
move them from eastern sites and the normal style of writing 
current in Dehli and Ajmir, and associate them more directly 
with the proximate localities of Sind and the lower Punjab. 
The ^ ft is formed like a modem *1 p> with a dot in its centre; 
the ^ ch is similar to an ordinary Bengali ^ 6, in which re¬ 
spect it accords with Ch&har Deva’s Ajmir type of the letter. 
The ^ A in the Hamlrah follows the fashion of the Gupta 
Inscription at Allahabad, and reverses the ordinary turn of 
the lower limb of the letter. 


Fifth Kino (a.h. 633-634; a.d. 1235-1236). 

Bukn-ud-din Firuz Sh&h, after having been exercised in 
the duties of government during his father’s lifetime, at 
Budaon (625 a.h.) and L&hor (630 a.h), became heir appa¬ 
rent on the decease of his elder brother, N&sir-ud-din 
Mahmud, in 626 a.h., and finally succeeded to the masnad 
in Sh’ab&n, 633 a.h. His brief reign of six months and 
twenty-eight days, marked only by his indulgence in low 
tastes and debaucheries, may be said to have been altogether 
barren of public events, with the exception of the various 
coalitions of the nobles, organized to defeat the intrigues and 
cruelties of the Queen Mother (Sh&h Turk&n), which in¬ 
directly led to the Sult&n’s dethronement 

The Persian coins of this king are rare; engravings were 
given in my original work on the Path&n Kings (see pL i. 
Nos. 24, 25, 26), but the attribution of the pieces was con¬ 
fessed to be uncertain. New examples, however, have fully 
confirmed the assignment then proposed,* and enable me to 
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improve the previous reading from ^ILLdl 

iji to the following, whieh is taken from one of Col. 
Guthrie’s coins. 


No. 88. Silver and copper. 

Horseman. 

With traces of 

Sri Hammirah. 


Weight, 50 grs. 

p' - la - \ -J 1 

ur-C>p —^— 6,1 

j . „> jJ \ 


The of the earlier described coins is quite oorrect, 
the Sult&n, like his father before him, having advanced his 
honorary title. The imperfect rendering of ^ ^oJV ^j may 
be authoritatively corrected into the usual j LjjJl. I 
am now also able to cite specimens of Bukn-ud-din's Hindi 
currency. 


No. 89. Silver and copper. Weight, 51 grs. Very rare. 
Stewart collection, B.M. 


Horseman. 
Sri Hammirah . 


Bull couohant. 

Suritdn Sri Rukana din. 
On the Jh&l of the Bull ||| ? 
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Sixth Reign (a.h. 634-637; a.d. 1236-1239). 

The celebrated Queen Regnant of Muhammadan India— 
Riziah, the daughter of Altamsh—succeeded to the posses¬ 
sion of the capital on the fall of Sh&h Turk&n, the mother of 
Rukn-ud-din, in the third month of a.h. 634. The ministers 
at her father’s court had been scandalized at the preference 
he had proposed to extend to a daughter, in supercession of 
the claims of adult male heirs to the throne; but the Sult&n 
justified his appointment—the execution of which was, how¬ 
ever, evaded—alike on account of the demerits of his sons, and 
the gifts and acquirements of his daughter, who had been 
brought up under a degree of freedom from the seclusion en¬ 
joined for females by the more severe custom of ordinary 
Muslim households, aided by the advantages incident to the 
exalted position occupied by her mother as the chief and 
independently-domiciled wife. The sovereignty of females, 
it must be remembered, was not altogether at variance with 
the ideas of the semi-nomad race, whose leading court in 
Central Asia gave a tone to the feelings of their Muslim 
fellow countrymen, so many of whom were now domesticated 
in the south. From the days of Tomyris the right to govern 
was admittedly open to the sex, and proximate examples 
were offered for Indian imitation in the persons of the two 
princesses of Kh&rizm, Malika Turkdn (567 a.h.) and Turkdn 
Khdtiin , the latter of whom held more absolute sway 1 than 

1 D’Ohison, L 198, etc. The use of an independent seal and signet shows that 
there was no possible reserve in the claims put forth. The tenor of the legend 
of which has been preserved. “ Son monogramme (Tougra), qu’elle gcrivait de 
sa main sur see ordonnances, se composait de oes mots: Proteetriee du monde et de 
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her own eon, ’Al&-ud-din, whose outposts encircled nearly 
half of Asia. 

Riziah’s direct rise dated from the capture of the Queen 
Mother, so that, in effect, the transfer of dominion was from 
one female to another. The author of the Tabak&t-i-N&siri, 
a forgiven rebel, 1 enlarges warmly upon the many merits and 
accomplishments of his Sovereign, lamenting, however, that 
all these excellencies should have been nullified by the single 
defect that the court chroniclers of the period were unable to 
return her birth in the list of males. 9 

After the brief reign of Rukn-ud-din Firuz, who freely 
exemplified by his misconduct his father’s prophetic reproach, 
Riziah succeeded in establishing her supremacy, and Eastern 
eyes witnessed the singular spectacle of an unveiled and 
diademed Empress—the first in India—directing the hosts 
of Isl&m under the canopy of the immemorial regal seat on 
an elephant. Riziah’s early inauguration was attended with 
no inconsiderable danger and difficulty, arising from the 
opposition of the Yazir and the organized military resources 
of the various governors of provinces, who hesitated in con¬ 
ceding their allegiance. Eventually, however, to quote the 
expression of Minh&j us Sir&j, quiet was established through¬ 
out the empire, and Riziah’s sway was acknowledged from 


la fox, Turkan reine dee femmes de Y univert : et sa devise 6ta.it: Dieu eeul eet man 
refuge . Elle prenait le titre de Khoudavend Djihan ou souveraine du monde.” 
See also Price, ii. pp. 393, et eeq . 

1 (a.h. 635). “ There being no possibility of resistance, this well-wisher of 
the victorious government, Minh&j-i Sir&j, together with the Chief Justice of 
Gwalior and others, came out of the fort and proceeded to Dehli.”—Elliot's 
Historians, ii. 335. 

Feriahtah, Briggs, i. 217. Text, p. 185. &>■ HJjf 
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“ Daibal to Lakhnauti.” Things were thus prosperous with 
her, when the drawback of her sex first developed itself. It 
was not that a virgin Queen was forbidden to love—she might 
have indulged herself in a submissive Prince Consort, or 
revelled almost unchecked in the dark recesses of the Palace 
Harem—but wayward fancy pointed in a wrong direction, 
and led her to prefer a person employed about her Court, 
an Abyssinian moreover, 1 the favours extended to whom the 
Turki nobles resented with one accord. 

In a.h. 637, the Empress proceeded in person to quell an 
outbreak on the part of Ikhtiar-ud-din Altuniah, governor 
of Sirhind. In the engagement that ensued, Jal&l-ud-din 
Yakut, the Abyssinian, was killed, and Biziah, as a prisoner, 
possibly with scant ceremony, found herself introduced into 
the Zandna of the conqueror, who shortly afterwards advanced 
upon Dehli in the hope of recovering the sovereignty, to 
whioh he had thus acquired an adventitious claim; but his 
army was in turn defeated, and he himself and Biziah met 
their deaths near Kaithal, in the month of Bab’i-al-Awwal, 
a.h. 638.* 


1 A like prejudice against this race does not seem to hare been felt by 
Arabs in Baghdad, as the Khalif Mustanjir, whose name figures in the place of 
hierarchical honour on the coins of Eiziah, had a successor bom to him by an 
Ethiopian Blare. It is true that Must’aasim did not do muoh credit to his 
hybridism.—D'Ohsson, iii. 207,243. 

* Tabak&t-i-Nfcsiri, pp. 183-6, 261; Elliot’s Historians, ii. 334; Briggs's 
Ferishtah, i. 220; Ibn Batntah, iii 167-8. The trareller from Tangiers (in or 
about 734 a.h. = 1833 a.d), remarks, “ Son tombeau est actuellement visitd par 
des pfelerins, et regards comme un lieu de sanctification. H est sitn6 but le bord 
du grand fleuve appel6 Djofin, k une parasange de la rille de Dihly." See also 
Syud Ahmad’s " Askr-us-Sunnadeed,” p. 66, and Journal Asiatique (1860), 
p. 396. 
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No. 90. Silver. (PI. i. fig. 27, and pi. vi. fig. 1). Weights, 105 
grs. and 167 grs. Lakhnautf. 1 Very rare. Prinsep, B.M., Col. 
Guthrie, and Gen. T. P. Smith’s coin, dated a.h. 635. 


Square area, formed of double 
lines, within a circle. 

r U! ^ 






Margin — 

•. Ijjb i—jj* 


r-jhc i\ 

crs^ 

No margin. The legend 
occupies the whole obverse. 


1 It would seem from the orthography adopted in this the earliest record of the 
name of Laknauti ( yy&) *bat & 6 original Semitic transcription was designed 
to follow the classical deriTation of Lafahmanavati which was 


soon, however, adapted to the more colloquial Laehhman by the addi¬ 

tion of an A after the k t as 5 yy $ \ hi which form it appears under the first 
local Sult&ns (coins of Kai K&fis, pi. vi. fig. 2). Minh&j us Sirij deposes to its 
elevation to the rank of the capital in supercession of Nuddeah by Muhammad 
Bakhtife in the following term*—lyl* \J\ u} >~ 


1 " - ■! ^ j} y C \yij£y) j ^ 

CUctL cl^L.1^0 (printed text, p. 151). The same author, at p. 162, gives 
a full aooount of the remarkable size, advancement, and general topography of the 
city as existing in 641 a.h. on the occasion of his own visit. 

It is difficult to say when the name of the town was ohanged to Qa*r, a deno¬ 
mination which is never made use of by the older authorities. Ab*ul Fail says, 
“ Formerly it was called Luoknouty, and sometimes Gour” (A.A. ii. p. 11); 
while Badaoni gives a ridiculous version of the origin of the designation as being 


drived from Qhori ^jyL . He itafa*— y y 

y 4 , ^yJ 1 y 

jf d Jytjij+AJU Ji)y£~ |*b. Tke obriou* imperfection of 


the critical philology of the derivation, however, deban its reception, as does the 
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No. 91. Silver and copper. (PI. i. f Nos. 28 and 29.) Weight, 
47 and 49 grs. Very rare. 

Obverse —j LjjJl jJic J1 

Reverse —Horseman and Sri Hamirah. 

Until lately, the term Bizfah was looked upon as conveying a 
name and not a title. The coins above quoted appear to demon¬ 
strate the contrary to be the faot: the silver medal negatively, in¬ 
asmuch as it does not give Bizfah as a name; and the copper coins 
positively, in displaying the Bizfah joined to the ud dunya, etc. 
The Tabakdt-i-Nasiri, in enumerating the names of Altamsh’s family, 
designates her as and heads the chapter of her 

biography with the Bame designation of ^ UdJl . 

It will be remarked that the coins give the title of Sult&n in the 
masculine gender, whereas all the rest of the Persian legend is duly 
couched in the feminine. This curious affectation of the superior 
sex in regard to her regal position accords with the accounts of 
Indian writers, that “ changing her natural apparel” she “ assumed 
the imperial robes.” Moreover, Minh&j us Sirdj generally speaks 
of her as *U>jb (p. 195). 

caustic alternative of grave,” which the often deserted site, under the 

speedy action of water and a semi-tropical vegetation, may have deservedly earned 
for it. But it is quite legitimate to infer that as was the ancient name for 
central Bengal (Wilson, Glossary, tub voce ; Albfrdni, Beinaud, Mem. but l’lnde, 
p. 298), and so intimately associated with the tribal divisions of the indigenous 
Brahmans, that the designation originated in the popular application of the name 
of the country to its own metropolis, and that the town continued to be called 
Gaur in vernacular speech in spite of the new names so frequently bestowed upon 
it by its alien lords. 
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Minaret at Gour, the Ancient Capital op Bengal. 

" One of the most interesting of the antiquities of the place ( Gour) is a minor, standing 
in the fort. For two-thirds of the height it is a polygon of twelve sides ; above that circular, 
till it attains the height of 84 feet. The door is some distance from the ground, and alto¬ 
gether it looks more like an Irish round tower than any other example known. ... It 
is evidently a pillar of victory—a Jay a Sthamba—such as the Kootub Minor at Dehli, and 
those at Coel, Dowlutabad, and elsewhere. There is, or was, an inscription on this monu¬ 
ment, which ascribed its erection to FirCm 8hdh. If this be so, it must be the king of that 
province who reigned in Gour a.h. 702-715, 1 and the character of the architecture fully 
bears out this adscription. n —Fergusson, it. 628. 


THE PROVINCIAL COINAGE OF BENGAL. 

As Altamsh seems to have been the first to provide an 
imperial coinage for Hindustan, so his daughter Eiziah would 
appear to have taken the initiative in extending the silver 

1 Initial Coinage of Bengal, 1866. 
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currency to the kingdom of Bengal At least, as far as can 
be seen, her coins, minted at Lakhnauti, are the earliest 
specimens extant of the provincial issues of the south. 

When Muhammad bin S4m had so far consolidated his early 
successes in India into a design of permanent occupancy, 
leaving a viceroy and generalissimo in Dehli, in the person 
of Kutb-ud-din Aibek, while his own Court was still held at 
Ghazni, the scattered subordinate commanders each sought 
to extend the frontiers of the faith beyond the limits already 
acquired. In pursuance of this accepted mission, Muhammad 
Bakhtiar Khilji, Sipahsdldr in Oude, in a.h. 599, pushed his 
forces southward, and expelled, with but little effort, the 
ancient Hindu dynasty of Nuddeah, superseding that city as 
the capital, and transferring the future metropolis of Bengal 
to the proximate site of Lakhnauti, where he ruled undis¬ 
turbed by higher authority, till his own career was pre¬ 
maturely cut short in a.h. 602. 

Considering the then existing time-honoured system of 
valuations by shells 1 —which would certainly not invite a 

1 I bn Batutah gives an aooount of the collection of the cowrie shells in the 
Maldive Islands, from whence they were exported to Bengal in exchange for rice; 
the gradational quantities and values are detailed as follows: = 100 cowries. 

Jli=700. J&m 12,000. r= 100,000; four buttfu were estimated as 

worth one goladindr, but the rate of exchange varied considerably, so that occa¬ 
sionally a dindr would purchase as many as twelve btutfo, or twelve lakhs of 
cowries (French edition, iv. p. 121; Lee’s Translation, p. 178). The Afa-i- 
Akbari notices that all the accounts of Subah Orissa were kept in cowries. 
Gladwin’s Translation, ii. 15. The rates of exchange are given as follows:— 
“ 4 cowries ■= 1 gunda, 5 gundasd boory, 4 booties=1 pun, 16 pun=khawun, 
(sometimes 20 puns go to a khawun), and 10 khawuns=1 rupee.” Sir H. Elliot 
mentions that “in India, in 1740, a rupee exchanged for 2,400 cowries; in 1766, 
for 2,660 cowries; and (1846) as many as 6,600 could be obtained for a rupee” 
(Glossary of Indian Terms, p. 873). “They were estimated in the revised currency 
scheme of 1833 at 6,400 per rupee ” (Prinsep's Useful Tables, p. 2). Major Bennell^ 
who was in Silhet in 1767-8, speaking of the cowrie money, remarks: “ I found no 
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hasty issue of coin—Muhammad Bakhtiar’s acknowledged 
subordination to Kutb-ud-din, who, as far as can be seen, 
issued no money in his own name, it may fairly be inferred 
that if a single piece of money was produced, it formed a 
part only of an occasional, or special, medallic mintage, con¬ 
stituting a sort of numismatic proclamation, or assertion and 
declaration of conquest and supremacy alone, emblazoning 
probably the titles of the supreme Suzerain, and purposely 
avoiding any needless interference with the fixed trade by 
adventitious monetary complications, which so unprogressive 
a race as the Hindus would naturally be slow to appreciate. 1 


other currency of any kind in the country; and upon an occasion, when an increase 
in the revenue of the province was enforced, several boat loads (not less than 50 
tons each) were collected and sent down the Burrarapooter to Dacca.” As late as 
1801 the revenues of the British district of Silhet “were collected in cowries, 
which was also the general medium of all pecuniary transactions, and a consider¬ 
able expense was then incurred by Government in effecting their conversion into 
bullion” (Hamilton’s Hindostan, London, 1820, i. p. 195). 

1 The author of the Tabakht-i-Nhsiri has preserved some curious passages re¬ 
garding the early coinages in Bengal. First he tells us, that on the oonquest of 
the country by the Muhammadans they found pout-indigenous Cowrie* sufficing 
for all the wants of trade, in contrast to the Jitale % which constituted the recognized 


money of the neighbouring provinces of Hindustto^j ^ y ju 

(P-d—»\ OL Subeequently, speaking of 

Muhammad Bakhtiar Khilji’s arrangements in his new government, he goes on to 

“y—j s j 

p. 151. ^)\j i darS - jib y j <■— 

1 Jlyf! j • • , con¬ 

text of this passage would clearly imply that the coins, if any were really pro¬ 
duced, were not issued in his own name, nor even in that of Kutb-ud-din, though 
in the tribute forwarded to that viceroy, he clearly acknowledges fealty. The 
intentional discrimination is seen in the terms of the sentence relating the assump¬ 
tion of independence by * Ali Mard&n, who is reported as ^ 

p. 169. ^\j f a phrase which appears indirectly to mark the arrogation 

of “umbrellas and public prayers,” with a reserve about the numismatio symbols 
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This will, perhaps, be the most fitting occasion to review cur¬ 
sorily the rise and progress of the local coinage, and to summa¬ 
rize the leading features of the Bengal scheme, which has but 
an irregular and fitful bearing upon the Imperial currency. 

The artistic merits of the produce of the southern mints, 
though superior in the early copies to the crude introductory 
issues of Altamsh, seldom compete with the contemporary 
design or execution of the Dehli die-cutters, and soon merge 
into their own provincialisms, which are progressively exag¬ 
gerated in the repetition, until, at last, what with the im¬ 
perfection of the model, the progressive conventionalism of 
the designers, and the ignorance and crude mechanical imita¬ 
tion of the engravers, their legends become mere semblances 
of intelligible writing, like Persian shikastah, easy to read 
when one can divine what is intended, but for anything like 
precision in obscure and nearly obliterated margins a very 
untrustworthy basis for the search after exact results. 

The different local mints each followed its own traditions, 
and the school of art stood generally at a higher level in the 
eastern section of the kingdom, especially when Son&rgaon 
was held by its own independent rulers. The lowest scale 
of die execution, exemplified in the provincial series, was 
reserved for the capital of the united provinces under the 
kingship of Sikandar (Firuz&b&d, 769 a.h.). The numis¬ 
matic innovations of Muhammad bin Tughlak were felt and 
copied in the south, especially in the reproduction of the 
titular legends; but his own coins struck at the “ city”—he 
would not call it the capital—of Lakhnauti, evince the haste 

of royalty. And the gradations are still more clearly defined in the acknow¬ 
ledgment of Altamsh by Ghito-ud-din ’Anz, in 622 a.h., where it is stated— 

p. 171. j*ljj ^ j 
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and carelessness of a temporary sojourn, and, still worse, the 
hand of a local artist, both which short-comings may be for¬ 
given to a monarch who, in his own imperial metropolis, had 
raised the standard of the beauties of Arabic writing, as 
applied to coin legends, to a position it had never before 
attained, and which later improved appliances in other lands 
have seldom succeeded in equalling. 

The Bengal Sult&ns, mere imitators at first, were original 
in the later developments of coin illumination, and the issues 
of the folly independent kings exhibit a commendable variety 
of patterns in the die devices, damaged and restricted, how¬ 
ever, in the general effect by the pervading coarseness and 
imperfection of the forms of the letters. Then, again, the 
tenor of the inscriptions is usually of independent conception, 
especially in the refusal to adopt the ever-recurring kalimah 
of the Muslim mints, and in the suggestive mutations of titles 
assigned to the lieutenants of the prophet on earth, whose 
identifications they did not seek to trace, and whose very 
names they did not care to learn. So also was their elabora¬ 
tion of the titular adjuncts of the four Im&ms uninfluenced 
by northern formula; many of which conventionalisms sur¬ 
vived for centuries, till Shir Sh&h, in the chances of conquest, 
carried these traditions with him, and incorporated them into 
the coinage of Hindustan, during the exile of the temporarily 
vanquished Hum&ytin. 

The standard of the Bengal coinage was necessarily, like 
the pieces themselves, a mere imitation of imperial mint 
quantities, and the early issues will be seen to follow closely 
upon the proper amount in weight contemplated in the Dehli 
prototypes; but one of the curious results the Kooch Behdr 
collective find 1 determines is, that though the first kings on 

1 13,600 piece? discovered in a.d. 1863. Jonrn. N.8., ii. p. 146. 

8 
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the list clearly put forth money of full measure, their pieces 
were, in most cases, subjected to a well-understood Indian 
process of boring-out, or reduction by sweating, to the exact 
weight to which we must suppose subsequent kings had 
lowered the legal standard of their money, so that, although 
some of the silver pieces of Kai K&us and Firuz have escaped 
the debaser’s eye, and preserve the completeness of their 
original issue denomination, the great majority of the older 
coins have been brought down to the subsequent local standard 
of 166 grains, at which figure, in troy grains, the bulk of the 
hoard ranges; or, in more marked terms, 166 grains is the 
precise weight of the majority of the very latest and best pre¬ 
served specimens, which must have been consigned to their 
recent place of concealment when very fresh from mints but 
little removed from the residence of the accumulator of the 
treasure, and may be held to represent new and clean coin 
which could scarcely have changed hands. 

The intrinsic value of the money of these Sovereigns fol¬ 
lows next in the order of the inquiry. This department of 
fiscal administration might naturally have been expected to 
have been subject to but limited check or control, when re¬ 
gulated by the uncertain processes of Oriental metallurgy; 
but, in practice, it will be seen that some of the native mint- 
masters were able to secure a very high standard of purity, 
and, what is more remarkable, to maintain a singularly uni¬ 
form scale in the rate of alloy. In the case of the imperial 
coins subjected to assay in Calcutta, specimens spreading over, 
and in so far representing a sequent fifty-six years of the 
issues of the northern metropolis, vary only to the extent of 
six grains in the thousand, or 0*6 per cent. As the Dehli 
coinage proves superior, in point of weight, to the southern 
standard, so also does it retain a higher degree of purity; 
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the 990 and 996 of silver to the test total of 1,000 grains, 
sinks, in the earliest examples of the Bengal mintages, to 
989, from which figures it experiences a temporary rise, in 
possibly exceptional oases, under Bah&dur Sh&h, who may be 
supposed to have brought down, with his reinstituted honours 
and the coined treasure so lavishly bestowed upon him by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, on his restoration to the govern¬ 
ment of Son&rgaon, certain implied responsibilities for the 
equity and fulness of his currencies; while in the subsequent 
irregularly descending scale, ’Azam Sh&h’s officials arrived at 
the most unblushing effort of debasement, in the reduction of 
silver to 962 grains. 

Colonel Guthrie has obtained the following data from the 
assay of the various coins composing the Kooch Bah&r hoard: 
“When the Bengal Asiatio Society made their selection of 
coins from the trove, they set apart four of each description 
for the mint, two being for special assay, two for the mint 
collection. The result of the assay was as follows (1,000 re¬ 
presents absolute purity)”: 


Dehli Coins. 

1. Balban (a.h.664) 990 and 996. 

2. Kai Kob&d (a.h. 686) 990 and 

996. 

3. Ghf&s-ud-dfn Tughlak (a.h. 

720) 990. 


Bengal Coins. 

1. Shams-ud-din Firuz.989. 

2. Bahadur Sh&h...988 and 993. 

3. Mub&rak Shah.987. 

4. Gh&zi Sh&h of Bengal...989. 

5. Ilf&s Shah (1st type) 989; 

(2nd) 982; (3rd) 988. 

6. Sikandar Sh&h (return lost). 

7. ’Azam Sh&h (1st type) 981; 

(2nd) 989; (3rd) 962; (4th) 
977; (5th) 985. 


A question that has frequently puzzled both Oriental and 
European commentators on the history of India has been the 
intrinsic value of the current coin at the various epochs they 
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had occasion to refer to, so that the most exact numerical speci¬ 
fications conveyed but a vague notion of the sterling sum con¬ 
templated in the recital by any given author. Numismatists 
'have been for long past in a position to assert that the Dehli 
Tankah contained absolutely 173 grains, which would presup¬ 
pose a theoretical issue weight of 174 or 175 grains, and a touch 
of nearly pure silver; but assuming this specific coin to haVe 
been a white or real “Tankah of Silver” (sju a doubt 
necessarily remained as to what was to be understood by the 
alternative black Tankah <&3). Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad, 
in his Tabak&t-i-Akbari, seems to assign the introduction of 
these black Tankahs to Muhammad bin Tughlak, who noto¬ 
riously depreciated the currency to a large extent before he 
resorted to the extreme measure of a forced currency, though 
it may be doubted whether any such depreciation would have 
been thought of, even if there had been time to effect the 
conversion, at the very commencement of his reign, to which 
period Niz&m-ud-din attributes the issues of these pieces, in 
the apparent desire of explaining the bare possibility of the 
possession of such numerical amounts as are stated to have 
been squandered in largesses by the newly-enthroned monarch. 
However, the real adulteration of the coin need not have 
extended much beyond the point indicated by the superficial 
aspect of his own Bengal mintages, and ’Azam Sh&h’s coins of 
the same locality probably exceed that accusatory measure of 
debasement; while, on the other hand,Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
on reverting to specie currencies, after his futile trial of copper 
tokens, seems to have aimed at a restoration of the ancient 
purity of metal in his metropolitan issues, as I shall have occa¬ 
sion to quote a coin of his produced by the Dehli mint in a.h. 
734, which has every outward appearance of unalloyed silver, 
and equally retains the fair average weight of 168 grains. 
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All these evidences would seem to imply that the Bengal 
ratio of purity was intentionally lower, and that a very slight 
addition to the recognized alloy would bring the local issues 
fairly within the category of black Tankahs . Such a sup¬ 
position of the inferiority of the coinages of the southern 
kingdom appears to be curiously illustrated by B&ber's men¬ 
tioning that, in a.h. 932, a portion of the revenues of the 
district of Tirhut, a sort of border-land of his empire which 
did not extend over Bengal, was payable in Tankah 1Vukrah, 
and the larger remainder in Tankah Sldh, 1 an exceptional 
association of currencies in a given locality, which can scarcely 
be explained in a more simple and reasonable manner than 
by assuming the lower description of the conventional piece 
to have been concurrent with a better description of the same 
coin, which constituted the prevailing and authorized revenue 
standard of the northern portions of the Mughal conqueror's 
Indian dominions. 


Seventh King (a.h. 637-639; a.d. 1239-1241). 

The virtual accession of Mu'izz-ud-din Bahr&m Shah dates 
from the defeat of Riziah, at Sirhind, in Ramaz&n 637 a.h., 
when the party advocating his claims became supreme in the 
capital, and was not deferred until after her murder by the 
Hindus, at Kaithal, in Rabi'ul akhir 638 a.h. This reign 
demands but scant preliminary comment, except to mark the 
second instance of the correctness of Altamsh’s estimate of 
the ineptitude of his own sons. 

1 “TirhGt-tribute ( khidmatdna) of the Tirhtiti Baja: 250,000 silver tankas 
(tankah nukrah) and 2,750,000 black tankas (tankah skih).*’ —W. Erskine, B&ber 
and Hum&ydn, ii. p. 541. 
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SuiOLtBT OF THE BtEHTS OF THE BlIGH. 

a.h. 637. (27 Ramazin). Enthroned. (11 Shaww&l). Ikhtiar-ud- 
dfn rtig in nominated Yioegerent by the nobles. 

„ 638. (8 Mnharram). Ikhtiar-ud-din assassinated at the instiga¬ 

tion of the Sult&n. Badr-ud-din Sankar assumes the 
direction of the government. 

„ 639. (8 Safar). Badr-ud-dfn’s plot against the Sultdn defeated; 

be is ordered to quit the capital. General disaffection 
is engendered against the Sultfin in consequence of bis 
severities in checking these conspiracies. 

„ 639. (16 Jurndda’l £khir). Labor captured by the Mughal*. 

MinhAj ns Sir&j, at the Court of Dehli, appointed 
Kazi of the kingdom. The army under the Fazir, 
Mahzab-ud-dfn, marches to the Beds to oppose the 
Mughals. 

„ 639. (19 Sh’ab&n). The Yazfr intrigues for the deposition of the 
Sultan, and returns with the army to the gates of Dehli. 

„ 639. (8 Zflk’adah). 1 The city is taken; the Sult&n captured, 

and slain on the 17th. 


Mu'itz-ud-din Bahrdm Shdk. 

No. 92. Silver. Weight, 167 grs. PI. vii. fig. 2. Very rare. 


Dehli, a.h. 638 
Square area. 







Col. Guthrie. 

Square area. 

gLkiJI 

J— 


Margins —\±*> 


Obverse inner margin, in the 
spaces between the square area 
and the circular marginal line, 
in four detached divisions— 


1 The author mentions, incidentally, the distribution of a 44 sum of 8000 chitali” 
among some rioters the night before the surrender. 
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A second similar coin (considerably oxydized) weighs 169 grains. 
There are several coins of this mintage now known. I have a dated 
specimen of the same year, 638, and two new specimens of Bahr&m’s 
silver currency are quoted in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 1863, p. 35. 

No. 93. Silver and copper mixed. Weights, 54 and 56 grs. 

Pl. i. figs. 30 and 31. Very rare. 

Obverse —j LjjJl Jjc* 

Reverse — Horseman and ^UaLJl (possibly ^ILL> ^ ?). 

No. 94. Silver and copper. Weight, 54 grs. (Plate i., No. 32.) 

Horseman. 

Sri Hmm&ah . 

These coins, as an almost constant rule, have the figure $=6 on 
the Bull’s housings. If there are any other numerals, contributing 
to a full date, elsewhere run into the device, I have as yet failed to 
discover them. 

No. 95. Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. 

(Variety of 32, plate i.) 

Horseman. Bull. 

Mulj. 

This coin is of coarser execution than the ordinary specimens of 
this series. It also varies materially in the forms of the letters; the 
t follows the ancient rendering of that vowel 3, 8 and the j adheres 
to the older shape of e • 

1 In my previous readings I rendered this name as Muyazadin. I 

now see that the third letter is an 0 ; it is exceptional in its outline, but it 
accords with some examples of the exceptional ^ 0 on ’Al&-ud-dln Mas*add’s coin, 
No. 101, infrL 

* Prinsep*s Essays, pl xxxviii. xxxix., fifth and ninth centuries a.d.* ; and the 
j , fifth and seventh centuries a.d. 


Bun. 

Suritdn Sri Muafadin. 1 
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No. 96. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. New. 
(Variety of No. 30, plate i.) 


Horseman. 

&— IL 

_J_Jt 

Above which appears 

> 

^ 

1 _ JjJt 


Eighth King (a.h. 639-644; a.d. 1241-1246). 

The uncertainty of successions to Eastern thrones is pro¬ 
minently displayed in the present instance, in the elevation 
of two kings in one day. Tzz-ud-din Balban, a son-in-law 
of Altamsh, supported by a faction, assumed the sovereignty 
immediately on the decease of Bahr&m; but, before night, 
he was supplanted by ’Ald-ud-din Mas’aud, a son of Rukn-ud- 
din Firfiz, upon whom the choice of the more influential 
nobles had fallen. 


SUMMARY OF THE REIGN OF ’ALX-UD-Df* MAS’Alfo. 

a.h. 639. 8 Zflk’adah. Accession. 

„ 640. Arrogance and assumption of the Vazir Mahzab-ud-dfn, 

who is killed by the party of the Turki noblesse on 
the 2nd Jumdda’l awwal, 640 a.h. 

„ 641. MinMj us Sir&j, having resigned his office of g&zi, leaves 
Dehli on the 9th Rajab, on his two years’ visit to the 
Court of Tugh&n Kh&n at Lakhnauti. ’Ala-ud-din 
Mas’aud, during these two years, extends and con¬ 
solidates his sway. The Sultdn releases his uncles, 
(Jal&l-ud-din and N£sir-ud-din), from confinement, 
and provides them with governments. 
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a.h. 612. Shaww£L The troops of Jajnagar appear beforeLakhnauti. 1 
Tamar “Kh&n brings reinforcements. See p. 8. 

,, „ 14 Safar. The author returns to Dehli, and is reinstated 

in some of his old offices. 

„ „ Eajab. The Mughals, under Manguti, attack l/chh. 

The Sultan advances against them, but they retire 
without fighting. 

„ 644. The camp life and military associations are supposed to 

have had a bad effect upon the Sultan’s morals, and 
he takes to evil courses and uncontrolled cruelties; 
disorganization engendered in consequence. The chiefs 
and nobles invite N&sir-ud-dfn Mahmud to occupy the 
throne. 

„ „ 23rd Muharram. The Sultan is imprisoned and dies. 


1 I need scarcely say that I totally discredit the reported invasion of Bengal 
by the troops of Changiz Kh&n, in 642 a.h. (Elliot’s Historians, ii. 264-344; 
Dow’s Hindustan (London, 1770), i. p. 342 ; Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. 231; 
Elphinstone’s History of India, 377). The error, so largely adopted, seems 
to have arisen from the mistranscription of the original text of Minh&j ns Sir&j, 
where has been substituted forL>- m the leading passage— 

Aj \ jjj ***** 3 

Stewart, in his history of Bengal (London, 1813, p. 62), had already pointed out 
that Ferishtah was wrong, but he himself was mistaken in placing Jdjnagar in 
Orissa, instead of in Tipperah. The Persian text printed in Calcutta (p. 199) 
frankly admits the variant ofin a foot-note, without venturing to cor¬ 
rect the obvious inaccuracy in the body of the text, which the tenor of the con¬ 
current events related at page 246 would fully have justified. (See also pp. 167, 
163, 243, and Ferishtah, Bombay lithographed edition of the Persian text, i. 122.) 
The author of the T&rikh-i Mub&rak Sh&h avoids the mistake by refraining from 
noticing the reported invasion. Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad, in his Tabak&t-i Akbari, 
however, reproduces the error, and indulges in some speculations as to the route 
by which the Mughals entered Bengal (MS. text). In this he is followed by 
Badaoni, who adopts his text almost unchanged (Calcutta text, p. 88). An 
amusing muddle, which the Calcutta editors might have avoided by a moderate 
exercise of critical acumen, also occurs in their making Changiz Kh&n fight the 
battle of Parw&n, north of K&bul, in the intra Gangetic town of. Budaon 
(Calcutta text of Tabak&t-i N&siri, p. 348). See also Dr. Lee’s Ibn Batutah, 
O. Tr. Fund, 97. 
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’Ald-ud-din Mas’aiid Shdh. 

No. 97. Silver. Weight, 165*4 grs. Dehli. 


m*\ 


rare areas inclosed in circles. 


tu l.„ it 




*1 LijJI i* 




W LLJ- 


The marginal legends are the same on both faces. 
N.B. The Khalif -41 Mustansir died in 640 a.h. 


No. 98 (pi. i. fig. 33). Silver. Weight, 167*5 grs. Dehli, a.h. 641. 


>UJ!du 






CT 




Area 

Similar to No. 10. 


Marginal legends duplicated —j £«-> 


No. 99 (pi. ii. fig. 34). Silver and copper. Weight, 50 grs. 
Obverse —j LjaH He ^UaLJl 

Reverse —Over the Horseman, Jpu** 

No. 100. Silver and copper mixed. Coarsely executed dies. 
Weight, 60 grs. (My cabinet.) 

The Ball of Siva. I Horseman, in toghra. 


Legend — 

Suritdi\ Sri Aldwadin. 


Legend — 

Sri Shalifa . 


See also the coin of the JEtaA^Mustansir, No. xxviii.a, p. 52, suprd. 
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No. 101. Silver and copper mixed. Finely cut and well finished 
dies. Weight, 46 to 50 grs. 

Date, Samvat , 1300=1243 a.d.=641 a.h. 


Bull. 

Legend as above. 

On the JhUl of the Bull *1; on 
the hindquarter, $ .. = $00. 


Horseman. 

Sri Hamirah . 


For engravings see Prinsep’s Essays, pi. xxvi. fig. 33; J.A.S.B. vol. 
xxxiv. (1865), pi. xxxvii. fig. 23. 


A very remarkable outline is given to the initial ^ <z, in the title of 
the Sultita, on these coins, the nearest approach to which, in modern 
type, would be represented by a combination of TT pr 9 with a medial X 
prefixed to it, but shortened-up, so as to admit of the insertion of a dot 
at its foot, thus JIT. A similar outline (usually without the dot) is 
retained on the coins of ’A16-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h (pi. iiL fig. 60). 
The earlier example of possibly the same letter, on the introductory 
K&bul silver series, adverted to in the note, p. 58, might be imitated in 
type by or • These dates were first detected by Gen. Cunningham. 
At the outset I was inclined to question the determination, as I had met 
with a coin of ’AM-ud-dln’s, belonging to Major Simpson, which grave 
three dots after the $, but I now see that this apparent increase was 
due to the imperfect execution of the die. Besides which, the discovery 
of a similar system of dating in the Vikramaditya era on the coins of 
Altamsh (p. 71) fully confirms the present system of interpretation. 


No. 102 (pL ii. fig. 85). Copper. Weight, 49£ grs. 
Obverse —j LjjJIIc 
Reverse— 


No. 103 (pi. ii. fig. 36). Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Obverse—^ UaL» ^ . . 

Reverse —Rude figure of a horseman of the Narwar type. 
These coins partake of many of the characteristics of the unique 
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mintage of Xrkm Shdh, which may be traced not only in the 
peculiar reverse, but in the general coarseness of the die manipula¬ 
tion and the eccentric forms of the Persian letters. 

No. 104 (pi. ii. fig. 37). Copper. Weight, 56 grs. 

Obverse —^ U aLJl 
Reverse —Eude figure of a horseman. 

No. 105 (pi. ii. fig. 38). Copper and Silver. Weight, 41 grs. 
Obverse —Bull. ^RfTftpi Alddin. 


Ninth King (a.h. 644-664; a.d. 1246-1265). 

The annals of the major portion of the reign of “ N&sir- 
ud-din Mahmud/’ the second son of Altamsh of that name , 
have been preserved in elaborate detail by his special bio¬ 
grapher, Minhdj us Sir&j, whose history extends only to 
a.h, 658, though an occasional prayer for Mahmud’s suc¬ 
cessor seems to show that the author survived his Sovereign. 1 
With a temporary intermission, the affairs of the kingdom 
were guided throughout by the strong will of the Vizir, 
BahA-ud-d'tn Balban , Ulugh Khan . It was, perhaps, as well 
for N&sir-ud-din that he had such support, for he seems, 
like the other sons of Altamsh, to have been but little 
fitted to dominate over his own turbulent nobles or to 
coerce the imperfectly conquered native races nominally 
subject to his sway. Though unassailed in repute, his tastes 
tended rather to an obscure and retired life, associated with 
the exercise of his penmanship, in the reproduction of Kur&ns, 2 

1 The annals proper close with a.h. 658. Text, pp. 313, 323. Elliot, ii. pp. 
261, 359, 388. 

* Ibn Batntah, on his visit to Dehli, had an opportunity of admiring one of 
these specimens of royal caligraphy.—French edition, iii. p. 169. 
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in which he excelled: a faculty which possibly had its in¬ 
fluence on the execution and finish of the legends of his 
coinage, which display a remarkable advance upon the earlier 
mintages in the fineness of the lines and the improved de¬ 
finition of the Persian characters. 


SUMMARY OP THE EVENTS OP THE EeION OP NXsIR-TJD-dIn MAHXlfr). 1 

a.h. 644. Accession (23rd Muharram). Expedition under Ulugh 
KMn into the Hills of Jud and Jilam. 

,, 645. Capture of Handana.* The army advances to Karra; 

attacks upon y (® ee no ^ P- 66 » mte -) 

„ 646. Ulugh Khdn proceeds against CMhar Deva. Bahd-ud- 
dln Aibeg killed before Rantambhor (11th Zil hijjah). 

„ 647. The Sultan gives his daughter in marriage to the son of 

Ulugh KMn. 

„ 648. Izz-ud-dln attempts to take Multan from Shir KMn, the 

brother of Ulugh KMn. 

„ 649. Izz-ud-dln revolts atKdgor; he is ultimately captured by 

Shir KMn at l/chh. 

„ „ 25 Sha’bdn. The Sultdn proceeds towards Malwa. CMhar 

Deva defeated, and the Fort of Karwar taken (p. 67, 
ante). Minh&j us Siraj appointed Kazi of the State. 

„ 650. The Sultan proceeds towards l/chh and Mult&n; intrigues 

commenced against Ulugh Khdn. 

„ 651. Ulugh KMn ordered to his estates in the Siwalik Hills 

and H&nBi. The royal army proceeds against him, 
and H&nsi is given to Shdhzddah Rukn-ud-dln. Ulugh 
Kh&n establishes his head-quarters at Ndgor, and 
carries on the war against CMhar Deva. Shir KMn 
crosses the Indus. 

1 Tabak&t-i-N&siri, text; and Elliot's Historians, ii. pp. 345, et aeq ; 365, et aeq . 

* Gen. Cunningham identifies this place with Deo-kali, or the Na-po-ti-po- 
kin-lo of Hnen Tseng, *.#, Nava deva hula, close to B&jgir, the fort of Alha and 
Udal, about 4 miles S.E. of Kanauj. 
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a.h. 652. Operations in Sirmur and Pinjor, passage of the Jumna and 
the Ganges (at Miy&pur), and march along the foot 
of the hills to the B&mgunga, and on to Bad&on. 
Confederacy of nobles in support of Ulugh Kh&n. 
Maneuvering of the armies in Sirhind; peace made. 

„ 653. The Sult&n distrusts his own mother, who was married to 
Kutlugh KMn. Minhdj ns Sirdj again appointed 
Kdzi of the kingdom. Kutlugh Khan revolts, but is 
obliged to retreat before Ulugh Khan to Kalinjar. 

„ 654. Operations against Kutlugh Kh&n continued. 

,, 655. Izz-ud-dfn Balban revolts. Kutlugh Khan joins him 

near Sdmdna'; they march to Dehli in the absence of 
the royal army, but are unable to hold their ground. 

„ 656. The Sult&n proceeds against the Mughals, who had entered 

Multdn, but returns to Dehli without an encounter. 

„ 657. The main army marches southward; repose and quiet in 

the capital. Tribute received from Izz-ud-dfn Balban 
Uzbek in charge of Lakhnautf. 

„ 658. Ulugh KMn is sent to coerce the M6watis; operations 
against Mailed , chief of certain turbulent Hindus, near 
the capital. Ambassadors arrive at Dehli from Huldku 
Mughal. 


„ 664. (11 Jumdd’al awwal.) 1 Hasir-ud-dfn Mahmud dies. 

Ndrir-ud-din Mahmiid . 

Ho. 106 (pi. ii. fig. 39; and Marsden, Ho. dcxtv). 

Silver. Highest weight 168*8 grs. 25 specimens (4 specimens 
average 168*2 grs. and numerous coins touch 168 grs.) Dehu. 
Dates observed, 654 * ±.h., 655, 656, 657, 658, 660, 662, 663, 
664. 

1 Zik Barai, Persian text, Calcutta edition, p. 25; Tarikh Mnb&rak Shkhi 
MS. [length of reign given as 19 years, 3 months, 16 days]; Badaoni, Calcutta 
text, p. 94; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 246. 

* The italic figures indicate the date of the particular coin described in the text 
and figured in the plate. 
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J 

»»n 


" *■ ; -«y 


f —fa-^n w uj\ 

i^oJ! j LjjJi j0^\j 

Jj— 

Vl .., 1 — 


Margins—j jjjl <U-j ^LfeJ HJjAas? dLaiM iJJfc c->y? 


AjIamm) j 


N.B.—Some of the coins retain the old term Stkla, “ coin,” in 
lieu of the Al Fuuat, u silver.” The early coins use the affiliative 
ij), the later ones . 


No. 107 (pi. ii. fig. 40). Silver and Copper. Weight, 51 grs. 
Obverse —j Li jJl j*>\j ^UaLdl 

Revert*— I ^ ^ ron ^ i Norseman, Sri Hcmmirah. 

( Above the Horseman, 


In the year 1854, a large hoard of these coins was discovered at 
Hinsi. I availed myself of the opportunity to have twelve of them 
(=584 grs.) assayed by the usual native process of blowing-off the 
copper with lead. The result arrived at gave a total of 149 grains 
of ether, or an average of 12 a 4166 grains of silver per coin. 


No. 108 (pi. ii. fig. 41). Copper? Weight* 54 grs. 
Obverse —As above. 

Reverse —The Narwar type of Horseman. 
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No. 109. Silver and copper. Minute coin. Weight, 12 grs. 


Obvehsb. 

(J A- c 


Reverse. 



sr 1 -" 


I have detached the subjoined coin from the ordinary suite 
of the mintages of N&sir-ud-din Mahmud, because I am not 
quite certain about the finality of its attribution: it will be 
seen to differ from the ordinary pieces of Mahmud in the more 
ample legend, the general style of the Persian characters, and 
in the adherence to the old practice of filling in one entire sur¬ 
face with the king’s name and titles, as in the coins of Riziah 
(pi. i. fig. 27, pi. vi. fig. 1), an arrangement which, in the 
metropolitan series, had for some time past given place to the 
insertion of duplicate marginal legends on either surface of 
the piece. This peculiarity may prove to be a mere indica¬ 
tion of its issue from the Lakhnauti mint, where the earlier 
coins of Riziah are now proved to have been struck; more¬ 
over, as bearing upon this point, it may be noted that the 
introductory coins of the local kings of Bengal (pi. vi. fig. 2, 
etc.), though they do not implicitly follow this older model, 
yet in no case do they display the duplicate marginal legends 
adopted in the northern capital. If these coins, then, are to 
be accepted as the produce of Bengal dies, the additional 
matter inserted after the Sult&n’s name may be expected to 
allude to some imperial intervention in the affairs of the 
southern province; or we may possibly have to seek for the 
name of the local Viceroy in the illegible portion of the 
obverse now engraved. 
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No. 110. Silver. a.h. . 5 . (650 odd ?). Unique. Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


j~+\ 




u i_k _m 

^ dyus* 




K. Inscription of N&wr-ud-din Mahmud , engraved over the door¬ 
way of the Minaret 1 at Allygurh, dated 10th Rajab, a.h. 652. 


mm 




y*i\ <—>1 3j il$3U jJicH W ILU\ Afc *jj* 

^UaLsi j Lj jo li 

^UjL c£L* cj^ JaH v/*i 

ajIL-j j aJJI ^ILUl ^ jjAusr* j0oaI\ ^\ jJUH 

‘v^u co. jJu«» ,jun ii<ui 

1 It is with much regret that I learn that this ancient monument has been 
wantonly destroyed. With a feeling akin to shame, I have to add, that this was 
the deliberate act of my fellow-countrymen, the English officials in charge of the 
district in 1861. 

9 
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It may seem to savour of the credulous antiquary if I con¬ 
fess to the belief that this interesting memorial represents the 
hand-writing of H. M. N&sir-ud-din himself. I do not affirm 
that he either outlined the characters on the stone, or even 
wrote out the full-size working copy; but I am under the 
impression that he indulged his favourite taste in designing 
both the matter and the maimer of this record,—from the 
supreme monarch alone could have come such free laudation of 
the Yizir, in a document bearing their names in close juxta¬ 
position. Many of the titles, from Kutlugh Kh&n onwards, 
had, we know, already been bestowed by the amiable king 
upon his prime minister, the effective guardian of his king¬ 
dom. Balban, all powerful as he was, would scarcely, in the 
presence of his sovereign, have called himself jJUN and 
Malik of Maliks of the East and China; and equally, at this 
time, might have desired to avoid the confession of his own 
quondam purchase by Shams-ud-din Altamsh. It must have 
been a relief to the King to be emancipated from the dull 
routine of copying Kurdns, and to be called upon to com¬ 
pose an original document which should give free scope to 
his practised penmanship. The writing, as preserved on the 
stone, is obviously peculiar, departing notably from the ordi¬ 
nary Kufic and Arabic characters employed by his predeces¬ 
sors at Dehli, and bearing traces of an individually developed 
style, accustomed to indulge in vagaries of caligraphy, which 
might not have been admitted in a more rigid school. But 
in estimating the real merits of the autograph of this regal 
penman, by the document before us, we must make the double 
allowance of the possible crudity of the stonemason's work, 
and the obvious imperfection of the cloth impression from 
which the above Dallastype is reproduced. 
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Tenth King (a.h. 664-686 ; a.d. 1265-1287). 

Mahmtid leaving no male issue, the facile succession of his 
powerful vizir followed almost of course. Balban’s advent to 
the imperial throne marks an epoch in the political history 
of Muhammadan India, in his attempt to destroy the influence 
of the Turki nobles, who had formed a sort of ill-cemented 
military oligarchy, embracing forty of the slaves of Altamsh, 1 
who had risen to prominence during the weak governments of 
his successors. In effect, once a slave, now a king, the first 
use of hii power was to endeavour to root out the very race 
of Turki bondmen among whom he himself had lately been 
numbered. In his own altered circumstances, legitimacy 
was to become paramount. The inalienable succession of his 
own heirs was now to be secured. The contingency under 
which he had risen was, for the future, to be rendered im¬ 
possible. To this end blood was not spared; and in this 
spirit the lives of his own near relations were sacrificed with 
but little compunction. Further to secure his position, he 
organized a searching and all-pervading system of espionage; 
and having brought his army to the highest state of efficiency, 
seems, under the same inspiration, to have determined not to 
venture far away from his capital. 

Instructive accounts have been preserved of the insecurity 
of the metropolis at the time of his accession, caused by the 
daring of the M£w&tis, who penetrated into the streets almost 
at will, so that “ the western gates of the city had to be 
shut at afternoon prayer.” Balban adopted vigorous and 

1 (j Z\k Barai, text, p. 26. 
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effective measures against these plunderers, and, for the mo¬ 
ment, so to say, exterminated the race. About this period, 
the disorganization of the neighbouring kingdoms, consequent 
upon the destructive inroads of the Mughals, drove illustrious 
men of varied nationalities to seek refuge in India. There, 
under a warmer sun, were assembled all the brightest orna¬ 
ments of the Asiatic world, and, among them, no less than 
fifteen sovereign princes. So that, for a time, the old Hindd 
capital became the centre of Muhammadan civilization; and 
Dehli, imitating the viceregal court of Mult&n, shone with a 
splendour but little anticipated for it by its Muslim occupiers 
of a few short years before. 

The unsparing rigour of the Emperor secured his supre¬ 
macy almost unquestioned throughout his long rbign, with 
the exception of the serious revolt of Tughral, the governor 
of Bengal (No. 15, page 8), who assumed the style and titles 
of an independent king, and succeeded in defeating two 
several armies sent to subdue him. At length the Sult&n 
proceeded against him in person, and one of his com¬ 
manders coming upon the forces of the rebels somewhat 
unexpectedly, in a dashing spirit of chivalry, though at the 
head of only forty troopers, entered their camp at headlong 
speed, ahd struck panic into his adversaries by his very rash¬ 
ness. In the precipitate flight which ensued, Tughral was 
captured and slain, and the recovered kingdom of Bengal 
was placed under the charge of Nasir-ud-din Bughra Khan , 
the second son of the Sult&n, by whom he was, at the same 
time, invested with many of the insignia of royalty. Balban’s 
loss of his cherished son and heir, Muhammad, the governor 
of Mult&n, who fell in the hour of victory, fighting against 
the enemies of his race, the Mughals (a.h. 684), hastened the 
end for which, at the age of eighty, nature must already 
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have prepared the way; and the Emperor, in the language of 
his people, took the road to another world. 

It will be Been that my sketch of this long and important reign 
deals with generalities alone, and is altogether deficient in the annals 
outlined on previous occasions: an explanation of this reserve is to 
be found in the change of the guiding historical authority. The 
loss of Minhdj us Sirdj, who was an eye-witness to many of the 
facts he relates, a participator in many of the public events he 
chronicles, and a candid and conscientious narrator, is ill supplied 
by Zfd-ud-din Barai, a writer of little merit, 1 wanting in arrange¬ 
ment, time-serving in his representation of incidents; and, as regards 
this particular section of his biographies, a mere hearsay compiler 
of crude tradition nearly a century after date. 1 

1 This is no new discovery of mine. I denounced our author in no limited 
terms in 1846 (Initial Coinage of Bengal, J.B.A.S., N.S., ii. p. 180); and as an 
immediate test, I may add that of the two exceptional dates given in the entire 
twenty years of Balban’s domination, one is manifestly wrong. See also Colonel 
Lees’s notice of this, author, J.R.A.S., N.S , iii. p. 441; and Sir H. Elliot's and 
Prof. Dowson’s remarks on the same subject, Elliot's Historians, iii. 93. 

9 Zi&-ud-dfn Barni, in his T&rikh-i Firfis 8Mb, gives the following account 
of his own work:— .. “ I deemed it advisable to exclude from this history every¬ 
thing which is included in the Tabak&t-i N&siri, ... and to confine myself to 
the history of the later kings of Dehli. ... It is ninety-five years since the 
Tabak&t-i N&siri, and during that time eight kings have sat upon the throne of 
Dehli. Three other persons, rightly or wrongfully, occupied the throne for three 
or four months each; but in this history I have recorded only the reigns of eight 
kings, beginning with Sult&n Ghf&s-ud-din Balban, who appears in the Tabak&t-i 
N&siri under the name of Ulugh Kh&n. 

First. Sult&n Ghi&s-ud-din Balban, who reigned 20 yean. 

Second. Sult&n Mu’iiz-ud-din Kaikub&d, son of Sult&n Balban, who reigned 
3 yean. 

Third. Sult&n Jal&l-ud-din Fir fix Khilji, who reigned 7 yean. 

Fourth. Sult&n ’Al&-ud-din Khilji, who reigned 20 years. 

Fifth. Sult&n Kutb-ud-din, son of Solt&n ’Al&-ud-din, who reigned 4 yean 
and 4 days. 

Sixth. Sult&n Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlafc, who reigned 4 yean and a few months. 

Seventh. 8ult&n Muhammad, the son of TughJaJfc Sh&h, who reigned 20 yean. 

Eighth. Sult&n Firtus Sh&h, the present king, who may God preserve. 

I have not taken any notice of three kings, who reigned only three or four 
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The numismatic illustration of this period is likewise less diver¬ 
sified, the long repose of Mahmud’s reign allowed the mint arrange¬ 
ments to settle themselves into a fixed system, and the public money 
accordingly assumed a more permanent form, unenlivened by com¬ 
memorative medals or new adaptations of local currencies. Balban’s 
rule is, however, identified with the first appearance of a gold coin¬ 
age following the ordinary silver models already in circulation. 

Ohids ud-din £ alb an . 

No. 111. (Marsden, dcxcv.). • 

Gold. Weight, 163 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. Dehli, a.h. 680. 

Circular Areas. 





*Jt 



- fa- A\ 


& - 

Margin —j Curiae? bjjb 


No. 112 (pi. ii. fig 42). 

Silver . Highest weight, 167*5 grs. (Five specimens average 
167*3 grs.). Dehli. Dates observed, a.h. 664, 665, 666, 667, 
668, 669, 673, 674, 678. 

months. I have written in this book, which I have named T&rikh-i FirtLz Sh&h, 
whatever I have seen daring the six years of the reign of the present king, Ffrtiz 
Sh&h; and after this, if God spares my life, I hope to give an account of subse¬ 
quent occurrences in the concluding part of this volume.”—Elliot’s Historians 
iii. p. 93. 
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Axes* as usual in the current silver coins, consisting of a double 
lined square within circular marginal lines. 

Margins as in the gold coinage, with the exception of the term 
Al Fiz^aty which replaces the Al Sikka . 

An innovation is to be noticed in the coinage of Balban, in 
the rejection of the words fi 'aAd, “ in the time of,” “ under 
the auspices of,” hitherto prefixed to the name of the Khalif 
on the medals of his predecessors. The last Abbasside Khalif, 
Must’asim, was put to death in 656 a.h. by the Mughal 
conqueror of Baghd&d, Hfil&kfi Kh&n. It has been the sub¬ 
ject of remark, as exhibiting an apparent inconsistency, that 
Balban and other monarchs should have continued to quote 
the name of this prominent martyr of their faith long subse¬ 
quent to his decease; its retention, however, may be con¬ 
sidered as appropriate, as it was clearly intentional; for, 
pending the appearance of an acknowledged successor to the 
throne of Muhammad, no course could have been less open 
to objection than a continuation of this simple record of the 
last who had borne the mantle of the Prophet. 

No. 113 (pi. ii. fig. 43V Copper, or silver and copper? 

Weight, 47£ grs. Common. 

Obverse—^ jjJ! j tJdJl 

Rntrtt ( Contre—Balban - 

( Margin—Sri Sultin Gy&su din. 

No. 114 (pi. ii. fig 44). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. Common. 

Obverse — 

Reverse —^ LjjJf CjLx 

No. 115 (pi. ii. fig. 45). Silver and copper. Weight, 26 grs. Bare. 

Obverse —Jjo: 

Reverse— lDjAcc? 
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L. Inscription of Balban , a.h. 882=a.d. 1283. 

The single Persian inscription of Balban hitherto discovered 
is engraved on the walls of the J&m’i Musjid at Gurmuktisar, 
in the Mirat district (lat. 28° 46', long. 78° 10 7 ). 1 It is to 
the following effect 

J~*\ j*\j ^UaLJl jt&OA\\ yj\ J LjjJl CjLi j»lr»t,4,n 

j <Uw» • • • • 

But the most important record for the illustration and due 
assignment of the preliminary adaptive issues of the Pathan 
dynasty is furnished by an inscription at Palam, in the Dehli 
territory, engraved during the reign of Balban, under the au¬ 
spices of Utar, the son of Haripal, and dated in Samvat 1333. 
This epigraph reproduces the Muhammadan names of nine of 
the leading monarchs of the race, in Devanagari characters. 
The inscription is historically unimportant, but it is curious 
in the preservation of the local nomenclature of the several 
kings, and the casual application of Indian titles of honour, 
ending with the Amir , assigned to the reigning Sult&n. 8 A 
full transcript and a translation of this inscription (in Urdu) 
were published by Syud Ahmad Kh&n in 1864, but as I was 
not quite satisfied with its data and details, I availed my¬ 
self of the assistance of Ramsuro d&s, the then Deputy- 
Collector of Dehli, who was so obliging as to secure for 
me a new and more exact version. This recension differed 

1 This legend was copied forme, many yean ago, by Synd Ahmad Khhn. 

2 This is an item of some importance in the discussion of the correct determina¬ 
tion of the applicability of the title of Amir , on the early Dehliwdlat, to the 
reigning sovereign, to which I have adverted at p. 61. 
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materially from the text given in the Asdr us Sunadeed, as 
may be seen from a comparison of the orthography of the 
names now given. I have unfortunately lost the revised 
document itself, but I had copied all that was of immediate 
value into my note-book, from which I extracted the names 
already published at p. 331, vol. ii. of my edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays (1858). I am the more particular in stating these 
facts, as I regret to learn from Gen. Cunningham that he 
had made many inquiries for the inscription on the two 
different occasions of his later visits to Dehli, “but that it 
could not be found, and was supposed to have disappeared 
in the Mutiny.” 

M. Inscription of Utar OVS^) son of Harip&l originally 

recorded on the Baoli at P41am (Lat. 28° 35', Long. 77° 8') in the 
Dehli territory, dated 84 wan badi 18 8am vat 

1333 = 1276 a.d., a.h. 675. 

1. $ahdb%ddin. 

2. Kutabuddin with the title of tjtnf! Bkdpdlak. 

3. $ami*ddi». 

4. Pherot Shdh with the tide of Ba- 

bMva Bhumi Pati. 

5. Jaldluddfn (IU*(ah). 

6. Maujadfn, tiUe Nripah . 

7. IMi^U Aldvudin, title yjft Nripati . 

8. Nasirvddfn, title Prithvidra. 

8. Gydsofttn, title tHtJlK Sri Hammtra . 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin S&m is here called by the 
title be bore as commander in his early campaigns—both the 
brothers, Shams-ud-din, the senior , and Shah&b-ud-din him¬ 
self, adopted new titular designations on the elevation of 
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Shams-ud-din Muhammad bin S&m (afterwards Ghi&s-ud- 
din) to the throne of Ghazni. 1 

It will be seen that Ardm Shah , the third king of the 
ordinary lists, is not allowed a place in this summary. Biziah 
is designated by her title of Jalal-ud-din, and neither her 
ordinary name nor her second title of which ap¬ 

pears on her Persian oopper ooinage (Nos. 28, 29, pL i.), 
are alluded to. 

ijtrf?! Nripati, “king," is the title applied to the great 
Mahmud of Ghazni on his Mahmddpur (Lahore) coins pre- 
vimady noticed. 9 


Eleventh King (a.h. 686-689; a.d. 1287-1290). 

Once again the frequent tale of a dissipated king, with 
virtually ruling ministers, has to be told; varied only in the 
present instance in the extreme lengths to which the monarch 
carried his debaucheries, and his escape from the toils of one 
vizir only to fall under the subjection of a second, who event¬ 
ually usurped his crown. We have seen that Balban’s sur¬ 
viving son, N&sir-ud-din Mahmtid, Bughrd Khdn , had already 
been installed in the kingdom of Bengal, which he seems to 
have been unwilling to quit, even for the higher honours of 

l.ii aM ^ UaluJ 

Roiat us SafL jj 

* P. 48, suprd. 
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the imperial succession. 1 The Sult&n had, therefore, provide^ 
that Kai Khusru, the son of his first-born “ martyred ” heir, 
should fill the throne of Dehli; but the party in power at the 
capital secured the immediate elevation of Mu’izz-ud-din 
Kaikub&d, the son of Bughra Kh&n. The youth is described 
as of an amiable disposition, and as having been brought up 
with such extreme strictness, that the liberty and licence 
of his new position proved too much for his self-control. 
Licentiousness was readily infectious at an Oriental Court, 
and the new monarch found no want of panders and com¬ 
panions in his orgies. 

The government was soon surrendered to the deputy, 
Niz&m-ud-din, one of whose earliest acts was the disposal of 
Kai Khusru, as a preliminary to clearing the way for his own 
designs on royalty. The Nau Muslim (converted) Mughals, 
who had settled at Dehli, and who formed an important ele¬ 
ment in the body politic, were next assailed and massacred in 
detail, and few nobles felt themselves safe from the machina¬ 
tions of this all-powerful minister; reports of his designs 
even reached the Sult&n’s ears, only to be discredited and 
disregarded. But the most subtle scheme, for the furtherance 
of his own aims, conceived by Nizdm-ud-din, was the sowing 
distrust between the father and the son, and persuading the 
latter to advance in force towards Bengal. 8 The armies came 

1 Balban had been urgent in pointing out to him how much more importance, 
in a political sense, attached to the possession of the northern capital—which in 
tbe limited experiences of those days seemed for ever designed to remain as the 
central stronghold of India. He added, in tbe same spirit, that “ whoever held 
Bengal must needs be subject to tbe ruling power at Dehli/’—Zl& Bami. 
Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 123. 

* “ When Bughrfe Kh&n heard that his son . . • paid no heed to his letters, 
he resolved to go and see him, and wrote him a letter announcing his intention. •. 
This letter awakened the Sult&n’s affection . . • and several letters passed. . . . 
It was at length arranged that the Sult&n would go to Oudh, and that his father 
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in sight of each other near Oude, and encamped on either 
bank of the Saiju; after certain preliminary peaceful 
advances, Bughrd Kh&n sent his second son, Kai K&us, to 
pay the introductory visit to his brother; this, was responded 
to by Kaikub&d sending over his own infant son, Kaiumours, 
to be presented to his grandfather. This, again, led to the 
old king trusting himself frankly within the limits of his 
son’s camp; and at the public Durb&r, held on the occasion, 
natural affections so asserted their sway, in defiance of the 
pompous restrictions and ceremonials of Oriental Courts, that 
reconciliation was at once complete, and the two monarchs 
vied with each other in the endeavour to surrender the place 
of honour. 1 The meeting, however, scarcely changed the poli¬ 
tical position of either party. Bughr& Kh&n was permitted 
to return undisturbed to Bengal, whose local throne was filled 

should come from Lakhnautf and meet him on the banks of the Sard. The 
Solt&n's intention was to proceed privately ( jarldah) to the Sard, bnt his minister 
opposed this, . . . observing that ‘ the journey was long, and that he ought to 
travel in state with an army.... Old writers had said that in pursuit of dominion 
fathers will slay their sons, and sous their fathers. Ambition for rule stifles both 
paternal and filial affection. ... The Sultkn’s father had struck coins, and caused 
the khutba to be read in his name,—besides, he was the rightful heir to the 
kingdom, and who could foresee what would happen at the interview. The Sult&n 
ought to proceed with his army in all state and grandeur. . . . The Rais and 
Etnas would then come to pay their respects; but if he travelled with haste, all 
reverence for the kingly office would he lost.’ . . . His advice was taken by the 
Sult&n, and he directed his army and travelling equipage to be prepared.”— Zik 
Barm. Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 130. 

1 This remarkable interview has been made the subject of a poem, in 4,000 
couplets, entitled the “ Kir&n us S'adain,” by the celebrated Yamin-ud-din, Ab6l 
Hasan, Amir Khutrk Dehlavi , which was composed under the auspices of Kai¬ 
kub&d himself in am. 688. Those who are disinclined to encounter the tedious 
efforts and dull repetitions of Persian poetry may consult with advantage an 
exhaustive review and analysis of this work, by Professor E. B. Cowell, in the 
Journal As. Soo. Bengal for 1860, pp. 226-289. The date of the effective start 
of Mu’ixs-ud-din, from Dehli, on his march southward, is calculated by Profeasor 
Cowell to have been MabV i U otncs/, a.h. 686, p. 230. 
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by his family after him for two generations, while the empire 
of Dehli speedily passed into the hands of an alien race. 

Bat little remains to be said about Kaikub&d’s reign. On 
his return to his capital the objectionable vizir was quietly 
poisoned, and his place supplied by Jal&l-ud-din Khilji, gover¬ 
nor of S4m&na. The Sult&n having now become paralysed, 
his son, of tender years, was placed on the throne, under the 
title of Shams-ud-din, and the old Balbani Turks rallied round 
him in the hope of saving the kingdom, from the power of 
the Khiljis ; but their measures to that end were of little effect, 
for Jal&l-ud-din having got possession of the person of the 
young prince, sent one of his followers to put an end to the 
dying Sult&n, whose body was ignominiously cast into the 
Jumna. 1 

Mu isa-ud-dln Kaikubdd . 


Ko. 116 (pi. ii. fig. 46; Marsden, Dcxcvm). 

Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Average weight of 5 coins, 164*2 grs. 
Dehli. Dates, 687 a.h. and 688 a.h. 


_«n 

^ I I 


r~ 

j LjjJl Jjc* 
ol ■■ 

cl— l a. u \ 


Margins — 


1 The T&rikh Mub&rak Sh&hi gives the date of this event as the 19th Muharram 
A.H. 689, Kaikub&d*s accession having taken place in a.h. 686, and not, as er¬ 
roneously stated by Zi& Barni, in 685. As this is the single date given in the 
entire reign, it might have been hoped that it should be rightly given.—Elliot’s 
Historians, iii. 125. 
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No. 117 (pi. ii. fig. 47). Silver and copper. Weight, 54 grs. 
Obverse—j jjLcIII 

( 1Taikubdd. 

ginrt Sri Sultdn Mu-ljudin. 

The old initial form of the letter ^ lie remarkable. 

No. 118 (pi. ii. fig. 48). Copper. Weight, 51 grs. 
Obverse — 

Reverse —j U3oJ \jm 


No. 119 (pi. ii. fig. 49). Silver and copper, or copper? 
Weight, 59 grs. 


Obybbss. 


Bbybbsb. 


s&r-*-'* 


LDfastf’ 

s r Ljk * > 


Twelfth King (a.h. 689-695; a.d. 1290-1295). 

Jal&l-ud-din Firuz having accomplished the revolution 
which transferred the imperial throne from the Turks to the 
Khiljis, 1 proceeded with considerable caution in the consolida¬ 
tion of his own power. Among other prudent measures, he 
retained the young prince Kaiumours as the ostensible Sult&n 
for more than three months, and succeeded in inducing Malik 

1 Zife Barni professes to speak of the events of this reign as coming under his 
own personal observation (text, p. 175), and yet his opening date for the accession 
of Jal&l-ud-din Firdz, U 688 a.h., has to be corrected into 689 a.h. on the 
authority of Mir Khnsru. The T&rikh Mub&rak Sh&hi concurs in this latter 
date. Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad retains the 688, but Budaoni corrects his own ver¬ 
sion of the date into 689 (text, p. 166). Ferishtah has 687 a.h. (Briggs, i. 
283. Bombay text, i. 164.) 
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Chhaju, the nephew of Balban, to leave the capital and pro¬ 
ceed to his fief at Karra; and, as he distrusted the good-will 
of the people of Dehli, he removed his court to the site of the 
new town of Kilhghari, on the Jumna, which had already 
been partially occupied by Kaikub&d. 1 

In the second year of Firuz’s reign, Malik Chhaju broke 
out into open revolt, and, aided by the old Turki party and 
numerous contingents of Hindust&ni troops, advanced to¬ 
wards the capital.* The Sult&n, on the other hand, was 
warmly seconded by his Xhilji adherents, and his disciplined 
warriors easily defeated the indigenous levies; he then en¬ 
deavoured to gain over the captive nobles by clemency and 
conciliation, even Chhaju himself was spared. In reply to 
the expostulations of his courtiers, he attempted to justify 
this unwise leniency by his unwillingness to shed Muslim 
blood, and the hope that he might thus convert enemies into 
friends. The single instance in which retributive justice was 
allowed to run its course was infelicitous, as the individual 
who was sacrificed chanced to be a pious Barwesh, Sidi Mauld 

1 The exact Bite of KilGghari was S.E. of Hum&ytin’s Tomb and N. by W. of 
Khizr&b&d, which latter positions are duly marked in the plan of Dehli which 
illustrates this work. In 1808 the Jumna had materially changed its old bed, 
which lay much to the westward of the course hete indicated, following a bend 
inwards, which left Kilfighari on a bold promontory.—Journal Archaeological 
Society of Dehli, a.d. 1853, p. 52. Cunningham's Report, 1862-8, p. 38. 

1 Malik Chhajti is stated to have affected all the honours of kingship under the 
title of Mughfs-ud-din. 

3 CjjUasw \j 

Zih Barai. Juj\j 

The striking of coin is likewise specified in a subsequent passage. 

p. 184. 
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by name, whom certain oonspirators had designed to place 
upon the throne. 

’Al&-ud-dm, the nephew and son-in-law of the Sultfin, 
who had been entrusted with the districts of Karra, etc., on 
the defeat of Chhaju, found himself on reaching his govern¬ 
ment within much of the pernicious influence of the hostile 
Tdrki adherents of his predecessor, and listening to their 
persuasions, he seems to have commenced the series of his 
most successful campaigns against the Hindu kingdoms of 
the south, mainly with a view to the acquisition of sufficient 
wealth, by plunder, to enable him to equip such a force as 
should completely overpower the royal army. Eventually, 
however, deceit was preferred to overt insurrection; and the 
Sult&n having been deluded into visiting ’Ald-ud-din in his 
camp, at Karra, was assassinated while clasping the hand of 
his treacherous nephew. 1 

Jaldl-ud-dln Shah, 

Ko. 120. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Unique. B.M. 

This is a most crude and ill-executed piece, which, though bear¬ 
ing the name of Dehli on the margin, has every appearance of being 
the produce of dies prepared in ’Al£-ud-din’s southern camp, with 
a view to the ready conversion of plunder into coin. The legends 
imitate, in their tenor, the conventional epigraphs of the silver coin¬ 
age, but the characters are badly formed and at times unintelligible. 
This is particularly the case with the marginal legend, where the 
word has to be taken for granted, and the date appears as 
j 680 A.H., which is clearly an error. The gold of 

which the piece is oomposed is unrefined and unequally wrought. 

i Among the carnal incidents mentioned by Z1& Band as occurring during this 
reign, may be noted the famine after the death of Sidi Maulh, when wheat rose to 
the price of a “ jital per sir;" the Sult&n’s expedition in person to Rantambhor 
in 689 a,.h. ; the inroad of the Mughals in 691 a.h. ; the Sult&n’s march to 
Gwalior in 695 a.h. 
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No. 121 (pL ii. fig. 50). Stiver. Weight, 168 grs. Dehu. Bates 
observed, a.h. 689, 690, 591, 692, 693, 694, 695. 


Small square area, with broad 
margin. 

*i_ 




Square area, occupying the 
entire surface of the coin. 

^ ,h—rH\ ^ILUl 

^ Udl JLr 

u>'—L—J— 


Margin— 

^ ^ A»-l &*•) &I*A fill X JJb 


No. 122 (pi. ii. fig. 51). Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Obverse —j LJjJl J5bj- ^UaLJl 

( Centre, x\j* jjj+i 

Margin, /Sri Sultdn Jaldludin. 

No. 123 (pi. ii. fig. 52). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 
Obverse —^UaLJI 
Reverse—j V-J 

No. 124 (pi. ii. fig. 53). Silver and Copper. Weight, 29 grs. 
Obverse—t\j* jjj+i 
Reverse—chaser 


10 
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THE CONTEMPORARY COINAGE OF BENGAL. 

We now reach a period in the numismatic history of India 
when Bengal had arrived at the honours of a national coinage. 
The tangible produce of its mints henceforth runs in a parallel 
series with the Imperial issues, and continues to have an 
illustrative bearing upon the Chronicles of the Sult&ns of 
Dehli up to the epoch when Firuz Sh&h III. (a.h. 754) had 
to abandon for ever, on the part of his dynasty, any pre¬ 
tence of interference with the southern section of the old 
dominion. The special interest of the Dehli Path&ns in the 
Bengal currencies only recommences towards the final close 
of the rule of the race, when Shir Sh&h Afgh&n carried 
up to Northern India certain modifications and novelties 
in the current coin, which were again imitated and adopted, 
simultaneously with the far more material fiscal reforms 
introduced from below, by Akbar on his recovery of India 
in a.h. 1003; regarding either of which appropriations this 
great Mughal’s laudatory biographers are discreetly silent. 

The passages quoted below, 1 from Ibn Batutah, will put 

1 “C’est le Saltan Fakhr eddin, surnommd Fakrah, qui est on souverain dis- 
tingu6, aimant lea Strangers, surtout les fakirs et les soufis. La royautd de ce 
pays a appartenu au Saltan Ndssir eddin, fils du Saltan Ghiy&th eddin Balaban, 
et dont le fils, Mo’izz eddin, fat investi de la sourerainetS k Dihly. N&ssir eddin 
se mit en marche poor combattre ce fils; ils se recontr&rent sor les bords da 
fleaye, et lear entreyae fat appelee la rencontre des dear astres henreox. Nous 
ayons ddjk racontd cela, et comment Nfissir eddin abandonna 1* empire k son fils 
et retooma dans le Bengale. II y sSjourna jusqu’k sa mort, et eat poor sucoee- 
sear son (aatre) fils, Chams eddin, qui, aprfcs son tr£pas, fut lui-m3me remplac6 
par son fils, Chih&b eddin, lequel fat vainca par son frfcre, Ghiy&th eddin Behft- 
door Bofirah. Chihfib eddin demanda da secoars au Sult&n Ghiyfith eddin 
Toghlok, qui lui en accorda, et fit prisonnier Behfidonr Bofirah. Celui-ci fat 
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the reader in possession of all that is known of the obscure 
local history of the day. The information contributed by the 
acute African traveller is to be found in none of the indi¬ 
genous authors, who, writing under Imperial inspirations, 
naturally disregarded the annals of a subordinate province, 
however important a part that section of India was destined 
to play in the future of the land. From these and other 

ensnite relftchS par le fils de- Toghlok, Mohammed^ apres son avdnement, k con¬ 
dition de partager avec lui la royautfi da Bengale; mais il se revolta contre Ini, 
et Mohammed Ini fit la guerre jusqu’h ce qu’il le tu&t II nomma alora gouver- 
nenr de ce pays un de see beaux-fr&res, qne lea troupes massacrfcrent. 'Aly Ch&b, 
qni se trouvait alora dans le pays de Lacnaouty, s'empara de la royautl dn 
Bengale. Qnand Fakhr eddin vit que la puissance royale etait sortie de la famille 
du Sultan Nassir eddin, dont il dtait un des affranchis (ou clients), il se rtfvolta 
k SodcAw&n Juo [Son&rgaon] et dans le Bengale, et se declare indlpendant. 
Une violente inimitid survint entre lui et ’Aly Chfib. Lorsqu’arrivaient le temps 
de l'hiver et la saison des boues, Fakhr eddin faisait une incursion sur le pays 
de Lacnaonty, au moyen du fleuve, sur lequel il 6tait puissant. Mais quand 
revenaient les jours oh il ne tombe pas de pluie, 'Aly Chah fondait sur le Bengale 
par la yoie de terre, k cause de la puissance qu’il avait sur celle-ci.”—Yol. iv. p. 
212. See also Lee’s Translation, p. 195. 

“Les autres £mirs s'enfuirent prfcs du Sultan Chams eddin, fils du sultan 
Nfisir eddin, fils du sultan Ghiyath eddin Balaban, et se fixfcrent k sa cour. . . . 
Les emirs fugitifs sojourn fcrent prfcs du sultan Chams eddin. Dans la suite, celui- 
ci mourut, 16guant le tr8ne a son fils Chihfib eddin. Ce prince succdd* k son 
p&re; mais son fr&re cadet, Ghiyath eddin Beh&do&r Bofirah (ce dernier mot 
signifie, dans la langue indienne, le noir , le vainquit, s’empara du 

royaume, et tua son frbre Kothlofi Khfin, ainsi que la plupart de ses autres 
fr&res. Deux de ceux-ci, les sultan Chihab eddin, et Nasir eddin, s'enfuirent 
prfcs de Togblok, qui se mit en marche avec eux, afin de combattre le fratricide. 
Il laissa dans son royaume 6on fils Mohammed en quality de vice-roi, et s’avanqa 
en hate verB le pays de Lacnaouty. 11 s’en rcndit maitre, fit prisonnier son sultan 
Ghiyath eddin Behadoftr et reprit avec ce captif le chemin de sa capitale.”— 
Yol. iii. p. 210. See also Lee’s Translation, p. 128. 

Ibn Batutah himself was, however, by no means infallible; for instance, on one 
occasion be makes Bah&dur the son of Nfisir-ud-dln instead of the grandson (iii. 
179, 210; iv. 213). Dr. Lee’s version again, in omitting the intermediate name 
of N&sir-ud-din, skips a generation, and makes Shams-ud-din Firhz a son of 
Balhan (p. 128). 
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incidental materials I have constructed a genealogical tree 
of the rulers of Bengal who succeeded N&sir-ud-din Mahmtid, 
the son of Balban, whose undisturbed return into Bengal has 
been already noticed. 


Svttdn Balbao, Emperor of India. 


Muhammad (Shahid). N&sir-ud-din Mahmtid, Bughrfi. Khkn, of Bangui. 


Kai Khusrd. | | | 

Sultdn Rukn-ud-din Shams-ud-din 

Mu’im-ud-din Kai K&fis, Ffrtiz Sh&h, 

Kail^ub&d, King of Bengal. King of Bengal. 

Emperor of Dehli. I 


Shah&b-ud-din 
Bug hrd Sh&h, 
King of Bengal. 


N&sir-ud-dfn. Ghi&s-ud-din 

Bah&dur, 
King of Bengal. 



The coins of Bukn-ud-din Kai K&us, discovered in the cele¬ 
brated Kooch Bah&r hoard, 1 had already enabled me to correct 
the erroneous statement of Zi& Bami* as to the length of the 
reign of N&sir-ud-din Mahmud, Bughrd Khan , of Bengal, in 
virtue of the sustained series of dates 691-695, still legible 
on the pieces in question. The inscription I am now able to 
quote establishes more definitely Kai Kdus' , s position as local 


1 Colonel J. C. Haughton, to whom we are indebted for the knowledge of this 
trouvaille, was so obliging as to furnish me with some interesting details of the 
site of discovery and illustrations of the neighbouring localities:—“The place 
where the coin was found is about three miles S.W. of Deenhatta, not far from 
the Temple of Kunteswaree (or Komit Eswaree) on the banks of the river Dhurla. 
Near to this temple is a place called Gosain Moraee, a short distance from which 
are the ruins of Kuntesur E&ja's capital, called Kuntesworee-Pat, consisting of a 
mound of considerable extent, whioh has been surrounded with several ditches 
and walls, which are again protected at the distance of a mile or two by enormous 
mounds of nearly 100 feet high. The brass vessels, in which the treasure was 
deposited, were ordinary brass lotah*, to which the top or lip had not been fixed, 
but in lieu thereof the vessels were covered by canister tops, secured by an iron 
i pike passing from side to side/ 9 

* Calcutta text, 451; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 406; Jour. R.A.S. ii. N.S. pp. 180, 
188; Stewart's Bengal, pp. 80, 118. 
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sovereign of Bengal in 697 a.h., confessing allegiance to the 
snpreme Sult&n ’AlA-ud-din, “ Sikander ns S&ni;” and it offi¬ 
cially confirms the fact already testified to by Mir Khusru 
(p. 140, ante) 1 and Ibn Batutah, that he was the “son of 
Mahmdd, son of the Emperor” (Balban); a descent the coins 
are careful to indicate in the unusual iteration of 


Rukn-ud-dfn Kai Eius of Bengal. 

No. 125 (pi. vi. fig. 2.). Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Yery rare. 
Lakhnauti, a.h. 691, 693, 694, 695 . 

flacN J _Sa_LJ1 

i u ^ ^ 


«J1 

«n 


Maigin—£> ^jumj ^ , JJb l-Jj* 


N. Translation of an Insoription of Kai K&us found among the 
ruins at Guoga R&mpur, near Din£jpur., 

“ This Musjid waif built in the reign of the king of kings, Rnkn nd dnnyft wa 
nd din, the Shadow of God upon earth, Kdi Kdk* Shdh, son of Mahmdd, son of 
the Emperor, the right hand of the Khalif&h of the Lord, Aasister of the Amir nl 
Mdminin, may God perpetoate his kingdom and his government—by instructions 
of the Khusru of the age, Shah&b ul H&fc wa nd din, Sikandar ns Skni, the Ulugh 
A’axim, Hum&ydn Zafar Kh&n .... of the empire, may God perpetuate his 
kingdom and his government, and extend his years, .... and under his own 
royal superintendence and orders, on the 1st of Muharram, a.h. 697.'* 

I am indebted to Colonel Nassau Lees for the above rough 
translation of the original inscription, which was prepared by 

• • • {J**r*^* j*l 1 

—Lucknow, lithographed edition of the Kirdn tie STadain, a.h. 1261, p. 102; and 
Prof. Cowell, in J.A.8. Bengal, I860, p. 284. 
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him as a mere basis for a more complete rendering, when the 
text of the inscription itself could be defined and determined. 
Unfortunately there is no transcript or facsimile of the Persian 
epigraph in this country, so that neither CoL Lees nor myself 
deem it desirable to alter or amend in any respect the simple 
outline at present available. 

BENGAL MINTS. 

With a view to obviate needless breaks in the continuity 
of the leading subject of the coins of the Dehli Pathfins, it 
may be as well to take this opportunity of disposing of the 
geographical relations of the southern mints, irrespective of 
the epochal order of their occupation as towns, or their eleva¬ 
tion into ^Host-capitals, invested with the faculty of coining 
the king’s money. 

The most interesting details furnished by the Bengal coins 
are those which illustrate the geographical distribution of the 
chief seats of government. Unlike the Northern Muslims, 
who, in the difficulty of moving the Eastern hosts, conven¬ 
tionally deemed essential to an Imperial progress, over the 
imperfect highways of Hindustan, confined themselves ordi¬ 
narily to one fixed metropolis, the kings of Bengal enjoyed 
facilities of river communication almost unprecedented: their 
various capitals, situated within easy distance of each other, 
were at all times accessible by water,—a differently constructed 
State barge secured at any season free approach to the sea¬ 
board cities of the great Ganges, or to the towns on the narrow 
channels of the western streams. These frequent regal visita¬ 
tions are incidentally recorded on the coinage of the day, by 
the insertion of the prefix of to the name of the 

selected residence, which term colloquially marked the presence 
of royalty within the limits of the favoured fiscal division. 
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The leading mint cities were seven in number—No. 1, 
Lakhnauti ; l 2, Ftruzdbdd; 3, Satgaon; and 4, Shahr Nau , 
in Western Bengal, afterwards called Jannatibdd; with 5, 
Sondrgaon; and 6, Mu’azamdbdd, in the eastern division of 
the province; and 7, Ghiaspitr. 

2. Flruzdbdd (Pandua), in addition to the preferential 

Hazrat? is styled variously Balded and SjJj “ fortified 

city/ 9 a specification which probably refers to the separate 
though closely proximate citadel of Akddlah, so celebrated 
in the military annals of the time. 

3. Satgaon is distinguished by the prefix of (Atrium), 
a term which, in India, came to be conventionally used for 
a tract or geographical division of country, 8 a sense which 
would well accord with its application to Satgaon, as the 
third circle of government of Bengal proper. 4 In the reign 
of 9 Azam the mint specification is more directly brought into 
association with the town itself in the seemingly more definite 

localization involved in the word 

1 See note, p. 107, suprd . 

* SjJL*- “ Prmsentia, Majestas; urbs, in qua est regie Bedes.” Dr. Blochmann 
bag an interesting article on the Antiquities of Pandfia in the Proceedings As. Soc. 
Bengal, April, 1870, p. 120. 

1 ia Persian means “surfaoe of the earth.” Sir Henry Elliot 

remarks, 44 The words used before Akbar’s time to represent tracts of country 
lttger than a Ftrgtmnah were ( j£ ( , » nd . 

—Glossary of Indian Terms, tub voeec , 44 Circar.” 

4 Zik Barni, in introducing his narrative of Tughlak Sh&h’s expedition to 
Bengal (a.h. 724), speaks of that province as consisting of the three divisions of 
44 Lakhnauti, Son&rgaon, and Satgaon” (p. 460, printed edition). 

The Ain-i-Akbari, in the sixteenth century a.d. thus refers to Satgaon, 44 There 
axe two emporiums a mile distant from each other; one called Satgaon, and the 
other Hoogly with its dependencies; both of which are in the possession of the 
Europeans.”—Gladwin, ii. p. 16. See also Bennell, p. 67; Stewart's Bengal, 
pp. 186, 240, 243, 330. 

s From ^ 44 amputavit;" hence Ju-ai 44 oppidum, vel potior, pneoipua 

e • 

pars oppidorum.” 
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4. Shahr Nau I suppose to have been the intitnlation of 
the new city founded near the site of the old Lakhnauti : l it 
is variously denominated as the simple 'Arsat or ijyuu!i\ 
(populous, richly cultivated). 8 This progressively less appro¬ 
priate name may be supposed to have merged into the official 
Jannatab&d, which follows in mint sequence. 

5. Sondrgaon , as a rule, retains its ancient discriminative 

1 The decipherment of the name of this mint (as Colonel Yule remarks) deter¬ 
mines for mediffival geography the contested site of Nicold Conti’s Cemove. The 
Venetian traveller in the East in the early part of the fifteenth century is recorded 
to have said that “ he entered the mouth of the river Ganges, and, sailing up it, 
at the end of fifteen days he came to a large and wealthy city called Cemove. . . 
On both banks of the stream there are most charming villas and plantations and 
gardens. . . . Having departed hence, he sailed up the river Ganges for the space 
of three months, leaving behind him four very famous cities, and landed at an 
extremely powerful city called Maarazia, . . . having spent thirteen days 1 on an 
expedition to some mountains to the eastward in search of carbuncles,’ ... he 
returned to the city of Cernove, and thence proceeded to Buffetania.”—The 
travels of Nicold Conti, Hakluyt Society, London, pp. 10, 11. 

See also Purchas, vol. v. p. 608; and Murray’s Travels in Asia, ii 11. 

There are also many interesting details regarding the geography of Bengal, 
and a very full and lucid summary of the history of the period, to be found in 
“ Da Asia de Jofio de Barros” (Lisbon, 1777, vol. iv. [viii.], p. 466, et *eq.). At 
the period of the treaty of Alfonso de Mello with “ El Ray Mamud de Bengala” 
(the king whom Shir Sh&h eventually overcame), the name of Shahr Nau had 
merged into the old provincial designation of Gaur , which is described as “ A 
principal Cidade deste Reino he chamada Gouro , situada nas correntes do Gange, 
e dizem ter de eomprido tree leguas das nossas, e duzentos mil vizinhos” (p. 468). 
Satigam makes a prominent figure on the map, and Sornagam is located on a 
large island within the Delta, the main stream dividing it from Daca, which is 
placed on the opposite or left bank of the estuary'. 

More modern aocounts of the old city may be found in Purchas, i. 679; 
Churchill, viii. 64; also Rennell, Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, London, 1788, 
p. 66; Stewart, p. 44; and in a special work entitled “ The Ruins of Gour,” 
illustrated with maps, plans, and engravings of the numerous Muhammadan 
edifices extant in 1817, by H. Creighton, 4to., London, Black, Parbury, & Allen. 
See also Elliot’s Glossary of Indian Terms, $ub voce , Gour Brahmin. 

1 The adjective (derived from^c coluit) will admit of other meanings, and, 
if understood as applying to a town, might signify “ well built,” locally pakka* 
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designation of J if**-, H&zrat-i-Jaldl , a title which it 
eventually had to cede to its rival Mu’azam&b&d. 

6. Mu’asamdbdd. There is no definite authority for the 
determination of the site of this city, which, however, seems to 
have been founded by Sikandar bin Hi4s about 758-759 A.H., 
when his own coins record that he himself assumed the title of 
without trenching upon the superlative usually 

reserved for the reigning monarch, his father. I conclude that 
there was a gradual migration from the ancient Sondrgaon to 
the new city, which grew in importance from the governmental 
centre implied in the ^ S 3 \ of 760 a.h. to the SjJj 

jAjUlat* “the great city of Mu’azam4b4d,” of about 

780 a.h., till, on the disappearance of the name of Son4rgaon 
from the marginal records of the general currency, the new 
metropolis appropriates to itself the immemorial 
of Eastern Bengal. 1 

I refer for the moment to No. 7, Ghiaspur, which Col. Haugh- 
ton informs me is near Gaur, about one mile N.W. of Maldah; 
and I take the opportunity of remarking that the sole remaining 
name of Jannatabdd , an epithet which is erroneously stated 
to have been given by Humdyun to the re-edified Lakhnauti, 8 
is here seen to have been in use a century and a half before 
the later Mughal dynasty of India made its way into Bengal. 


1 Pr. Blochmann remarks in regard to the site of this city—“ The two mints, 
Mu’azamabad and Ghi&spfir, of Thomas, can perhaps he verified ; the former is 
probably the same as Mu’azzamp&r in Son&rgaon, the latter belongs to Lakhnauti.’’ 
—Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal, April, 1870, p. 121. 

* Ain-i-Akbari, ii. p. 11; Stewart’s Bengal, 124. Bengal itself was called 
jlLH “The Paradise of Regions.” Ibn Batutah, iv. p. 210, says the 
Persians called Bengal y “oe qui signide,” en arabe, “un enfer 

rempli de biens.” (The original Arabic text quotes the passage in imperfect 
Persian as ^ J). Marsden, Num. Orient, p. 678, gives a coin 

of ’Alk-ud-din Husain Shkh, of a.h. 917, purporting to have been struck at 
“ Janmtdbdd f.” 
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The single item remaining to be mentioned in regard to 
the later mints is the substitution of the word in lieu of 
ioJj 1 as the prefix to Firuz&b&d, in parallel progress towards 
centralization with the mint phraseology adopted in the case 
of Satgaon. 


Thirteenth King (a.h. 695; a.d. 1295). 

On the assassination of his father, in the camp of ’AlA-ud- 
din, in Ramaz&n, a.h. 695, Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim 8 was ele¬ 
vated to the throne of Hindustan. His mother, Malika-i- 
Jah&n, who retained her influence in the city of Dehli, in her 
haste to secure a representative of royalty, selected him in 
preference to the proper heir, Arkali Kh&n, who was absent 
at his post at Mult&n. This gave Ibrdhim a temporary 
existence as a king,—a dignity which otherwise, as a younger 
son and a minor, he was neither entitled nor fitted to hold. 
’Al&rud-din, having already at his command a powerful army, 
and the wealth of the Dakhan supplying him with unlimited 
means of increasing his forces and conciliating wavering oppo¬ 
nents, had merely to advance on the capital to put an end to 
the rule of the boy Sultan, whose safety was for a time 
secured by a precipitate flight to Mult&n. 

1 jJu “regio>” slflo “oppidum.” The plurals are said to vary, in correspond- 

• / /o# * 

ence with the independent meanings, as jJL> and . IjJj . 

/ 

iXmi L^Us>> Jill * 

—Tfcrfkh Mnb&rak Shfchi, MS.; and Zih Bami, text, p. 184. 
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No. 126 (pi. ii. fig. 54). Silver. Weight, 167 grs. Dehli, a.h. 695. 
Unique. (Lord Auckland’s collection, B.M.) 


^ Lj jJ\ Jls>r 
S* u t\ —1 j 3ji > 


b\j)\jti&b\ j>\ 

Jl k— lj\ 


Margin — 

AilLiMu) J j ^ ^Ltbfc) C^JS^ <Uxa!\ 1 


The modification in the general tenor of the legends of this piece 
seems to mark the confessed insecurity of the rule of the new king; 
the insertion of the name and titles of the late Sultdn at full length 
looks like an appeal to the allegiance of the adherents of the 
father’s throne, an apostrophe in favour of the direot line against 
the threatened claims of the too-powerful nephew. The usual 
record of the name and title of the long since defunct A1 Must’agim 
is replaced by the attribution to the deceased Ffruz Sh&h of the 
ancient, but latterly disused designation of Ndsir Amir al Miiminkn. 


No. 127 (pi. ii. fig. 55). Silver and copper. Weight, 52 grs. Rare. 
Obverse —^ LjjJ\ ^j jJacHl 

Reverse—^ 


No. 128. Copper. Weight, 59 grs. New variety. Similar in 
types to No. 52, pi. ii. My cabinet. 

Obverse— jJkslH 

Reverse — s \A ^ «l& ^Jbl y\ 

No. 129 (pi. ii. fig. 56). Copper. Weight, 38 grs. Rare. 
Obverse—s\J* J*Xc 

Reverse ■ ■ jIm> J^ *i ^ 
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’AiXud-dIn’s Abchib at thb Kutb (with the annexed Hindti columns in the 
background), from a sketch by J. Fergusson, Esq. 

“ The glory of the mosque, however, is not in these Hindu remains, hut in the great 
range of arches on the western side, extending north and south for about S85 feet, and 
consisting of three greater and eight smaller arches; the central one 22 feet wide and 53 
high; the larger side arches 24 feet 4 inches”—Fergusson* s Handbook of Architecture, H. 
p. 649. 


Fourteenth Kino (a.h. 695-715; a.d. 1295-1315). 

’Al&-ud-din Muhammad Shah went through the almost 
needless form of a doable coronation; he clearly felt himself 
already Sultan of his own delegated domains, as well as of 
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his recently-acquired conquests in the Dakhan, from the mo¬ 
ment he let fall the too-confiding hand of the monarch to 
whom he owed so much, and whom he so foully ensnared 
and murdered; he therefore lost no time in assuming the 
insignia of royalty in his camp at Karra, on the 16th of 
Ramaz&n, a.h. 695. This act, as it were, constituted the sym¬ 
bolical assumption of the regal turband of the south; he had 
still to win the jeweled tiara of Imperial Dehli. In the attain¬ 
ment of this object he proceeded with his accustomed energy 
and craft, but the scale seems to have been finally turned 
by the empty treasury of legitimacy at the capital and the 
superabundant resources of the spoiler of the Idolaters. His 
catapults, instead of projecting hard stones against the city 
walls, were employed, as toys, in scattering largesses among 
the greedy multitude, for which purpose the unconverted 
stars of the southern peninsula 1 were peculiarly appropriate. 
The Maliks and Amirs, each in his own degree, received 
retainers, in some instances to the amount of 50 mans of 
gold. And so the Indian world welcomed him, it might be 
said, in the words of the Latin poet— 

“JEra dabant olim; melius nunc omen in auro est; ” 

Ovid Fast, i. 220. 

On the 22nd Zi’l hijjah, 695, the new Sult&n was formally 
enthroned in the ancient fort of Prithvi Bija.* 

I will not attempt to recapitulate the political events of 
this long reign; they were of the ordinary character—insur¬ 
rections, 8 invasions of the Mughals, one of which claims a 

1 The daily distribution amounted t“ ^ Te ***** of 8 * ar gold." 
See also note under coin No. 131, page 169. 

1 T&rikh'A16i; Elliot's Historians, iii. 69. 

8 One of these revolts was nearly fatal to the Sult&n’s life, another was so far 
remarkable that, while the Sulthn was occupied in the siege of Bantambhor, a 
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separate notice in some detail, and the repeated successes of 
Malik N&ib K&fur, who had latterly taken his master’s place 
in command of the army in the Dakhan, and who, in the end, 
availed himself of that master’s dying hours to forward his 
own intrigues against the lawful heirs of the throne. ’A1&- 
ud-din died of dropsy in his palace at Dehli on the 8th of 
Shaww&l, 715 A.H . 1 

There are some incidents in ’Al&-ud-din*s story which more 
nearly concern these numismatic chronicles, such as his as¬ 
sumption of the title of the Second Alexander, and a notion 
entertained of a new religion, of which he was to he the 
oracle, both of which items are testified to by the coins. 
But the most curious record of this Sult&n’s reign is his 
attempt to increase his too-costly army by administrative 
regulations which should lower the prices of provisions and 
other necessaries of life, while it crops out, in an obscure way, 
that he contemplated a simultaneous reduction in the silver 
tankah 2 from 175 grains to 140, for the special benefit of his 


turbulent man called H&ji Maul& succeeded in getting possession of the royal 
palace at Dehli, and absolutely elevated a puppet king, in the shape of a de¬ 
scendant of 'Ali, who, however, only enjoyed the doubtful dignity for a few daya, 
for which he paid the forfeit of his head.—Elliot's Historians, iii. 176. 

1 The death of 'Alfc-ud-din is now pretty well determined as having occurred 
on the 8th of Shaww&l, a.h. 716. Although Mir Khusru, in one instance, makes 
it the 7th (Khizr KMn and Dewal K&ni), in another of his works he fixes the 
death of the one king and the accession of the other at 
or 8th of Shaww&l (Diw&n Bakiya Nakfyn) (Dehli Archaeological Journal, 1868, 
p. 89). The T&rikh Mub&rak Sh&hi confirms the date of the 8th. 

* Ferishtah’s account of the weights and measures of this period is as follows: 
“ In order to comprehend the true value of the money of that day, it is proper to 
state that a tankah was equal to a tola in weight, whether of gold or silver; and 
a tankah of silver was equal to 50jitals. The jUal was a small copper coin, the 
weight of which is not now known: some conceive it was a tola, while others are 
of opinion that th tjltal, like the pice of the present day, weighed 1} tola. The 
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own payments to the Sipdhis. l We have no specimens of 
these so inappropriately called ’Adalts, but we meet with 
them on the first accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak 
(a.h. 725), to which occasion it may be as well to defer a 
more extended notice of them. The associate operation upon 
the prices of provisions has a far more general interest; as 
although the machinery employed implied a certain amount 
of force and compulsion, the' main object was sought to be 
obtained by taking payment of the revenue in kind, the esta¬ 
blishment of royal granaries, state advances to merchants, 9 
and other simple and obvious methods of facilitating the 
supply of the capital. So that, in effect, the official rates for 
the metropolis do not depart greatly from what might be 
styled the normal scale of prices, when distributed over an 
average of town municipalities ; and this quasi-eqmty is 
indeed supported by the natural open-market rates obtain¬ 
ing at a later period, when money may have been supposed 
to have fallen in relative value. 


man of the time of Jaltl-ud-din (Firfz) weighed 40 and each *ir weighed 
24 tola *.”—Ferishtah (Briggs), vol. i. p. 360, Bombay text, p. 199. 

i I obtain this information, in somewhat of an obscure form, from the T&rikh 
’Alfci, otherwise called the Khazfcin ul Futdh, of Mir Khusru—a curious and 
somewhat rare pro** work of that celebrated poet. The fancies and metaphors 
of Persian Terse are here untrammelled by the requirements of metre, and the 
author has an opportunity, of which he has aTailed himself to the full, of indulging 
in quips and quirks, and verbal conceits, that a European interpreter scarcely 
thanks him for. The work is otherwise highly valuable as a contemporary narra¬ 
tive of some of the events of* Alk-ud-din’s reign, extending from a.h« 695 to 710. 
My own copy of the work was made for me at Dehli, in 1853, from the original 
MS. in the possession of Naw&b Amin-ud-din Ahmad Kh&n, of Loh&rti, under 
the supervision of our most learned u §adr ul §ad6r,” Maulavi Sadr-ud-dtn , who 
has added an elaborate commentary and marginal notes to all the difficult pas- 
sagas. See also Elliot’s Historians, iii 67; J.B.A.S. iii. N.S., U5. 

1 We learn incidentally that the Muttdni* were the leading traders of the day. 
—J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 31. 
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'ALl-UD-Dfir Muhammad’s Enfobced Bates of Pbices of PBOVisiojrs, 

ETC. 

A.H. A.D. 

703-716s1303-1816. 


Wheat, . 

per man . 

lijltak.' 

Barley, ^ . 

99 

4 „ 

Bice, in husk, . 

99 

« „ 

Mash, ^iU, vetch ( Phaseolus radiatus). 

99 

« „ 

ETakhud, pulse (Cuter arietinum). 

Moth, , lentil (Phaseolus aooniti- 

99 

« » 

foltus) .. 

99 

8 „ 

Sugar, ^ . 

per sir* 

H „ 

Brown sugar, £ fj* (*£ Guf) • . 

99 

i „ 

Butter, , Ghl (^) . . . 

2 J tin. 

1 „ 

Oil of Sesamum, 0 \s& .... 

3 „ 

1 „ 

Salt, . 

2 imant. 

8 „ 


The jitaly as will hereafter appear, is of a silver tankah 


1 Calcutta printed edition of the text of Zi& Bami, pp. 306, 310, and inde¬ 
pendent MSS.; also Tabak&t-i Akbari MS., E.I.H., No. 997, p. 61. Briggs’s 
return of the price of wheat is erroneous: the “ per many ' of the original 

had been corrupted into • hence the statement of “ 7 b jit alt per dommy” 

Elliot’s Historians, iii. 192. The Bombay text of Ferishtah is right in the 
P* l 9 ®* See also Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 26, Major Fuller’s 
excellent translation of Zi& Bami, with comments by Dr. Blochmann. I hare 
adopted Dr. Blochmann’s emendation of the Persian text of the Bibliotheca Indica 
in as far as refers to “2$” after “salt,” in lieu of the printed 

j Jj J, which, however, is very constant in the various MSS.; but I retain 

even as I adhere to the pronunciation of Kohrdm, on the faith of the local speech 

of the present day. 
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of 175 gT8. ; at the exchange of 2s. per tankah, the jital , 
would therefore correspond in value to 1J farthing, or 
rather less, as the 2s. is a very high rate of exchange for 
the old silver piece. The Dehli sir, of an approximate date, 
is stated to have been 70 miskdls , and the man 40 sirs. 1 
Now, taking the weight of the misfrdl at the even average of 
72 grains, the sir would range at 5040 grains (or 720 grains 
less than the Troy pound of 5760 grains), and the man would 
amount to 201,600 grains, or 35 lbs. troy, and 28*8 lbs. avoir¬ 
dupois, or a little over the quarter of a hundredweight, or 
less than half a bushel of wheat.* To complete the evidence 
contributed by this foreign statician, we must examine a 
second or alternative test, which he introduces, apparently for 
the more ready comprehension of the western world, in the 
form of a parallel estimate of the Indian man under its equi¬ 
valent in Egyptian dirhams. Of these latter, 102f are stated 
to correspond in might with the Dehli sir. Now, although 
the dirhams of the Mamluks of Egypt of this period, in 
their tangible and once current form, would only lead to end¬ 
less complications as bases of calculation, 3 yet the quasi-thoo- 
retical scheme of the normal Arabian system of the relative 
weights of gold and silver coins, gives us a curious approxima¬ 
tion to the return obtained from the simple calculation just 

1 Le ritl {rotl) de l’lnde, qui porie le nom de tir^ .... f pfese 70 mxthkals, qui, 
eatim&s en dirhems d’Egypte, en valent 102£. Quarante sir forment un mann 
. On ne connatt pas dans l'lnde la mSthode de meeurer les grains. 

—Not. et Ext. xiii. p. 212. 

1 see that Colonel Yule, in his “ Cathay and the way thither" (Hakluyt Society) 
ii. 458, has adopted the French estimate of the man, i.e. 28*78 lbs. 

2 A bushel of wheat is estimated to weigh 60 lbs. avoirdupois.—McCulloch, 

Com. Diet. p. 1397. Prinsep, with less exact data, made the hushel 80 lbs. 
avoirdupois.—Useful Tables, p. 113. 

9 Eighteen specimens I have weighed in the B.M., ranging within the period 
of a.h. 655 and 747, vary to the extent of from 87 grains np to 63. 

11 
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formulated. Whatever may have been the weight of the miskdl 
proper in various localities, in many cases the dindr continued 
to be a miskdl pure and simple; and theory was ordinarily 
consistent in recognising the weight of the silver dirham as 
7-10ths of the gold piece. Under this aspect we have to 
examine a new scale of proportions: the latest and most ex¬ 
haustive authority, M. Queipo, 1 has fixed the actual weight 
of the representative Egyptian miskdl at 4*666 grammes, or 
72*007 grains. This return will make the dirham equal to 
50*405 grains, the sir =5174 grains, and the man= 206,983* 
grains, or over 29 lbs. avoirdupois. The estimate formed by 
the French editors of Ibn Batutah, 8 in regard to that African 
traveller’s independent comparisons of Dehli weights with 
those of the west, arrives at a closely approximate return. 
The man of Dehli is stated, on repeated occasions in the Arabic 
text, to be equivalent to 20 Barbary ratls 9 or 25 Egyptian 
rathy and the former are fixed by the calculations of the 
modem commentators as corresponding to two-thirds of a 
French kilogramme of 15,432*35 grains troy, or 1£ rat Is=1 
kilogramme, which makes the man equal to 28*78 lbs. 
avoirdupois. 

1 Don V. Queipo, in his Emu sor les Syst&ma Mtftriquee et Mon6taira da 
anciens peuples (Paris, 1859), makes the Almoravide dindr, theoretical weight, 
3-960 gramma; general weight, 3*945 gramma. The Arabic dindr , theoretical 
weight, 4*250 gramma; general weight, 4*228 gramma. The miskdl (Arabic) 
of Egypt, theoretical weight, 4*720 gramma; general weight, 4*666 gramma. 

* MM. C. Defr6mery and B. R. Sanguinetti. Paris edition (Soci4t4 Asiatique) 
a.d. 1855. 

Ibn Batutah tells us that the man of Dehli was equal to 20 rafls of Barbary 

ii. 74. ^ y j < ■— IflO 

iii. p. 430. j 

iii. 382. c ^ JL vAs** j \\ 

and again—ioyU iT - P* 21 °* 
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I do not follow out in further detail these western com¬ 
parisons, which are in a measure speculative, as I am 
satisfied to accept what may be termed the internal evi¬ 
dence as my test. Tried by this criterion, India at the 
present day furnishes a very complete series of man 
weights, 1 which all the incidental changes of time and the 
imperfectly preserved units of scattered localities have but 
very slightly removed from the standard testified to by the 
intelligent travellers of the middle of the eighth century of 
the Hijrah. 

Any attempt to determine with precision the authoritative 
weight of the man or other measures of grain, must be asso¬ 
ciated with the crucial test of corroborative coin equivalents. 
From time immemorial, in India, coins had been, to all 
intents and purposes, weights ; pieces of money, in our sense 
of the term, having grown out of the archaic use of sections 
of metal of a fixed and determinate gravity, following the 
popular form of small square or oblong plates of silver, de¬ 
signated by the appropriate name of Puranas “old”). 

But when these crude sections of metal, like the link of the 


1 The local mans approximating to this weight still in use in 1821 a.d. may be 
cited in alphabetical order. 


Anjar, Bhnj. 

lbs. 

27 

os. dr. 

3 8 

Madras . 

lbs. os. dr. 
25 0 0 

Anjengo, Travancore... 

28 

0 0 

Madurh . 

25 0 0 

Bangalore . 

25 

0 0 

Mangalor . 

28 2 4 

Belgaum. 

26 

3 15 

Negapatam. 

g 

o 

o 

Bellary . 

26 

6 0 

Onor, in Canara. 

28 8 0 

„ (man for ootton) 

26 

5 4 

Cjjain. 

33 6 13 

Bombay . 

28 

0 0 

Pondicherry . 

25 14 5} 

Carwa, Canara . 

26 

0 0 

Quilon, Traranoore. 

27 5 8 

Canara, ordinarily . 

28 

0 0 

Sankarldrfig, Carnatic.. 

26 0 0 

Cochin, Malabar. 

27 

2 11 

Seringapatam—light... 

24 4 8 

Puna (man for metals) 

27 

9 9| 

„ heavy.. 

33 15 12 

Kotfc, Ajmir . 

30 

0 0 

Trichinopoly . 

25 0 0 

—Prinsep's Useful Tables, p. 

116; and Mr. W. H. Bayley*s MS. Notes. 
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knight’s chain, passed into the more advanced grade of 
“ coined money,” they were still scrupulously made to contri¬ 
bute to the double purpose of measures of metallic value and 
officially recognized weights. 1 Their importance, in the latter 
capacity, consisting in their furnishing readily available tests 
of any disputed higher weights or measures, so liable to be 
tampered with by shopkeepers from all time and among all 
nations. 8 So completely was this their second mission accepted 
in the land, that in later days, under Sikandar bin Buhlol 
(a.h. 854-894), the idea was conceived of extending the 
already mixed duties of the public coinage into a means of 
determining measures of length, so that the sufficiency of 
the cloth merchant's yard should be instantaneously checked 
by the very money of the customer in which he was to 
receive payment. The earlier phases of these imperfect 
schemes of exchange, when primitive peoples were first 
emancipating themselves from the inconveniences of crude 
barter, and replacing undefined handsful by specific mea¬ 
sures of weight, may be traced back to the first contact of 
the Aryans and the Indigenes, when the pastoral tribes of 
the former impinged upon the urban communities of the 
latter, whose civilization partook so largely of the Turanian 
element. There is internal evidence in the composite table 
of weights preserved in “ the Laws of Manu,” of contribu¬ 
tions from the independent resources of both races. Aryan 
thought, crudely developed at first, confined itself to the ever 

i There is a special injunction in Manu, addressed to the King—“Let all 
weights and measures be well ascertained by him, and once in six months let him 
re-examine them.*’—Manu, viii. 42. 

* ’Alh-ud-din had great trouble with this class of his subjects; and among the 
punishments awarded for short weights, we find a very distinct provision for the 
pound of flesh. “ Whatever was found deficient ” in the articles purchased was 
made up by “flesh equal to the deficiency/* cut from the seller’s “two cheeks” 
[buttocks].—Regulation 4, J.A.S.B. 1870, p. 89. Elliot’s Historians, iii. 197. 
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ready standard of barley—a grain they held in high honour, 
and beyond the cultiyation of which their herdsmen do not 
seem to have progressed in the Vedic age. 1 As intelligence 
advanced, and the subtle faculties of the exotic mind were 
brought into play, the tendency was clearly towards in¬ 
finitesimals, so that the checks and counter checks laid down 
are found to include every shade of variety of the produce of 
the soil that human ingenuity could set against each other. 1 

It was the duty of barley to testify against mustard-seed if 
the latter failed in its full maturity; mustard, in its coloured 
varieties, had to qualify the poundage of poppy-seed, which 
again had to go through the severe trial of being pitted 
against impalpable dust. Encouraged by these tangible 
minutisB, the Aryan Brahmins seem to have ventured upon 
the introduction of fanciful and purely imaginary quantities, 
so that measures of weight vanished into thin air (to an 
extent to defy the keenest modem Microscopist). 3 But in all 

1 Wilson's Big Veda, i. pp. xli., lvii.; and iii. p. xL Max Mtiller (Chips, i. p. 
31) renders this as “com;” he does not say wheat. The adherence to reckon¬ 
ing by barley-corns is curiously shown in the later Vedic literature, where, in 
spite of the presence of the rati, “ the bar of gold” is defined “as of the size of 
three barley-corns.’’—Weber, Zeitschrift, xv. (1861), 139. Prof. Weber further 
remarks that the term masha is not found at all in texts supposed to be Vedic. 

3 “Mann, viii. 131. Those.names of copper, silver, and gold [weights] which 
are commonly used among men for the purpose of worldly business, I will now 
comprehensiYely explain. 132. The very small mote which may be discerned in 
a sunbeam passing through a lattice is the first of quantities, and men call it a 
trasarmu. 133. Eight of those trasaramu are supposed equal in weight to one 
minute poppy-seed (likhyd), three of those seeds are equal to one black mustard- 
seed (r#« tanhapa ), and three of these last to a white mustard-seed (yawra- 
tarthapi *). 134. Six white mustard-seeds are equal to a middle-sized barley-corn 
(yava), three such barley-corns to one krisknai* [raktika], five krishnalat of gold 
are one mitha” etc. 

3 “Manu, YAjnavaulya, and Nab ad a, trace all weights from the least 
risible quantity, which they concur in naming trasartnu and describ¬ 

ing as the very small mote which may be discerned in a sunbeam passing 
through * a lattice/ Writers on medicine proceed a step further, and affirm that 
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cases of the more clearly defined weights of Manu, there 
seems to have been a serious intent and supposed power of 
proof by the test of seeds, balanced against other varieties of 
seed. The altered conditions of culture, and the uncertainty 
of the exact locality which furnished the data for ancient 
calculations, may deny us the power of reconstructing the 
general scheme; but there is no doubt that the early tables 
were designed to supply a normal and ever ready criterion 
by means of single or multiplied totals of indigenous grains, 
which from time immemorial had centered in the convenient 
goldsmith’s rati, which, though not exclusively Indian, was 
of such universal acceptance throughout the continent as to 
be essentially traditional; and it is from this starting point, 
or unit in the ascending scale, that the purely Indian weights 
proceed, each, in its turn again, following some readily acces¬ 
sible product of nature peculiar to the soil. 

’Ald-ud-din, as we have seen, was particular about his 
metric system, and probably the full force of ancient methods 
of reckoning still survived in the existing weights, so that 
some one description of current money ought so to fit in with 
and confirm the estimated amount of the man as to balance 
into even sums, or an approach thereto. Neither the 175 

a trasarenu contains 30 paramdnu , or atoms: they describe the tratarSnu in words 
of the same import with the definitions given by Manu, and they furnish another 
name for it, vanti. According to them, 86 vomit make one marichi, or sensible 
portion of light . . . Writers on medicine trace this weight (the rati ) from the 
smallest seogible quantity in another order. 

- ~ 30 paramdnut, or atoms=1 tratarenu or vanti. 

86 vami *= 1 marichi , or sensible quantity of light 

6 marichit = 1 rdgied , or black mustard-seed. 

3 rdgiedt -1 thtrthapa , or white mustard-seed. 

8 ihtrshapat = 1 yava, or barley-corn. 

4 yavat = 1 gw\jd or raktihd . 

A raktikd is also said to be equal to 4 grains of rice in the husk."—Sir Wm. 
Jones's Works, viii. p. 870. 
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grain tankdhs (the old $ataraktiAa= 100 rate), nor the newly- 
devised 9 adalis of 140 grains (80 ratis ), will divide into the 
equivalent number of grains now assigned to the man ; but, 
strange to say, the ancient purdnas , whose modem representa¬ 
tives abound in the coinage of the day, taken at the rate of 
32 ratis, or 56 grains, fill in the exact sum of 201,600 grains, 
without even the break of a fraction, either in the totals of 
the sir or the man : 90 purdnas represent the sir , and 3,600 
give the measure of the man. The ratis, however, in either 
case are uneven, viz., 2880 and 115200; but this fact need 
not disturb the result, as the ratis in the higher measures of 
produce, as in the Ghi table, I shall have occasion to quote 
hereafter from the Jyotisha, run into all sorts of irregular 
totals. 

It may freely be conceded that this intervention of nines 
and twelves is opposed to the scale of multiples in the quasi 
Turanian division of the Tables of Manu, where the dominant 
idea among the tangible weights is confined to fours and 
tens, culminating in three hundred and twenties and three 
thousand two hundreds; but if another section of the evi¬ 
dence is examined, it will be found that these 56-grain 
coins do not themselves accord with the theoretical scheme 
of the associate currency of the first half of the eighth 
century a.h. This is a question which will have to be 
treated more at large later in our inquiry, but it is adverted 
to in this place as it has an important bearing upon 
the point immediately at issue. On the other lj£k if we 
examine the Tables of Manu in their lower or fanciful divi¬ 
sions, the mystic threes and ordinary sixes are found to be 
sufficiently frequent, from which figures alone we might infer 
that the Aryans had originated this portion of the combined 
table of weights. 
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From whatever source derived, India is seen to have achieved, 
in very archaic periods, 1 either out of her marked indigenous 
aptitudes, or her frequent chances of exotic inspiration, a very 
comprehensive system of weights and measures, extending to 
the elaboration of a binary Troy scheme, 9 associated with all 
the essentials of an independent Avoirdupois theory, which, 
perhaps wisely, avoided any recognition of measures of capa¬ 
city. 

'Ald-ud-dk% Muhammad Shdh. 

No. 130. (Marsden, dcci.). Gold . # Weights, 168*6, 169*5, 
and 166 grs. D$KU, a.h. 704, 709, 711. 

The legend occupies the full 
face of the coin. 

u lii L-~J\ 

Margin —<u ^ * Ate 

1 The age of Manu is undetermined. Wilson attributes portions of the work 
to 800 b.c. (Translation, Big Veda, i p. xlvii.) M. Vivien de St Martin says, 
“lap&iode des temps heroiques,” i.e. 13th and 12th centuries b.c. (Etude de 
Paris, I860, and Berne Germanique, 1861, p. 80). Max Muller (Sanskrit 
Literature, pp. 61-133, and his Letter in Morley*s Digest, p. cxcvii.). Prof. 
Cowell prefers “ 3rd century b.o.,” but adds that it was “ undoubtedly composed 
from oldttrftaments” (Elphinstone’s India, p. 249). The Jyoticha Table, which 
is given HHl in the general summary of Muhammad bin Tughlak's coin weights, 
is also supposed to date some centuries b.c. (Uber den Yeda Kalend&r, Namen 
Jyotisham, von A. Weber. Berlin, 1862). 

* There were separate tables for gold and silver. 

* Prinsep’s assay of these gold pieces gives a return of touch or pure gold in 
100 parts of 94*2. Jal&l-ud-din (Ffrfiz)’s gold is plaoed at 94*5, while Akbar's 
average mounts up to 100 : 100.—Useful Tables, ii. 50. 


Circular area. 
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No. 131. Gold. Variety. (Small thick coin, pale gold.) 

Weight, 158 grs. Size, 4, or 0*71 inch diameter. B.M. 

Legends as in the Metropolitan pieces, but the Persian characters 
follow a different system of writing, and are very imperfectly de¬ 
fined. These coins seem to have been direct re-mintages of the 
southern gold hunt, without any attempt at refining the metal up 
to the higher Dehli standard. 1 They furnish, in short, another 
instance of the facilities of the rough system of converting plunder 
into camp currencies on the instant. 

I am indebted to Sir Walter Elliot, S.I., for the following 
note upon the southern “ stars/' the palpable plunder of the 
south:— 

“ I do not think the ‘ Akhtar Zar’ can refer to the Star pagoda, 
which had a very limited range, being confined to the province of 
Arcot, and appearing after the fall of the last of the independent 
Hindu kingdoms, when every petty Zamindar began to exercise the 
privilege of coining money. 

“ The currency of the Dakhan seems always to have been gold 
under the Hindus. The standard was the Min (in Dravidian, hon , 
pon\ but the circulation was carried on chiefly by means of its 
fractional parts, the panam or fanam, as is the case in Travancore— 
the only existing normal Hindu state—to this day. There, the 
dealings of the bazar and the collection of the revenue are all made 
in fanam; but as the labour and trouble of reckoning large sums 
in such a shape would be intolerable, the cashiers and serdfi are pro- 

1 “ By the attention of bis Majesty (Akbar Sb&h), gold and silver jr^jefined to 
the highest degree of purity. The highest degree of purity is called in Persian 
dahdahiy but they do not know above ten degrees of fineness; whilst in India it 
is called bdrahbani, as they have twelve degrees. Formerly the old him, whioh 
is a gold coin current in the Dakhan, was thought to be pure, and reckoned at 
ten degrees; but his Majesty has now fixed it at 8}: and the round, small gold 
dSnfir of ’Alfc-ud-din, whioh was considered to be 12 degrees, now turns out to be 
10*.”—Ain-i-Akbari, Bloekmmm , p. 18. 
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vided with wooden boards, the surface of which is studded with 100 
or 1000 cavities, the exact size of a fanam , which they plunge into 
the heap of coin, and by a little manual dexterity, take up the exact 
sum and throw it aside. 

“ In early times, not only the fanam , but the half and quarter 
fanam were in use. I have specimens of all of these, bearing the 
impress of the Chalukya boar, the Pandyan fish, and other effigies 
of dates far anterior to the Star pagodas. There seems little doubt, 
therefore, that refers to the sacks of fanams which Malik 

K&fur brought from the south and poured out before the admiring 
eyes of the king of Dehli, and which the historian has aptly described 
as showers of “ golden stars. ,, Some of the halves and quarters are 
just like little scales of gold, and a stream of them issuing from the 
bag in which they were kept would sparkle as they fell. The 
ancient coins are thinner and finer than the more recent examples. 1 

“ When the Dew&ni of the southern districts first came into our 
hands, at the beginning of the century, the revenue was all collected 
in fanams” 


1 The average weight of the gold fanam is 6 grains, of the half fanam 3 grains, 
and the quarter 1} grains. 

Tested weights of the gold fanam , half and quarter fanams of 8. India. 


Three Buddhist fanams , with the impress of a lion and sword grs. aver. gn. 

(Numismatic Gleanings, Madras Journal, No. I. fig. 38) 19*8 = 6 6 

One ditto, half ditto, with lion only (Num. Gl. I. 39). 2*9 

Two Chalukya fanams, with the boar (Num. Gl. II. 6-9) ... 12*6 = 6*3 

One ditto, quarter ditto (Num. Gl. II. 10) . 1*5 

One ditto, ditto ... 1*35 

Two Chola fanams . 15 = 7*5 

Two ditto, half ditto . 6*6 = 3*3 

One Chera/offom, with elephant. 6* 

Two Pandyan ditto, with fish... 12*3 = 6*15 

Two ditto, ditto, with different type. 12*7 = 6*35 

Two fanams , with a fish and monkey ... 14*4 = 7*2 

One ditto, ditto, a little different ... 6*8 

One quarter ditto, fish and monkey type . 1*4 

Six Yelan&ti fanams , of more reoent date, probably of the 

Bijanagar B&j. 35*3 = 5*883 

Four Bahkduri fanams, coined by Haidar Ali, ruler of Mysor, 

at the Ikeri mint.,. 22*8 = 5*7 
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No. 132 (pi. iii. fig. 57; lIMen, dccv.). Silver. Weight, up to 
168 grs. Common. 1 Dehli. Dates observed, a.h. 695, 698, 
699 , 702, 703, 704, 705, 706, 708, 709, 710, 711, 712, 713, 
714, and 715. 

Legends similar to those on the gold currency. Areas as usual in 
the silver money, with a broad margin on the Reverse, as follows:— 

AjUamJ j i <U2a1! S jdb 

No. 133. Silver coins similar to No. 132, but struck at 

(Dehli ? 2 ) in a.h. 703, 705, 706, 708, 710, 713, 714. Weight, 
166 grs. 

No. 134. (Gold. B.M. a.h. 711.) Similar coins, in Bilver, minted 
at^iyjJ 4*13 Deoffir ,* in a.h. 714. Weight, 167 grs. 

These coins are remarkable, as affording the earliest specimens 
available of the Muhammadan coinage of the lately conquered city 
of Deogfr, a capital so peculiarly identified with the history of ’A16- 
ud-dfn’s early rise and eventual accession to sovereignty. 

The year 711 impressed upon one of the pieces under review offers 
a date but little removed from the epoch of N6ib Kafur’s more com¬ 
prehensive subjection of the central Indian provinces, of which Deogir 
then constituted the metropolis. 

1 ’Alk-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h seems to have coined money enough for many 
future generations, inasmuch as we find that on Timur’s conquest of Dehli, in a.h. 
801, among other plunder specified “ vessels of gold and silver, and money with¬ 
out count, on which was the impression of ’Alh-ud-dfa Khilji,” Zafer Kfimah of 
Sherif-ud-din ’Ali Yezdi (a.d. 1424).—Translation by Captain Hollings in the 
Dehli Archaeological Society's Journal (1852), p. 22. 

1 Ibn Batutah, iii. 261. 

* Now Daulatabad, in the Dakhan. Lat. 19° 57’, long. 75° 18’.—Hamilton’s 
Hindustan, ii. 147. The old name was Tagara. See also more full notes under 
Muhammad Tughlak’s mint cities. 
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No. 135 (pL iii. fig. 59). Silver and copper. Weight, 55*7 grs. 
Dates, 70S, 703, 704, 705, 711, 712, 713, 714, 715. 

Obverse—^ ^UaLJl 

Reverse —V* f ^ILUi *1* yl 

No. 136 (pi. iii. fig. 60). Copper. Weight, 55*4 grs. Dates, 699, 
700, 701, 702, 703, 704, 705, 707, 708, 709, 710, 711. 

Obverse —j LjjJllc jjicit ^UaLJl 

( Area— 

Margin—Mimt mV*# '©SO 
£riA Sultdn Alfaadkn, 710. 

The coins, Nos. 135 and 136, are noticeable, as offering the first 
instance in the present series of the general use of Arabic numerals 
in recording dates, it having been hitherto the custom to write the 
numbers in the full length of their respective Semitic denominations. 


No. 137. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 
Obverse — 

Reverse—^ jJl j LjjJllc 

No. 188. Copper. Weight, 23 grs. 
Obverse—s\J* Xts* 

Reverse— 
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0. (Specimen) Inscription of ’Alfi-ud-din Muhammad Shah, on the 
arches at the Kutb, dated 10th Shagal, a.h. 710. 1 

all! j*\ I! £jUJ! Lie 

j ^a!! j L3 a!!TU ^^**^11! ^! c^-oUaj 

y&wJ! ^! ^a^I! juSlij j^lfl! ^jJ^LJ! ^ C^UJ! j** 

^ILLJI Jfw2i Amt 4 

cJjIkc c^jI u^cUj>- j caI^cL ^!*Lj <t£L* <d!! aLl 

J ry 

Mir Khusru gives us the following account of the edifices 
erected and repaired by the Sult&n ’Ald-ud-din:—* 

“ The Sult&n determined upon adding to and completing the 
Masjid Jdm’i of Shams-ud-din, 4 by building beyond the three old 
gates and courts a fourth, with lofty pillars,’ 1 and upon the surface 
of the stones he engraved the verses of the ]£ur&n in such a manner 
as could not be done even on wood; ascending so high that you 
would think the Kurdn was going up to heaven, and again descend¬ 
ing, in another line, so low that you would think it was coming 
down from heaven. When the whole work was complete from top 
to bottom, he built other masjids in the city, so strong that if the 
nine-vaulted and thousand-eyed heavens were to fall, as they will, 
in the universe-quake, on the day of resurrection, an arch of them 
would not be broken. He also repaired the old masjids, of which 
the walls were broken, or inclining, or of which the roof and domes 
had fallen. He {hen resolved to make a pair to the lofty min&r of 
the Jama’i Masjid, which min&r was then the single celebrated one 
of the time, and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded. 
He first directed that the area of the square before the masjid should 
be increased, that their might be ample room for the followers of 
Islam. He ordered the circumference of the new minar to be made 

1 See Vignette, p. 156, tuprd; sad Sjud Ahmad’s work, pp. 21, 27, 68, etc. 
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double that of the old one, and to make it higher in the same pro¬ 
portion, and directed that a new casing and cupola should be added 
to the old one.’ The stones were dug out from the hills, and the 
temples of the infidels were demolished to furnish a supply. He 
also ordered repaira to he made to all the other masjids and forts 
throughout the kingdom. As the tank of Shams-ud-dfn was occa¬ 
sionally dry, ’Ala-ud-dfn cleaned it out and repaired it, and erected 
a dome in the middle of it.”—Elliot’s Historians. 

Further accounts of Ald-ud-din’s completion of the city of 
Siri are to be found in Zid Barni; Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 
1870, p. 22; and notices of the buildings at Dehli are also 
given in Mir Khusru’s other work, the Kirin us S’adain, 
Lucknow edition, p. 22, et seq. 

In speaking of the Mosque (at the Kutb) Tbn Batutah 
states— 

“ L’emplacement de cette mosqu6e dtait un boud-khanah, c’est- 
a dire un temple d’idoles; mais, apr£s la conqudte de Dihly, il fut 
convertie en mosqu6e. Dans la cour septentrionale de la mosqu^e, 
se trouve le minaret, qui n’a pas son pared dans toutes les contrees 
musulmanes . . . le Sultan Kothb eddln [read ’Ald-ud-din] voulut 
batir, dans la cour occidentale, un minaret encore plus grand ; d 
en construisit environ le tiers, et mourut avant de l’avoir acheve . . 
le Sultan Kothb [’Aid] eddln avait forme aussi le projet de batir 
une mosquee cathddrale k Slry, sumommd le sejour du Khalifat 
mais d n’en termina que le mur faisant face k la 
Mecque, et le mihrab.”—Paris edition, in. 152. 


COINS OF THE MOGHUL INVADERS. 

As the leading object of those human locusts, the 
Moghuls, in their expeditions over the more civilized divi¬ 
sions of Asia, was mere plunder, 1 it was seldom that they left 

1 B&bar’s Memoirs (Enkine), 69. 
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any record of their raids over the devoted lands beyond the 
devastation which marked their track. In the case of Khwajah 
Kutlugh, however, who pushed his forces up to the walls of 
Dehli, in 697-8 a.h., 1 * 3 4 to be defeated ignominiously at last by 
Ald-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h, the horde over which he ruled 
seem to have contemplated a more permanent occupancy of 
Southern soil, and to have established temporary head-quar- 
ters at Ghazni: here, and in less permanent camps, they put 
forth copper money, of which the following are specimens. 
In addition to these coins, with Persian legends, there are 
others of similar type and fabric, bearing Mongol characters, 
amid which the name of Argiin 8 (a.h. 683-690)) can be dis¬ 
tinguished, and which associate themselves with the former 
currency by similarly placed Tamghas , in the form of crude 
outlines of ^ ?, and more directly with India, in the use of a 
coarse type of Devanagari letters on the margin. 

No. 139. Copper. (My cabinet.) Ghami. 

Small circular centre. 

*35 

Margin — 

aLj 

1 Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 329; Zia-i-Bami, p. 259, Calcutta text; J.A.S.Bengal, 
1869, p. 199, and 1870, p. 43; D’Ohsson, iL 520; Price, ii. 616; De Guignes, 
iii. 270; Elphinstone’s India, 391. A plan of 'Alh-ud-dfn’i intrenchment, on the 
occasion of Turghi's investment of Dehli, in a.h. 703, is engraved, in illustration 
of Mr. Campbell's article, in the Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 217. 

9 Argtin, who held Persia and the proximate lands, is spoken of by Marco 
Polo as “ King of India," cap. i. § 5. 

3 A Tibetan 35= ^ ehh. 

4 The Bombay lithographed edition of Wcutdf gives the correct pronunciation 

of the name as The fathers name is properly Sid. 


A3 
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No. 140. Copper. (Col. Stacey’s collection. Museum of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 


t 


1 





Small circular centre. 


Margin — 


Fifteenth King (a.h. 715 ; a.d. 1315). 

The Eunuch Malik N&ib K&fdr, the Hazar Dinari of early 
days, when that sum had been recently paid for him, whom we 
have seen perfidiously watching the failing strength, if not 
accelerating the end of ’Ald-ud-din, now proceeded to carry 
out his schemes with less reserve; setting aside unhesitatingly 
those who were fit to reign, even to the exclusion of the 
publicly installed heir Khizr Kh&n, 1 he selected as his puppet 

1 This young prince's name is held in pleasant remembrance in the land in 
connexion with one of the few bits of sentiment the age has left on record. At a 
time when the rude Turks had given place to the more assimilative Khiljls, who 
were slowly domesticating themselves in their new home, and in their bolder raids 
into the depths of the south imperceptibly becoming Indianized, discovering in 
their progress that there existed a very archaic local nobility, whose chivalry they 
might well admire, they were led to seek for alliances with the daughters of these 
ancient houses. In the present instance, a damsel of gentle blood and great 
repute for beauty, the daughter of the R&ja of Guzerht, named Dewal DM, on 
whose behalf armies had already been set in motion, was captured, by hazard, 
with all her escort and conveyed to Dehli, where her own mother, Kamald DM, 
by a similar chance, was found established as the favoured wife in the Imperial 
Palace. In such proximity no wonder that the young heir apparent appreciated 
her charms, and was finally permitted to marry her in all form. The tale of their 
loves has been made the subject of a Persian poem, of 4,200 verses, the produce 
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a child, who was placed on the throne under the title of 
Shah&b-ud-din ’Umar. Affairs seemed to be promising for 
the hero of so many southern campaigns, who had brought 
more plunder into the imperial treasury than even his 
most acquisitive master, when his own career was unex¬ 
pectedly brought to a close by the swords of some Pdiks} 
thirty-seven days after the death of ’Ald-ud-din. In the 
meantime, as the rightful successor had been deprived of 
sight by K4fur, another brother of seventeen, by name 
MuMrak, was placed in the position of Regent for the 
youthful Sult&n; but he did not long delay the almost in¬ 
evitable consummation of a transfer of the crown to his own 
brow, and ’Umar’s capacity to reign was determined for ever 
by the destruction of his eyes in his prison at Gwalior. 


tfo. 141 (pi. iii. fig. 63). Silver and copper. Weight, 64*5 grs. 


Very rare. 

yi\ 


A.H. 715. 

—s— 5 


of the prolific pen of Mir Khnsru (715 a.h.), entitled j j *•"'* 

M Th© Story of Khizr Khhn and Dewal R&ni" (Sprenger’s Catalogue of 

Oude MSS. p. 470). The interest in her tale is, however, sadly shaken by her 
after fate—the penalty of her beauty—as the enforced wife of two succeeding 
Sult&ns, one the brother and murderer of her husband, the other the foul Pariah, 
the Usurper, Khnsru, against whom her proud R&jpfit blood must, indeed, have 
risen. 

1 Hindtist&ni Local Infantry. The Pyke of our early wars, and Militia, later 
in the day, in Cuttack. 

12 
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Sixteenth Kino (a.h. 716-720; a.d. 1316-1320) . 1 

Of all the dangers that beset an Eastern throne, in lati¬ 
tudes like Dehli, none are more fatal to youthful monarchs 
than the free license of indulgence inseparable from despot¬ 
ism. In a country where morals were confessedly lax, and 
sensualism was elevated into a study, if not a science; where 
the enforced idleness of the mid-day hours was eminently 
suggestive to southern blood, nurtured under a religion which 
demanded but few denials, and where kings, in their degree, 
claimed to be khalifa; no wonder that these spiritual supe¬ 
riors sought to anticipate the imagined rewards of the Turk’s 
paradise, 9 amid the living Houries of the lower world. These, 
and the coarser vices which descended to odious practices 
and obscene outrages upon decency, may well be left for us 
behind the screen of the walls of an Eastern Harem. It 
is sufficient to say that while the Sultfin occupied himself 
with every variety of degrading debauchery, all power in the 
State was surrendered to a Hindu, who had been elevated, in 
the first act of the reign, to the style and title of Khusru 

1 Zi4 Barai dates the accession of Kutb-ud-din Mubfirak in a.h. 717 (text, 
p. 381), but the Editors, very properly, correct this on the authority of Mir 
Khusru’s work, the^g^Aj, into 716. The Tferikh Mnb&rak Sh&hi fixes the date, 
with apparent precision, to the 20th Muharram, 716 a.h. The Tabak&t Akbari, 
Budaoni, and Ferishtah, all follow Zi k Band's error. 

* Cap. lv. “ Revealed at Mecca. They shall repose on conches, the linings 
whereof shall he of thick silk, etc. . . . Therein [in the garden of heaven] shall 
receive them beauteous damsels , refraining their eyes from beholding any besides 
their spouses: whom no man shall have deflowered before them. . . Therein shall 
be agreeable and beauteous damsels : having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions 
from public view. Whom no man shall have deflowered, before their destined 
spouses , nor any genius [ jum].”—Cap. lvi. “ Reseeded at Mecca. And there shall 
accompany them fair damsels having large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in 
their shells : as a reward for that which they shall have wrought.. and they shall 
repose themselves on lofty beds. Verily we have created the damsels of paradise by 
a peculiar creation . . . for the delight of the companions of the right hand."— 
Sale’s Koran, edit 1764. See also cap. 77. 
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Khan , and who imitated and emulated both the successes 
of K&fur in the south, and his mastery over the reigniAg 
monarch, till, in the end, he personally superintended the 
murder of his patron, within the private apartments of the 
palace, and, amid an indiscriminate slaughter of all possible 
adherents of the old Muhammadan dynasty, ascended the 
steps of the newly vacated throne. 

The public incidents of the reign are comparatively unim¬ 
portant. No Mughals harassed the soil, no famines afflicted 
the people, but the quiet and prosperity of the land, reflected 
in the luxury of the capital, excites the regrets of the con¬ 
temporary historian, who pathetically adverts to the enhanced 
price of slaves of all degrees and denominations, and the in¬ 
convenient average advance of 25 per cent, upon the rates 
of provisions previously established by royal edict. 


Kutb-ud-din Mubdrak Shdh. 


No. 142. Gold. Weight, 169-5 grs. Colonel Guthrie’s collection. 
Square piece. Kutbdbdd , a.h. 71 #, 719, 720. 



Square area. 

^ i*.n 



Entire surface. 
— h-.. r.j\ 


j Li jJI 


Margin— 
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Only three specimens in gold are known—Frcehn. Num. Kuf. 
p.* 81, pi. xxi., a.h. 720; Sir T. Metcalfs collection, a.h. 719; 
Prinsep’s collection, £.M. 

This coin presents ns with the name of a new place of mintage. 
We have no direct means of ascertaining the locality indicated by 
the designation of Kutbdldd. This, however, is the less a subject 
of regret, as there seems good reason to suppose that the term was 
only momentarily applied to that portion of the many-citied Dehli, 
which had the honour of constituting the immediate residence of 
Mub&rak Sh&h. 

No. 143 (pi. iii. fig. 64). Weight, 170 grs. 

Circular piece. Dehli, a.h. 716, 717. 




■ Vi ,\au\\ 





jtib *11 j)\ 


Margin — 


No. 144. Silver. Circular piece. Ddr ul Khil&fat, a.h. 717. 
Legends similar to those on the square piece of 718, No. 145, infra. 


No. 145 (pi. iii. fig. 65). Silver. Weight, 169 grs. 
Square piece. Ddr ul Khildfat , a.h. 71$, 719. 
Area. I 


^«j\ Vi 

dtyl 

Margin — 


f—k _ *t\ r uw 

C-Jj <U ul g»» 
j «iai 

y)\ 


4jUjuw> j j Jh x > <U »> 




i JJb 
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No. 146. New variety. 

Square piece. 

Area. 

.I Vt 

jiyi W UJI 0>\ 

Margin — 


Col. Guthrie. 

r l_*11 

^ Lj jJ! 

<03AftO jw^i l liL 4i l l 


Silver. Weight, 168 grs. 
Ddr id Khildfat, a.h. 717. 


j j L* ,& <L» j .^3 A w ai t ! ^ #jjb LJ^0 


Whatever ’Ald-ud-din’s designs in regard to new systems 
of religion may have amounted to, it remained to his son to 
disavow entirely the spiritual supremacy of all other Khalifa 
and successors of Khalifs, and to appropriate that title to 
himself. This is evidenced in coins, Nos. 142,144,145,146, 
which display a simultaneous change from the comparatively 
humble epithet of “ Right hand of the Khalifat,” etc., in 
conjunction with the marginal record of “Struck at the 
capital, Dehli,” to be found on the early coinage of the 
reign (No. 143), to the assumption of the style and title of 
“ The most mighty Im&m, Commander of the Faithful,” as 
introductory to his own self-assumed sacerdotal designation 
of A1 Wasik Billah, accompanied by a marginal legend, 
showing that Dehli in this change had arrived at the honours 
of a second Baghdad. 

This arrogation of hierarchical honours is still more clearly 
developed on the legends of the coins of the year 718, 
wherein Mub&rak calls himself “ Supreme Pontiff,” “ Khali- 
fah of the God of heaven and earth.” So that while this 
eccentric young man was parading himself in female costume, 
to the scandal of all beholders, when the fit was on him; at 
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other moments he was devoting himself to superintending 
the dogmas of Isl&m, and erecting mosques with a pious zeal 
worthy of a better cause and more consistent teaching. 1 

No. 147. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. a.h. 716. 

New variety. Unique. Mr. E. C. Bay ley’a collection. 

Obverse—j ^UaLJl 

Reverse —VH ^ILLdl *1& y^sA^\ y\ 

No. 148. Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
a.h. 716, 717. Bare. 

Obverse—iji jJl ^ Lj jjacil ^UaLJl 

Reverse —VH ^UaLdl ^ ^UaLJl arl 

No. 149 (pi. iii. fig. 67). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
a.h. 717, 718, 719, 720. 

Obverse — V\V ^jJI ^ 

Reverse — ^UaLuil ^ ^UaLJl ^1 

No. 150 (pi. iii. fig. 68). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 
a.h. 717, 718. 

Obverse — Vi V y&wll yl ^^- 41*11 L-Jj ALL rw 

Reverse— 1 4JU ^Jpljll ^UaLuJl ^j 1 ^ UaL uull 

151. Silver. Weight, 55 grs. Square, a.h. 71#, 719, 720. 

( Square area, ^ LidJly^Jai 

Margin, 411 ALl>~ yili*!! y \ 

Reverse— ullsLJI 

1 Ferishtah says he built a mosque at Deogir, “ which still remains.”—Briggs, 
i. 389. He also appears to have completed the Mafcbarrah of ’Alh-ud-din, with 
its Mosqae and Madrissah, in 717 a.h. —Syud Ahmad, p. 27. 
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No. 151a. A similar coin of mine, dated in a.h. 719, containing a 
large proportion of silver, weighs no less than 80*5 grains. 

No. 152. Silver and copper. Weight, 56 grs. 

Square, a.h. 720. 

Obverse —Same legend as No. 149. 

Reverse— V|* <01^ AjlSs**- 

No. 153 (pi. iii. fig. 71). Copper. Square. Weight, 66 grs. 
Obverse — 

Reverse —^ ^ LioMwJflS 

No. 154. Copper. Square. Weight, 38 grs. 

Obverse —Jju: 

Reverse—is SLs^l J 


Seventeenth Kino (a.h. 720 ; a.d. 1320). 

The leading point of interest, in the historical sense, of the 
present reign, is the sudden and unanticipated re-establish¬ 
ment of Hindu supremacy and the temporary degradation of 
Muslim prestige. Had the fortuitous representative of the 
ancient faith been a man of higher status and less objectionable 
antecedents, vthe subsequent chronicles of the land might have 
had to be differently told. If any member of the many 
royal races, who preserved their tribal integrity in defiance 
of foreign conquest, and who were already silently reassert- 
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ing their place and position against the diluted nationality 
of the Imperial Court,—if any such had initiated or been 
commissioned to lead a crusade for the recovery of India 
for the Indians, the followers of the Prophet might, per¬ 
chance, have had to recede within the proper limits of 
Semitic Isldm, now inconveniently placed behind the line 
those odious Mughals had drawn between Hindustan and the 
western world. As it was, the unclean Pariah , l the favoured 
minion of the departed king, while outraging the new creed 
he pretended to have adopted, and needlessly offending the 
one class of supporters of the throne, whom the gold of the 
Dakhan had often won before, was unable to pretend to 
association with the high caste Hindu Rajas, whose resources 
and courage might, at this moment, have proved equal to the 
restitution of the ancient landmarks, could they but have 
accepted, as of old, a single prominent leader, to be Mahardja 
Adhirdja of the scattered kingdoms and principalities which 
had latterly lost somewhat of their early facility of agglo¬ 
meration. The Muhammadan biographer of the day is almost 
pathetic in his horror of Kurdns desecrated and used as seats, 
and pulpits degraded into pedestals for Hindu idols; or the 
equally grave offence, in the eyes of the faithful, of Khusru’s 

1 9 m ^dividual of low chiefly employed as village 

watchmen, gatekeepers, porters, etc. Of the three terms for this people— 
If\“the first is a courteous or conciliating term; the 
second is a term of reviling; the third a mere appellative without implication.” 
Molesworth’s Mar&thi Dictionary. “ The Purwary is a Hindoo outcast, who eats 
flesh of all kinds, and is deemed so unclean as not to be admitted to build a house 
within the town.”—Briggs, Ferishtah, i. p. 887, note. 

Captain Grant Duff, in enumerating the divisions of castes and trades of the 
normal village system in the Dakhan, speaks of the Mhar or Dher as the very 
lowest order of Shunkeijatee except the Mang ; .... the Manga are not so in¬ 
telligent as the Mhart ; . . . both the one and the other . . are exceeding filthy 
in many respects.”—History of the Mahrattas, London, 1826, p. 31. 
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taking to wife the Hindu Princess Dewal DM, the widow of 
the late Sult&n, and the coincident distribution of other 
Muhammadan women to Idolatrous masters. Amid all these 
overt acts, the Usurper seems to have outwardly professed 
Islam; he styles himself Ndsir-ud-din, “Defender of the 
Faith,” Wali Amir al Miminin ; but whether he refers in 
this term to the late Sult&n or to some imaginary “Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful,” is not clear; and his titles were 
repeated in the public prayer with as much formality as if he 
had been a most orthodox believer. 

For the rest, the incidents of his reign are soon told. We 
have the usual attempt at exterminating all the adherents of 
the late monarch, profuse distribution of gold, and no effort 
spared to attach the influential nobles of the old Court. 
Among the rest, Fakhr-ud-din Juna, the son of Gh&zi beg 
Tughlak, Governor of Daibalp&r, who chanced to have re¬ 
mained in Dehli, seems to have been either bought over or 
intimidated, until he had an opportunity of escaping and 
joining his father, who, supported by the Governor of Uchh, 
defeated the army of Dehli sent against him, and finally 
advancing upon the capital, secured an easy victory over 
the forces of Khusru, who fled ignominiously from the field 
only to be dragged out of his place of concealment and 
beheaded. 1 

No. 155 (pi. iii. fig. 73). Silver. Weight, 145 grs. Unique, a.h. 720. 

(Original coin, in the Stacy collection, Asiatic Society of Bengal.) 

Coarsely finished piece, in apparently inferior metal. 

1 The Thrlkh Mub&rak Sh&hi fixes the date of Khusru’s accession as 5th of 
Rabi’ul awval, a.h. 721, and assigns him a reign of four months and some days. 
The exact date of his execution is not given, but Tughlak Shfih is stated to have 
been enthroned early in Shabhn, 721 a.h. Ferishtah has the 1st Shab&n. 
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Centre, 

^UoLmSI *Lmi jjM* g^ . 

Margin —<LUju~) ^ 


e.Ua-LJl 
^j j UjJI j* U 
/ k»_» 

. . _ &\ XdJb (-Jj* 


No. 156 (pi. iii. fig. 74). Silver and copper. Weight, 55*7 grs. 

Rare. 


Centre, 

f Lm> 

Margin — 

^ISaLJl 


i\ \\ 

LjjJI jjac. 

- l **—Ijj 


Eighteenth King (a.h. 720-725; a.d. 1320-1325). 

Gh&zi Beg Tughlak, by birth a Karaunlah Turk, 1 from a 
very humble start in life, was glad to take service as a pri¬ 
vate soldier under Ulugh Kh&n, the brother of ’Ald-ud-din 

1 Ibn Batutah, iii. p. 201: “ Turcs connus sous le nom Karaotmah , et 

qui habitant dans lee montagnes dtu6es entre le Sind et le pays dee Turcs.” 
See also Lee, p. 125. Marco Polo's account of this tribe is that their Tartar 
sires followed Nagodar, the nephew of Zagatai, and settled in these parts, “ these 
being men of a light complexion, mixing with the dark Indian women, pro¬ 
duced the race to whom the appellation of Karaunas is given, signifying, in the 
language of the country, a mixed breed; and these are the people who have since 
been in the practice of committing depredations not only in the country of Beo- 
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Khilji; his courage and capacity, however, speedily won him 
a general’s baton, and we find him promoted in the early 
days of Kutb-ud-din Mub&rak to the important frontier 
command of Daibalpur, as Lord of the Marches destined to 
receive the first shock of the dreaded Mughals. From this 
position, his victorious advance upon Dehli, and final defeat 
of Khusru, left him almost without a competitor for the 
vacant throne, which, with some possibly feigned reserve, 
he was finally induced to accept. His rule was inaugurated 
by wise regulations, tending to the relief and well-being of 
the cultivators of the soil, whose importance in the body 
politic was now beginning to dawn upon the Muslim mind ; 
indeed, the Hindu subjects were gradually reasserting their 
proper position in the social scale, in defiance of the pre¬ 
judices of their now partially naturalized foreign rulers. 
This, however, did not in any way interfere with the habitual 
raids to the south, which seem to have been looked upon as a 
necessary departmental section of the administration of the 
empire. The heir apparent, Fakhr-ud-din Jund, now de¬ 
signated as Ulugh Khan , was entrusted with this command, 
the Military Viceroyalty of the Dakhan, and started for 
Warangol on his first expedition in a.h. 721. Almost his 
earliest thoughts in this independent position savoured of 

barbe (Rudb&r) but in every other country to which they have access.” Marsden 
(1818), pp. 87, 90; Bohn’s edition, p. 60; D’Ohsson, iv. 46; Ouseley, Oriental 
Geography, p. 140; Sherif-ud-din’s Timur Bee, c. xlv.; Pottinger, pp. 68, 189; 
Ferrier, Caravan Journeys, 1867, pp. 413,481. 

Shams-i'Sir&j ’Aflf mentions in his Thrfkh Flrtiz Sh&hi that he has given a 
full account of the parentage of Tughlak Sh&h in his ManMdb-i-Sult&n Tughlak. 
No copies of this work have been discovered.—Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 271. 

The Khulhjat al Taw&rikh speaks of a tradition that his mother was a Jatni of 

the Punjab. ^UaL. j\ { £iu oUi ^UaL .jJJ 
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treason to his sire. 1 * 3 Warangol was invested, and on the 
point of surrendering, when certain parties to the immature 
conspiracy lost heart and separated themselves from the 
Muhammadan camp, which left Ulugh Kh&n no resource 
but a hasty and calamitous retreat to Deogir, from whence 
he succeeded in effectually blinding his father as to his real 
designs, by supplying him with a sufficient number of minor 
victims for his vengeance. The second invasion of the south 
was more successful. Bidr and Warangol were captured, and 
Laddar D4o, with his elephants and treasures, wives and 
children, was sent to the Sult&n at Dehli, and the Hindu 
name of Warangol was obliterated for a short period in the 
new designation of Sult&npur. 

In 724 a.h. the Sult&n proceeded in person to Bengal, 
where he received the submission of Shah&b-ud-dm Bughrah 
Shdhy 1 and carried the turbulent Bahadur Shdh , King of 

1 This is Ibn Batutah’s account (iiL 208). Zf& Barni veils the damaging fact 

under general details. 

3 I have already adverted to Zi& Barm’s mistakes in regard to the individual 
monarch then reigning in Bengal: the original error may very well have arisen 
from the similarity of the names of the grandfather and grandson. I append, 
without farther comment, the passage in question as translated hy Professor 
Dowson: “When the Sult&n reached Tirhut, the ruler of Lakhnauti, Sult&n 
N&sir-ud-din, came forth with great respect to pay homage to the Sult&n; and 
without the sword being called into requisition, all the Edit and Edna* of the 
country made their submission. T&t&r Kh&n, foster-son (pisar i khwdnda) of the 
Sult&n, held the territory of Zafer&b&d; and a force having been assigned to him, 
he brought the whole country under the imperial rule. Bah&dur Sb&h, the ruler 
of Sun&r-g&nw made some resistance; but a cord was thrown upon his neck, and 
he was conducted to the Sult&n. All the elephants of the country were sent to 
the royal stables, and the army acquired great spoil in the campaign. Sult&n 
N&sir-ud-din had shown great respect and submission, so the Sult&n gave him a 
canopy and a baton, sent him back, and placed Lakhnauti under his rule. 
Bah&dur 8h&h, the ruler of Sun&r-g&nw, was sent to Dehli with a rope round his 
neck, and the Sult&n returned towards his capital triumphant . . .’’—Elliot’s 
Historians, iii. 234. 
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Eastern Bengal, captive to Dehli. On setting out upon 
this expedition to Bengal, the Sult&n had infatuatedly in¬ 
stalled Ulugh Kh&n as Viceroy at Dehli. The latter waited 
for his long sought opportunity, till his father's return in 
triumph to the capital, when he advanced to meet him in 
equal state and ceremony the conventional one stage on the 
way. Having erected a pavilion for his reception, cunningly 
devised to fall and crush its occupants, the Sult&n and his 
favourite son fell easy victims to the trap, whose mechanism 
too effectually fulfilled its mission. 1 

No. 157. Pale gold. Weight, 172*4 grs. B.M. A coarse coin. 

Obverse— y&all ^jI ) 1*30^1 ^£jUSI ^UaLJI 

The Sult&n, the Gh&zl, Ghi&s ud dunya wa ud din 
Abu-1 Muzaffar. 

Reverse —Area, j *U ijiiJl 

The Second Alexander, right-hand of the Khil&fat, 
supporter of the Comlnander of the Faithful. 

Margin — ..... II 

This is, perhaps, the most curious hybrid piece in the entire 
series, exemplifying, as it does, the extreme haste resorted to in the 
preparation and issue of coin on the accession of a new king. In 
this instance there was less need of such secondary demonstration, 
as the elevation of Tughlak Sh&h was virtually unopposed; and yet 
we see the State officials so precipitating the Numismatic proclama¬ 
tion of their chosen Sovereign as to put forth money with his name 
on the obverse, coupled with the incongruous titles of a former 
Sult&n, one of whose obsolete reverse stamps has been made to do 
duty, on the urgency of the moment, while an appropriate die was 
in course of completion, which should set forth consistently the 

1 Zi& Band suppresses the fact of the intention, but Ibn Batutah is frank and 
outspoken on the subject 
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titular designations approved of by the reigning monarch, which 
clearly followed, in their pions tenour, a very different order of ideas, 
to the vain-glorious boasts of resuscitated Alexanders or other arro¬ 
gant assumptions of Pontifical precedence. 

No. 158. Gold. Weight, 170-2 grains. Yery rare. 
a.h. 721. 

Obverse —^ LjjJl CjLa ^UaLJf 

The SultAn, the fortunate, the testifier, the Gh&zf, 
Ghids ud dunya wa ud din. 

Reverse —Area, Vfl *111 j\j\ siAJiliuy&wJl yi\ 

Abu-1 Muzaffar Tughlak Sh&h. May God illumine 
his testimony. 721. 

Margin — to Uju-> j sjJb 


No. 159. Gold. Weight, 168-8 grs. Dehli, a.h. 721 , 724, 725. 


Circular area. 
sLm) 1 A v ,> 

^^li ^LJaLJI 


Square area. 

^Ui m 
j Li jJl CjLc 
li* \\ 


Margin — 

J <LmI ^g3 A D I SA& UmmJjtO 

No. 160. Silver. Weight, 170-2 grs. Bare. Deogir, a.h. 721. 
Area. 


»'—* jl*j> 
j,a\. J ^UaU! 

Margin — 


J£J\ 

^a (1 j LjaII cjLc. 
A—la aM *_j1 


*jLju»> j .Js <uUo dJLJ\ sjjb 
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No. 161 (pi. in. fig. 78). Silver. Weight, 170 grs. (Several 
specimens range as high as 169*8 grs.). Rare. Similar coin 
to No. 160, hat strack at Dehli in a.h. 722, 723, 724. 

Margin — 

AjUju-8 j 3 { JlMJ JOdfc 

No. 162. Silver. Weight, 162 grs. Colonel Guthrie. 

A Bengal coin- 

Following the ordinary details of the Imperial mintages, but 
marked both in shape, weight and fashion of the letters in its 
identity with the provincial coinage. The marginal records are 
obliterated, but there can be little hesitation in associating these 
pieces with Tughlak Shah’9 expedition to Bengal. 

No. 163 (pi. in. fig. 79). Silver and copper. Weight, 54 grs. 
a.h. 720, 721. 

Obverse —VT* j VjjJl ^jUJ\ 

Reverse —Area, jJju 

Margin—^: $r(h Sultdn Gydsudln. 

No. 164 (pi. iii. fig. 80). Silver and copper. Weight, 55 grs. 

Dates observed, a.h. 720, 721, 722, 723, 724, 725. 1 

Obverse —^UaLuH 

Reverse —^UaLJI 


No. 165 (pi. iii. fig. 81). Copper. Weight, 53 grs. Rare. 
Obverse — fJ^Ju 
Reverse— 

1 In two well ascertained instances the unit rans on to 726. Mr. Freeling 
long ago observed the one example, and Major Stubbs's latest selections furnish 
a second and indubitable instance of the insertion of a final i =6. I do not, how¬ 
ever, attach any importance to these crude definitions of the 1, which may well 
have been a mere ignorant rendering of a legitimate r =2. 
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P. Ibn Batutah has preserved a record of an inscription of 
this monarch on the J&m’i Musj id, at Mult&n, which he 
states he had himself seen, to the following effect:— 

iy ^ m jL Lc j UmJ jz*\\ 

UTjWl 

I have encountered the Tatars on twenty-nine occasions, and defeated 
them; hence I am called Malik al Ghazi (iii. 202). 

Zi& Bami has a passage much to the same effect, p. 416, 
text. 

We have no extant inscriptions of this Sult&n, but he has 
left a very imperishable memorial of his reign in the stu¬ 
pendous Fort of Tughlak&b&d, the construction of which is 
stated by the author of the T&rikh Mub&rak Sh&hi to have 
occupied a period of more than three years. The site of the 
town is prominent on the accompanying plan of Dehli, 
situated four miles due east of the Kutb Min&r and ten 
miles south of the modem city. The fortress is built of 
enormous blocks of sandstone cut from the surrounding hills; 
and within the citadel, which is connected with the fort by 
a viaduct of twenty-seven arches, is placed the equally solid 
mausoleum of the king. The whole undertaking, however, 
proved eminently futile, as his son removed his Court to the 
old city within forty days after his accession. 1 

1 Syud Ahmad’s As&r us Sunadeed, p. 29; Ferguason’s History of Architecture, 
ii. p. 653. 
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BENGAL COINS. 

I have to bring up the arrears of no less than three Bengal 
kings, who flourished in undisturbed obscurity as far as im¬ 
perialism at Dehli was concerned, and to resume the thread 
of the local history, severed for the time being, with the reign 
of 'Ald-ud-din (p. 154). 

II. BHAMS-TJD-DrN YYRUZ. 

We gather from Ibn Batutah’s chronicle, already quoted at 
page 146, that Shams-ud-din Firuz, the son of N&sir-ud-din 
Mahmud JBughrd Khdn , was reigning in Western Bengal 
at the period of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s abortive revolt 
against his own father in 721-2 a.h. To his Court fled many 
of those faint-hearted nobles who hesitated to carry out their 
treason in the face of real or imaginary difficulties. Beyond 
this we learn but little of his power, or the prominent events 
of his reign; indeed, his coins alone establish the fact of his 
possession of Lakhnauti during the period embraced between 
the years 702-722, and (at some moment) of his ownership 
of the Eastern Province of Bengal represented by the mint 
of Son&rg&on. A subordinate incident is developed in the 
legends of the coins, that he felt himself sufficiently firm in 
his own power to discard the supererogatory adjuncts of de¬ 
scent or relationship, and relied upon the simple affirmation 
of his own position as the Sult&n u \laLJl. 

13 
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Shams-ud-dkn JF\rk% Shdh. 

No. 166 (pi. vi. fig. 3). Bilver. Weight, 168*4 gw. 
Lakhnauti, a.h. 702, 1 715, (Col. Bush) 720, 722. 


Reverse. 

M +i\ 

n. .. *\\ 


Obverse. 

j»..b—f.H ^LJa—1 a *\\ 

j wmAj* 

t\j* jhJb*l\ 

u l Ja- 1 - » 


Margin —[ijUu>] ^ ***$]JJb 


No. 167. Silver. Weight, 168 gw. Unique. 
Son&rg&on, a.h. ? Type as above. 


in. SHAHXB-UD-DrN BUGERAS SHAH. 

Neither history, incidental biography, nor numismatic re¬ 
mains avail to do more than prove the elevation, as they 
seem to indicate the brief and uneventful rule, of Shahab- 
ud-din, the son of Shams-ud-din Firuz, and grandson of the 
once recognized heir apparent of Balban. 

The singularly limited number of the coins of this prince, 
confined—if the original Calcutta selections be not at fault 8 — 

1 See also Path fen Snltfens of Hindtofen, old edition, p. 37, coin dated 702 a.h. 
This coin was first published in 1848. I then read the date as 702 a.h. I was 
not at the time unversed in the decipherment of Arabic numbers, and probably 
from the very difficulty of placing the piece itself, I may the more rely upon the 
accuracy of my original interpretation. I mention this fact, as I am at present 
unable to refer to the coin itself. 

* The name of this king does not appear in any of the lists contributed by 
Babti Rajendra Lfel, who was commissioned to make a selection of the more 
remarkable coins from the grand total above named. 
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to three examples amid the 13,500 accumulated specimens of 
the currencies of other kings of the land over which he tem¬ 
porarily held sway, sufficiently mark his status in the general 
list of the potentates of the century in which he lived. No 
date or place of mintage is preserved on his extant money, 
and the single additional item supplied by their aid is his 
personal or proper name, which appears on their surfaces as 
; a crude outline which might suggest a doubt as to the 
concluBiveness of the transcription of *ju 9 now confidently 
adopted as expressing an optional rendering of the grand¬ 
father's title of , l a name which was even further dis¬ 

torted from the Turki original by the conversion of the 
medial j r into the vernacular cerebral ^ or J= d. For the 
rest, the pieces themselves, under the mechanical test, in 
their make, the forms of their letters, and the tenour of their 
legends, evidently follow closely upon Shams-ud-dm's mint¬ 
ages, and as clearly precede the money of the same locality, 
issued by Ghids-ud-din j Bahadur Shah, who, in 724 a.h., 
drove this, his own brother, Shah4b-ud-din, to take refuge 
with the Sult&n, Ghi4s-ud-dm Tughlak Sh&h. Bahadur's 
career has yet to be told in connexion with his own coins; 
but to dispose of Shah&b-ud-dm, 2 as far as the exercise of his 


1 The ancient name bf Ifrj * of Bokh&ra notoriety in 350 a.h. 

(Freehn Recensio Numorum Muhammadanornm, pp. 139, 593, 578), was sub¬ 
jected to strange mutations on Indian soil. My authority for the substitution of 
the final $ in place of the vowel \ is derived from Ibn Batutah, who uniformly 
writes the word with an $ (iii. 231-5, 293). Ferishtah (text, p. 131) has f 
whence Stewart’s Bagora (p. 74). Dow gave the name as Kero, and Briggs as 
Kurra (i. pp. 265, 270, etc.). 

1 Those who delight in interesting coincidences might see, in this name of 
Shah&b-ud-din, a most tempting opportunity for associating him with a really 
important record by the Indigenes themselves, inscribed on a stone slab in the 
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mint prerogatives are concerned, lie seems to have abdicated 
any such rights from the date when he claimed the aid of his 


fort of Chunhr, setting forth their victory over a “Malik” Shahfcb-ud-din, 
quoted as acting under Muhammad bin Tnghlak, in S&mvat 1390 {jl.il 734); 
but I confess I do not myBelf encourage the identification. Chunfrr is certainly 
not out of the range of access from Bengal; but other men of mark may have 
filled this command, and the name of the fortress itself is never heard of in re¬ 
ference to the affairs of the kingdom of Lakhnauti, in those early days, though 
the main road of communication between the two capitals of the north and the 
south took its oourse through Bad&on or Kanauj and Jaunpore. The inscription 
is otherwise well worthy of farther examination, in as far as it concerns the history 
of imperial influence upon proximate localities; and as such I transcribe both the 
text and Dr. Mills’s translation of the brief passages which chance to illustrate 
the general subject. 


Verse 6: 


“ By Muhammad, lord of the hostile Tavanas ShahXb-ud-dIn and the rest, 
though an enemy, was SaikIja, the treasure of benignity, employed as prime 
minister.” 

Verse II: 




u Samvat 1890, in the month of Bhadra, fifth day of the waning moon, on 
Thursday, was the kingdom set free from Malik ShahIb-ud-dIm, acting under 
the protecting favour of SairIja Dbva aforesaid.” 

—(See Journal As. Soc. Bengal, vol. v., 1836, p. 341.) 

There were several Shahdb-ud-din*) men of prominence in these days. Among 


the rest ^\j ^llaLi ^jJl L-A+L at the Court of Tnghlak 

Shfch (Zifit Barai, text, p. 424). Subsequently described as i * 


^UaLj ijj 1 . * (P* *64) ™ th® official lists of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 


nobles, and mentioned by Ferishtah as having been invested with the Jdgir of 
N&s&ri (text, i. p. 238; Briggs, i. p. 412). Niudri, if it is correctly placed in 
73° 1'—21° O', would scarcely, however, associate his scene of action with Chun&r 
(83°—26° S'). Later in point of time, there was a Shahhb-ud-din, MuUdni , who 
was entitled Natrat Khdn, and entrusted with the charge of Bidr in a«h. 742 
(Ferishtah, i. 424), and who very shortly rebelled against his lord (Elliot’s 


Historians, iii. 247). 
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Suzerain; and though Zid Barni 1 affirms that he was event¬ 
ually reinstated in his dominion, it is not clear under what 
terms and conditions he was permitted to hold his delegated 
rank. 

Shahdb+ud-dbi Bughrah Shdh. 

No. 168 (pi. yi. fig. 4). Silver. Weight, 168*5 grs. 

Hint (illegible). Two coins only, Col. Guthrie. 

Type as usual. 

Obvxbsb. 

^LLUI 

*tJjyjil aJl y\ 

^UaLi ^ 

Margin , (remainder illegible) — 

IV. BAHADUR SHAH. 

The single point in the biography of Bahddur Shdh which 
remains at all obscure is the date of his first attaining power. 
Ibn Batutah records, with sufficient distinctness, that he con- 

j*\j ^ UaL * ^ 1 

j j b j j Jo ^ j|j 

Calcutta text, p. 451. j^» kjl* 

j 

^ ^ IJ* ^J jyL* ^LcUadb 

Ferishtah, Bombay text, p. 284. ^b 

Briggs's Tendon differs materially from the original text (i 406). 


Revsbss. 
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quered and set aside his regnant brother Shabab-ud-ctin, at 
some time prior to Ghias-ud-din Tughlak’s reassertion of the 
ancient suzerainty of Dehli over the lightly-held allegiance 
of Bengal, and his eventual carrying away captive the 
offending Bah&dur, who was, however, soon to be released 
and restored with added honours, 1 by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, shortly after his own accession, Indian home- 
authors, who so rarely refer to the affairs of the Gangetic 
delta, give vague intimations of the first appointment of 
Bah&dur to Eastern Bengal by ’Al&-ud-din Muhammad in 
a.h. 709, 2 assigning to him an inconceivable interval of placid 
repose until a.h. 717, when he is stated to have broken out 
into the turbulent self-assertion for which he was afterwards 
so celebrated. But, as we have seen how manifestly wrong 
the Court chroniclers were in the matter of N&sir-ud-din’s 
prolonged reign, we may freely accept Ibn Batutah’s state¬ 
ment as the most readily reconcilable with probabilities, and 
the demands of the, up to this time legible, dates on the coins 
which Bah&dur put into circulation in Bengal. I might 
have some doubt as to the conclusiveness of the reading of 
the date 710 on his money in the Kobch Bah&r trouvaille , 
but I have none as to the clear expression of a.h. 711 and 
712, though the singular break occurring between 712 (or 714) 
and 720 suggests a suspicion of an originally imperfect die¬ 
rendering of theykc = 10 for c ^/&*=20, 8 which would bring 

Tabak&t-i-Akbari. j\ j jJ JlLj Jy jJ J JUjj 

See also Zik Barai, printed edition, p. 461. 

* Stewart, p. 75; Ferishtah (Briggs), i. 406. 

3 AmoDg more critical Arabic scholars than the Bengal mint masters eyer 
affected to be, this point would have been easily determined by the insertion or 
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the corrected range of Bah&durs dates to 720-724; but even 
these figures leave something to be reconciled in reference to 
their associate places of mintage, for in 720-722, his father, 
Shams-ud-din Firuz, was clearly in possession of the already 
commemorated “ Lakhnauti ; ” but such an anomaly might 
be explained by the supposition that Bah&dur, in the earlier 
days, used the name of Lakhnauti as a geographical expres¬ 
sion for a portion of the dominions ordinarily administered 
from that capital. Undoubtedly the first appearance of the 
contrasted designation of the eastern capital, “ Son&rg&on,” 
occurs on the coinage of his father; but even this sign of dis¬ 
crimination of urban issues would not be altogether opposed 
to a continuance by Bah&dur of the loose usage of Gamp 
Mints, of naming the metropolis as the general term for the 
division at large, or inconsistent with the subsidiary legiti¬ 
mate employment of the designation of the province on a 
coinage effected anywhere within its own boundaries,—either 
of which simple causes may have prevailed, and been utilized 
with a new motive, if any covert ulterior meaning chanced to 
be designed, as implying that Bah&dur himself had special 
succeesional or other claims to the metropolitan districts. 

Tughlak Sh&h’s intervention in the affairs of Bengal seems 
to have originated in an appeal on the part of the ejected 
Shah&b-ud-din against the usurpation of his brother Bah&dur. 
The result of the Imperial expedition to the south was the 
defeat, capture, and transport to Dehli of Bah&dur Shah; 
but among the first acts of the new Sult&n, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, was the release and re-installation of the offender, 
showing clearly that he was something more than an ordi- 


ominion of the conjunction^ wm, which, as a rule, is required to couple the unit* 
and the twenties, but u not used with the units and tens. 
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nary local governor, transferable at will, and that possibly 
the interests of the Imperial father and son, in their newly 
established dynastic rank, and the confessed insubordination 
of the latter, were independently advocated by the opposing 
members of the royal line of Bengal, whose family tree could 
show so much more ancient a series of regal successions than 
their parvenu Suzerains, whose elevation dated scarce five years 
back. One of the most interesting illustrations of the present 
series is contributed by coin No. 186, in the legends of which 
Bah&dur acknowledges the supremacy of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak over Eastern Bengal during a.h. 728. 1 The sub¬ 
jection seems, however, to have been of brief duration, as, 
sometime in or after the year a.h. 730, Bah&dur appears to 
have reverted to an independent coinage, in a new capital 
called after his own title Ohidspiir (coin No. 170), and in 
a.h. 733 Muhammad bin Tughlak is found issuing his own 
coin in Bengal, and Bah&dur, defeated and put to death, 
contributed an example to insurgent governors in his own 
skin, which was stuffed and paraded through the provinces 
of the empire. 


1 Ibn Batufcah give* the following additional particular* of Bahadur's re- 
installation :—“ 11 [Muhammad bin Tughlak] Ini St de nombreux cade&ux en 
argent, chevaux, 616phants, et le renvoya dans son royaume. II exp&Lia a?ec 
lui le fils de son fr&re, Ibrfehim Kh&n; il convint avec Beh&dour Bourah qu'fls 
poes6deraient ledit royaume par 6gales moiti&; qne leurs noms figureraient 
ensemble sur les monnaies; qne la prifcre serait faite en lenr nom comraun, et qne 
Ghiy&th eddin enverrait son fils Mohammed dit Berbath (tb j), oomme otage 
prfcs du souverain de l’lnde. Ghiyath eddin partit, et observe toutes les pro- 
messes qn'il avait faites; senlement il n'envoya pas son fils, oomme il avait 
stipuld. Il pr6tendit qne ce dernier s'y dtait refold, et, dans son discours, il 
blessa les convenances. Le souverain de l*Inde fit marcher an seconrs du fils de 
son fr&re, Ibr&him Kh&n, des troupes dont le commandant dtait Doldji attatary 
Elies oombattirent Ghiydth eddin et le tn&rent; elles le 

dtpouillferent de sa pean, qu’on rembourra de paille, et qu’on promena ensuite 
dans les provinces."—'Vd. iii. p. 316. 
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BaMdur Shdh. 

No. 169. Silver. Size, vii. to viii. Weight, ordinarily, 166 grs.; 
one example is as high as 167*5 grs. Bare. Lakhnanti, a.h. 
710,? 711, 712, 7-8, 7-4 1 (break), 720, 721, 722. 


Obverse. 

^ j IjjJ! 

^UaLj ^UaLJt 


Rbvebse. 


.L 


r 


*i\ 






Margin—jLa jjb 


No. 170 (pi. vi. fig. 5). Silver. Weight, 166 and 164*5 grs. 

Very rare. Two coins. Col. Guthrie. Second mint, Ghfdspur, 

Date, 780 . 

Margin —* <L~j j^JLc ZCJljJb * 

I have reserved for its more appropriate place among 
Muhammad bin Tughlak's own series of silver pieces the 
remarkable medal struck by Bah&dur Sh&h in honour of his 
Suzerain in a.h. 728 (No. 186, p. 215). 

1 The dates 7-3, 7-4, may, perchance, be obliterated reoords of 728, 724. J 
hare placed them among the lower figures, but 1 have no sanction for retaining 
them in that position. 
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N ine te e nth Bong (a.h. 726-752 ; a.d. 1324-1351). 

The destinies of India were surrendered for twenty-seven 
years to the eccentric domination of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
a man of mark apart from his kingship—generous to pro¬ 
fusion, an accomplished scholar, abstinent, a stem defender 
of his faith, and the most experienced general of his day. 
Against these many merits had to be set a determination 
which hesitated at no means in the compassing of his own 
ends—a ferocity possibly inherited from the desert tribes, 
which could conceive no punishment effectual but death, 
combined with a perversion of intellect which induced him to 
allow despotism to run into insane fury at any sign of oppo¬ 
sition to his will. His mind was cast to know no mercy or 
compassion as a judge, and he was led to carry out his best 
intentioned measures with an utter disregard of human suf¬ 
fering, as instanced in the transportation, in some cases with 
brutal violence, of the inoffensive citizens of Dehli, en masse , 
for the mere purpose of filling his newly created city of 
Deogir ; x or the extermination of whole tribes as if they had 

1 The following account of Ibn Batutah, who was in part an eye-witness of the 
transactions referred to, will give some idea of the horrors perpetrated in carry¬ 
ing out this edict:—“ The 8ult&n ordered all the inhabitants to quit the place; 
and upon some delay being evinced, he made a proclamation, stating that what 
person soever, being an inhabitant of that city, should be found in any of its 
houses or streets, should receive condign punishment. Upon this they all went 
out; but his servants finding a blind man in one of the houses and a bedridden 
one in another, the Emperor commanded the bedridden man to be projected from 
a balista, and the blind one to be dragged by his feet to Daulat&bhd, which is at 
the distance of ten dayB, and he was so dragged; but his limbs dropping off by 
the way, only one of his legs was brought to the place intended, and was then 
thrown into it; for the order had been that they should go to this place. When 
I entered Dehli it was almost a desert.” “Its buildings were very few; in other 
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been vermin, whose single hope of salvation, in this world, 
was the profession of Isl&m. 

In the early portion of his reign he held in full subjection 
an empire far more magnificent than had been given to any 
of his predecessors: circumstances, however, were adverse to 
the permanence of his power. The dominion covering twenty- 
three provinces, 1 or independent nationalities, became, in the 

respects it was quite empty.*'—Dr. Lees’s edition, Oriental Trans. Fund, p. 144. 
French edition, iii. p. 315. 


1 Sir&dj-eddin Abu’lfst&h Omar, natif do la province de Oud ^ avail 

v£cu k la cour dn Sultan de Dehli, nous apprend que les tftats de ce monarque se 
composaient de vingt-tTois provinces principales, savoir. 


1. Dehli 


13. Badaon 



2. Deogir 

A* » 

14. Oude 


99 

3. Mult&n 


15. Kanauj 


99 

4. Kohram 

1*1 » 

16. Laknauti 


99 

5. Sam an ah 

AiLvLi „ 

17. Bihdr 

A 

99 

6. Siwistdn 
(Sehwdn) ] 

’ » 

18. Karrah 

19. Malwa 

»j )U 

99 

99 

7. Uchh 

>• 

20. Ldhor 


99 

8. Hansi 

»> 

lsH r* •> 

21. Kalanur 

jyK 

99 

9. Sirsati 

22. Jdjnagar 


99 

10. Malabdr 

„ 

23. Telinga ? 


99 

11. Telinga 

AW? » 

24. Dwara 


12. Gujerdt 


Samanda 


99 

—Not. et Ext xiii. 

p. 170. Z1& Band’s list is less complete. 

. 


1. 

&\jJ> 

7. 


2. 

8. 



3. 

sj U 

9. 

i 


4. 


10. 



5. 


11. 

y 


6. 

A.-< 

* 

12. 




—Zik Barni, pp. 467, 473, Calcutta text. 

The author of the Mas&lik ul Abs&r, in another part of his work, while 
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very number of its sections, essentially incoherent. Local 
feudatories had of late been superseded by governors ap¬ 
pointed by the head of the State, and the selection of fitting 
and trustworthy representatives was attended by far greater 
risks than of old, now that the national bond, so effective 
among the ruling classes under the dynasty of the Tdrks, 
had disappeared amid the dissensions of Tdrk and Khilji, 

■peaking of his means of obtaining information upon Indian matters, remarks:— 
44 Des voyageuis de notre pays {Egypte) se rendent continnellement dans 1’Inde; 
aoiri sommes-nons parfaitement instroits de ee qni se passe dans oette oontarbe” 
(p. 202). It must be remembered, also, that these data must have been com¬ 
mitted to writing within a very brief interval after the return of the seveAd 
contributors, as the compiler of the Mas&lik ul Abs&r died about the same 
time as Muhammad bin Tughl&k himself (that is to say, in a.h. 749, or, at 
latest, 762). His informants seem to have been very favourably impressed 
with the high standard of civilization existing in Dehli, one of whom deposes, 
“lee habitants de Dehli se distinguent par leur esprit et leur intelligence, 
la sagesse de leurs reflexions, la nettetl de leurs idles. I Is s’expriment aveo 
616gance en langue persane et en langue indienne” (p. 217). But the most 
distinct test of their cultivation is afforded by the accomplishments of the women, 
of whom the Africans speak with great admiration. The author continues— 
44 Je demandai k chaoun de oes voyageurs, en particulier, oomment une esdave 
femelle pouvait atteindre cette valour (20,000 tankah on mdme davantage), dans 
un pays oh tout 6tait k si bon march*; chacun me rlpondit que oette diffbrenoe 
tenait k ce que oes jeunea fllles se distinguaient par la beautb de leurs formes et 
la gr&oe de leurs manibres; que pour la plupart, ellts possbdent 1’Alcoran, savant 
bcrire, rbcitent dec vers, des histoires, excellent dans la musique vocale, savant 
pinoer du luth, jouer aux bohecs et aux dbs. Oes jeunea esdaves sont toutes 
fibres de rlunir cos qualitds brillantes. . . . Les femmes de l’lnde, sous le rapport 
de la beautb, l’emportent sur celles de Turquie et du Kaptchak; en outre, elles se 
distinguent par une grande instruction et une extreme varibtb de talents” (p. 200). 
In a later stage of progress, India’s 44 greatest king,” Akbar, equally confessed 
the supremacy of female rule, in persons alien to his own feith, who not only 
declined to study the Kur&n, but coerced the mighty monarch into the acceptance 
of portions of their own creed, as one of his own biographers remarks: 44 The 
Emperor was subject to the influence of the numerous Hindu princesses of the 
Harem, who had gained so great an asoendancy over him as to make him forswear 
bee^ garlic, onions, and the wearing of a beard, which things His Majesty still 
avoids.”—Badkoni, quoted by Blocbmann, Ain-i-Akbari, p. 193. 
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both of whom had henceforth to bow to an alien Sult&n of 
curiously mixed breed. In the Muhammadan distrust of 
unconverted Hindus, all manner of foreign adventurers were 
installed in divisional posts j 1 these men having little or no 
interest in the stability of the throne, were ever ready to aid 
any projected rising, or to join with their combined forces 
any of the more influential rebels. So that the annals of the 
period present a mere succession of outbreaks,—no sooner 
was one section of the empire brought back to its allegiance 
than another division would seek to assert its independence. 

The Sult&n was often obliged to command his own armies; 
and though he was usually victorious, the very fact of his 
absence in distant parts encouraged the disaffected elsewhere. 
The old proverb, “Dehli is distant,” 9 found a new applica¬ 
tion ; the royal forces were often less near to the threatened 
point than the inconveniently situated capital itself, whose 
distance from the Southern States had already suggested 
its supercession by the more central Deogir. A parallel 
obstacle to the permanent subjection of the provinces was 
to be found in the state of the roads and the general in¬ 
security qf the country at large, evils that extended to such 
an extreme that the tribute of the south was allowed to 
accumulate at Deogir, merely because it was found impos¬ 
sible to transport it to Dehli, and eventually the whole trea- 

1 The majority of these mercenaries seem to have been Khoras&nis, whom 
Muhammad bin Tughlak had collected to aid in his contemplated conquest of 
their own country. Ibn Batutah remarks incidentally that the people of Dehli 
called all Asiatic or African strangers indiscriminately “Khorastais” (iii. 229). 
Mughals were also engaged in large numbers, so that, on the Sultan’s death, this 
section of his army, compact in its nationality, at once proceeded to harass and 
plunder the now ill-commanded force to which they were attached.—-Elliot’s 
Historians, edition 1849, p. 824; new edition, yoL iii. pp. 251, 266. 

1 A Jjb J 44 It is a far cry to Lochow.”—Rob Roy. 
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sure was divided on the spot among some temporarily suc¬ 
cessful insurgents. 1 

The end of such a state of things might easily be predicted. 
The Bengal Mints occupied themselves in coining money for 
independent rulers; the Sult&n’s early triumph, Warangol, 
reverted to its ancient name in the hands of other masters.; 
Deogir, his chosen capital, submitted to Hasan Ghingo, the 
founder of a new race of kings, the Bahmani dynasty of 
Kalbarga, who were destined to play a prominent part in 
the destinies of the country; and, finally, the owner of so many 
kingdoms died, miserably, of a fever, near Thatta, on the 
lower Indus, with his army “ like ants or locusts” around 
him; and his cousin and successor found some difficulty in 
getting safe home to the cherished Dehli, Muhammad bin 
Tughlak had once done so much to desolate and destroy. 

It is, however, in his r6le as a Prince of Moneyers that 
Muhammad bin Tughlak claims our peculiar attention. His 
mintages are instructive both in the novelty and variety of 
their types, admirable in the artistic perfection of their 
design and execution, and especially significant in their 
reflex of the individuality of the Monarch himself, % marking, 
as they do, the various phases of his career—his early wealth 
and reckless profusion, its resulting poverty, which he at¬ 
tempted to meet by a forced currency, and equally his ready 
return to money payments on its ascertained failure. Next 
in order, they exemplify the doubts and difficulties concern¬ 
ing his own title to the throne, unconfirmed as it was by 
Pontifical authority, which he remedied by the curious pro- 

1 On another occasion (745 a.h.) the tribute of Gujar&t, with the horses for the 
royal stables and a large convoy of merchandize, was plundered by the foreign 
Amirs at Baroda, the proceeds of which enabled them to organize a serious 
insurrection. 
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cess of the omission of his own name and the substitution of 
that of an Egyptian scion of the house of Abb&s, who, as 
chance would have it, was already in his grave. So im¬ 
portant, indeed, did he consider all matters connected with 
the public currency that one of the earliest acts of his reign 
was to remodel the coinage, to readjust its divisions to the 
altered relative values of the precious metals, and to origi¬ 
nate new and more exact representatives of the subordinate 
circulation. These innovations will be noticed in detail in 
connexion with the representative monetary specimens in as 
much of consecutive order as the materials admit. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak. 

No. 171. Gold. Weight, 198*5 grs.; highest weight of other 
available specimens, 199 grs. (See also Marsden, dccxiv). 
Dehu, ah. 725, 726, 727. 



s% / 

1 This is the dfd# or call to prayer, usually chanted from the turret of 
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No. 172. Gold . Weight, 167*3 grs. Unique in gold. Colonel 
Guthrie. DXe ttl IslXh, a.h. 727. 


Circular area. 

i\ a _ iu 

JhUS* <0 _ \\ 

& - \-l\ J 

Margin— 

A£au!| &jjb im—JjtO 

the mosque. ^£\ (four times), \ (twice), ^ 

oi-o / / ' ' * * 

*SJ\ ' (twice).—Lane, Arabic Diet, sub voce, 

Marsden, usually so oautious in his criticisms, and who had gone through a 
very severe training in Kufic palaeography in the various introductory series he 
was called upon to decipher, proved altogether at fault when he came to encounter 
the free flow of superior Kur&n MS. caligraphy which Muhammad bin Tughlak 
had suddenly brought to such perfection in these mint dies.—Num. Orient, p. 534. 

1 See Zi& Barai, Persian text, p. 196; Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 143; Ibn 
Batutah, iii. 215. 

Firflz Shhh Khifyi had coveted this particular title, and condescended to engage 
in a secondary intrigue in order to obtain it, as a presumedly voluntary offering 
on the part of the local heads of the creed; but on their too ready compliance 
with his wishes, he discovered scruples as to the sufficiency of his own claims to 
any such distinction. 




a ■ in 

jfrJu iji 

The warrior in the cause of God, 1 
Muhammad bin Tughlak Sh£h. 
Abubakr, ’Umar, ’Usm&n, ’Ali. 
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No. 173. Gold. Weight, 198-5 (198, 197*3, 197-3). A most per¬ 
fect coin. Colonel Guthrie. Dehli, a.h. 727, 728, 729. (See 
also another specimen engraved in pi. iii. fig. 83.) 



Obveree —J?1xj ^ All! \£*J 

Reveree —Circular area. The JTalimah. 


Margin —^ ^ ^ 


No. 174. A specimen of this class of money, in the collection of 
Col. Stacey, now in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(in weight 199 grs.), struck at Dsoofn, in a.h. 727, has the fol¬ 
lowing exceptional marginal legend:— 

vf j ja 

See also M. Soret’s coin, No. xix. of my Supplement, Num. Chron. 
1852, xv. p. 129. 

Deogir or Daulatdbdd was specially designated at this period by 
the prefix of . Mas&lih al Ab?6r, Notices et Extr. xiii. 

p. 210. 1 

1 An report du scheikh Monb&rak, le royaume de l’lnde a pour capitals la 
Tills ds Dehli. Ensuite vient la Tills de Dewakir, qui fut fondde par le SoltAn 
ds cet empire, et nommle par loi 1° nMropole de ViiUmime. Cette 

plaoe, ajoute le scheikh, eat «itu6e dans le troisi&me climat. Lorsqne je l’ai quittle, 
il y a six ana, lee constructions n'Staient point acherAes; et je doute qu’aujourd’hui 
ellsa aoient termintas, A raison de 1’immense tfendue de son enceinte, et du nombre 
prodigieux d* Edifices qu’elle derait renfermer. Le prince l’arait divis6e en 
quartiers, dont chacnn 6tait destine A des homines d’tine mdme profession. On 
diatingoait le qnartier des troupes, celui des Tizirs et des dcri rains, celui des kadis 
et des sarants, celui dee scheikhs et des fakirs, celui des marchanda et de ceux 
qui exeroent des 6tats lucratifs. Cheque qnartier derait renfermer tout ce qui 

14 
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No. 175. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. SultXnpiJb (Warangol), 1 
a.h. 729. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 




#Lm» 


Margin— 

j^jlLLtjjb 

j ijJ^uLc ^ 


<_1H J df&f 

Afjii j ajui 

jfJ u C ! i\<4> rr*"* 

4- ! J-U> 


pouvait suffire & tom lee besoms, lee moequ6es, lee minarets, lee marches, lee bairn, 
lee moulins, lee fours, et lee artisans de tout genre, jusqu’ aux forgerone, aux 
teinturiers, aux corroyeurs; en sorte que lee habitants n'eussent aueun besoin de 
reeourir k d’autrea pour leure ventee, leurs aobats et lee autree n4oessit6s de la 
vie; et que chacun de cee quartiers form&t comme une yille s£par6e, entidrement 
independents de celles qui l’avoisinaient.—Not. et Ext. xiii. p. 172. 

See also Ibn Batutah, iii. 182, 191; iv. 46-51. The revenue of the province 
is incidentally stated to have been fanned at 17 krort of tourkahs, p. 49. Dr. 
Lees's Translation, p. 168. 

“ If the visitor passes bis eye over the modem town of Rozah (which occupies 
merely a small part of the site of the vast old city), he will see in the distance the 
fortress of Daulat&b&d: all the intervening plain for about six milee must have 
been covered with buildings of the old city. The ancient reservoir of the city, 
called Qat\j Rdwan Sdlah , or the Pari Taldo , is situated about two milee S.W. of 
Rozah. The site of this old city, and perhaps its traditional history, must have 
pleased Muhammad bin Tughlak, who twice attempted to force the population of 
Dehli to remove to it. The mint or Tanks hi of this king was close to the Pari 
Tal&o. In this mint were coined the mohurs and rupees that formed the fictitious 
currency, specimens of whioh are frequently turned up by the plough of the 
modem cultivator."—Col. Tremlow, Jour. Bombay Branch, R.A.S. 1853, p. 876 

i See p. 188, ante. Lat. 17° 58*, long. 79° 40\—Grant Duff, i. 47. 
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No. 175«. Gold. 'Weight, 170 grs. Sultinpur, a.h. 729. Col. Guthrie. 



Legends identical with those on No. 175. 


No. 176 (pi. iii. fig. 84, and Marsden, dccxvi.). Gold. Weight,* 
169*8 grs. Dehli, a.h. 727, 733, 786 . 

t. 



Margin—<Li_» iyaas? 




“Dens est dives; vos antem 
indigi estis.” 1 


No. 177. Gold. Weight. 99*0 grs. 


Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 3 


#Lw> 



#f Defender of the laws of the 
last of the Prophets.” 


1 KurAn. Surah 35, ^ <1)1 J! fi\ y.Ul VJ k 

“ Oh men, ye hare need of God; but God ia self-sufficient, and to be 
praised."—Sale. Frohn. p. 177. De Sacy, J. des Bar. 1827, p. 277. 

3 I regret to say that this valuable coin has been lost. It was made over to 
Mr. Basire some years ago to be engraved, but it was abstracted from his drawers 
with many other choice specimens from Mr. Bayley*s collection. I myself outlined 
the above woodcut from the original coin, and published it at Dehli in 1851. 
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Coin struck in memory of hie Father. 

No. 178. Bold. Weight, 245 grs. (A worn ooin.) Unique. 
Col. Guthrie. a.h. 73-. 



Circular area. 

,,l u \ ... w 


.V . j A. \\ 

^ 4-i—n jM\ 


Margin — . . 



This is a most interesting coin, seemingly struck by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, in one of his eccentric moods, in memory of his father. 
There is nothing definite in the legends to prove this assignment 
except the decimal in the date, which might be questioned in the im¬ 
perfect marginal legend, but which is sufficiently clear on the original 
piece, though scarcely legible in the English engraving. The type 
of the coin, which was only introduced by the son, takes it out of the 
category of the mintages of the father, and the exaggerated weight 
equally points to an exceptional issue, a coincidence in which the 
piece accords with the posthumous medals of Muhammad bin S6m 
(No. 19, 8uprd). But the crucial test of the date of the ooin con¬ 
sists in the superiority of the c&ligraphy and the improvement in 
the die execution initiated by Muhammad bin Tughlak. 1 

1 No. 178a. I have a Purdna piece (in weight, 51 grains) of fine silver, which 
seems equally due to a later period than the reign of Tughlak Sh&h. The legends 
themselves are similar to, but not identical with, those of the gold coin, No. 178; 
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No. 179. Gold. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. Gen. T. P. Smith. 

a.h. 739.. 

Obverse —^ a!J\ ^ 

Reverse — Aj ^ Am* 2fLA JuamJI ^ILLJl 


SILVER- COINS. 


No. 180 (pi. iii. fig. 87). Silver. 9 Adah. Weight, 140 grs. 
Dehu, a.h. 725, 726. 


JuJtu 

^UAJ\ dLA 
Margin— 

^1 JjJl \ jjb 

AjI*JUm) j ^ ^ujlATw A«mi 


_At 

A_1_JW AJt 


^t j*-A^ 


A ^ J VJ fju£ 


No. 181. Silver. ’^da/*. Weight, 138 grs. a.h. 727. Unique . 
Dehli Archaeological Society’s collection. Similar legends, but the 
form of this specimen is changed in shape from the usual broad 
pieces into a thick and narrow coin, like No. 88, pi. iii 


but the superior metal, the form of the piece, and especially the fashioning of the 
letters, associate it with the issues of Muhammad bin Tughlak. The legend 
runs— 

Obv .— .... LjjJl cAjLc JufAll Ju-Jl ^ILUl 

vrr AJU^ aU \Jj\ u ILU 1 *lA jLu j^\ f\ 

The date is nearly obliterated, but the most important figure, the r, se&ns to be 
positive. 
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No. 182 (pi. iii. fig. 88). Silver (largely alloyed). Weight, 140 grs. 1 
a.h. 728, 729, 780. 


Ji_<. | nil! JuAwli 

V ..1 jUj 


ttT*J t/* 

iU*'* < t —1—il 




No. 183. Silver and copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 732. 
Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

Coin similar in its form and the details of its legends to No. 182. 


No. 184 (pi. iii. fig. 90). Silver. Weight, 168*5 grs. B.M. 
a.h. 730. 

» _ \M 

& _LSI 

Margin— • • XOJb 

cr-" *- ^ 

No. 185. Silver. Weight, 168*0 grs. Satgaon, a.h. 730. 
Areas as above. 

Margin—<uU j ^ ^ 

Coin struck by Bah&dur Shdh of Bengal in the name of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak (referred to at p. 201 suprd). 

1 Average weight of eight selected specimens, 139*6 grains; highest weight 
observed, 140 grains. The less carefully executed coins of 730 a.k. range as 

high as 140*3 grains, but these pieces are more largely alloyed with copper, so 
that their weight need not have been so much cared for. 


M 

j J> r 

\ jjj- r 

il-l (jkti 
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No. 186. Silver. Weight, 140 grs. Sonargaon, a.h. 728. Unique . 
Dehli Archeological Society. 

S Area, s\j* jJju ^ aJJb j*\j c-jy? 

Margin, j ^Ui ylajUl *jd& 

Reverse —j LjjJI tl^Lc ^UaLJl 

U ILU\ jjlg jS &oj A ] 


No. 187 (pL vi. fig. 6). Silver. Weight, 168*5 grs. 
Lakhnauti, a.h. 733. Areas as in No. 184. 

Margin—<oU*~>j ^^15 ^ j&j *jjb 


No. 188. Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Unique. 1 (My cabinet.) 


D&r-ul-Isl&m, a.h. 784. 



Margin—A>U<u~> ^ ^ jIjj 


1 Similar to gold coin No, 176 tuprd ; pi. iii. fig. 84 ; and Mareden, occzti. 
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SMALL COINS. SILVER. 

No. 189 (pi. iii. fig. 91). Silver. Weight, 56 grs. 
a.h. 786, 727. 

Obverse —JjWl ^ILLJl 
Reverse —VT1 all ^ 

No. 190. Silver. Weight, 52 grs. a.h. 725. 

Obverse —<d!\ ^ JJfcLsr 4 ^ 

Reverse —Vf © ^ 

No. 191. Silver. Weight, 52 grs. a.h. 730. Col. Stacey. 
Obverse —<d)\ 

Reverse —vr f all jJju ^ 

No. 192. Silver. Weight, 51 grs. a.h. 787, 732. 
Obverse— alliiUj ^ J jUI ^UaU! ^ 

Reverse —4jU ju~» j j j-wj J 

No. 193 (pi. iii. fig. 93). Silver. Weight, 55 grs. a.h. 788, 733, 
734, 735, 736, 738, 739; in copper, 732; in brass, 733. 

Obverse —<dl <u!oxlf j CiXJI 

“ Dominion and greatness are of God.” 

Reverse —VPT jjju ^>-^1 Juc 

No. 194. Silver. Weight, 51’5 grs. a.h. 727, 730, 788, 734, 
735, 736, 737, 738. 

Obverse —^^£11 

Reverse—^ ^ cJJ ^ 
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MUHAMMAD BIN TTJGHLAK’S CURRENCIES. 

This may be the fittest opportunity of adverting to the 
change effected in the national coinage of India between the 
epoch of the first establishment of the Muhammadan mints 
under Altamsh and the reforms introduced by Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. It is a curious but readily explicable fact that 
all attempts to discover, from the writings of indigenous 
authors, the authoritative scheme or the relative values of the 
local coinage have hitherto proved futile. The contemporary 
writers necessarily spoke of things around them as matters of 
course, regarding which no details or explanations were re¬ 
quired ; they mentioned from time to time the various coins 
of the realm, but only in general terms with reference to 
prices, payments or gifts, without defining the current inter¬ 
changeable rates of the several coins thus adverted to. The 
later Indian historians seem themselves to have had a diffi¬ 
culty in fixing and determining the system of money values 
obtaining in earlier times, and it was left for chance travel¬ 
lers, like Ibn Batutah, to supply many important specifica¬ 
tions of the current rates of exchange, which could not be 
gathered from home sources; but a still more communicative 
visitor to the Court of Dehli at the same period has left upon 
record a frill and complete epitome of the various descriptions 
of money employed in Hindustan. 

The narrative of Shaikh Mub&rak bin Mahmud Anbati, the 
traveller in question, has been incorporated in an Egyptian 
work entitled Masdlik al Abfdr, 1 a unique 

MS. of which is to be found in the Imperial Library at Paris. 
The contents of this MS. have been examined and copiously 

1 The compiler of this work also quotes, among his other authorities, Sirhj-ud- 
din Abul’fath Omar of Oudh, 
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abstracted by M. Quatrem&re in vol. xiii. of the Notices et 
Extraits (p. 51, et seq.). It is from this excellent article that 
I derive the information which I have thrown into the sub¬ 
joined tabular form. The statements now contributed are not 
only very complete in themselves, but are so consistent with 
the numismatic data, that I accept them unhesitatingly as 
setting at rest many necessarily crude speculations wherewith 
I formerly attempted to arrive at a solution of the problem,— 
conjectures based primarily upon the weights and intrinsic 
contents of the coins themselves, aided by the very imperfect 
light our native authors had chanced to throw upon the 
inquiry. 1 There is one point that it is necessary to bear in 
mind in regard to the statements of Shaikh Mub&rak, which 
is, that they refer to the latter portion of the reign of Mu¬ 
hammad Tughlak, and illustrate a somewhat complicated and 
transitional stage of the currency, more especially in the 
matter of the double silver standard created by the Suiting 
introduction of the new ’adali of 140 grains, which he him¬ 
self seems to have again superseded by the approximate 
weight of the old tankah, in his silver money of 734 a.h. 

1 My first impression, in 1847, led me to say that the kdni was probably the 
jltal of Ferishtah (Path&n Sult&ns, 1st edit., p. 61), and so it has proved, though 
the statements of the earlier native authorities had cast a doubt upon Ferishtah*s 
accuracy, which his own confession of ignorance as to the nature of the jltal itself 
was not calculated to remove. The original passage is quoted from Briggs's 
Translation at p. 168, suprd. “ As the spoken languages of the Peninsula enabled 
us to restore the true meaning to the misinterpreted Sanskrit kartha, so the 
Dravidi&n tongues readily explain the term kdni , which finds no place in Aryan 
vocabularies, but which was incorporated into the vernaculars of Hindustan dur¬ 
ing the southward migrations of the Scythic tribes. In Telugu, kdni means £, 
or one quarter of a sixteenth (Brown). In Canarese, * (Reeve), and in Tamil ^ 
(Winslow). Wilson's Glossary gives kdni } corruptly, cawnty. TeL Tam. Earn. 

or sometimes £Mr. W. H. Bayley, late Madras O.S., tells me that in 
modem books, and in the everyday practical measurement of land or other linear 
calculations, the kdni is invariably estimated at The do»gdni or doodee is still 
quoted in the Madras almanaoks. 
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(Coin, No. 188; weight, 168 grs.). Tfipugh no very definite 
conclusion, as to the effect upon the general circulation, can 
be drawn from the appearance of this silver piece, which may 
have been the result of a momentary whim, and there is, it 
must be confessed, a marked absence of any other representa¬ 
tive silver coins, whether tankah* or 9 adali *, during the con¬ 
cluding eighteen years of Muhammad Tughlak’s reign, though 
gold of the old standard of 175 grains was freely issued. 

The State Coinage and its Intxhchangbable Bates tjhdxb. 

M uhammad bin Tughlak. 1 

1 Kdpi=l Jital. 

2 „ =Do-k£pi or Sultdni. 

6 „ =Shaah-kapi, } of .Hasht-k&pi. 

8 „ =Haaht-k&$i. 

12 „ =Duw£zdah-k4pL 
16 „ =SMnzdah-k£ui. 

64 „ =1 Tankah. 

64 K£pis=l Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

32 2)o-kfinis=l Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

8 Hasht-k&pis=l Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

4 Sh&nzdah-k£pis==l Tankah of 175 grs. pure silver. 

So that, the full ohange, 
in copper pieces, for the 
Tankah,amounted to256. 

1 The coinage as amplified and extended under Finis Sh&h. (The text of 
Shams-i-Sir&j, which famishes these details, will be found under Firfiz’s ooins.) 

64 K&pis sold Tankah of 176 grs. 60 £&pis*new 'Adali of 140 grs. 

The irregular rab-di visions of the concurrent Tankah of 64 and 'Adali of 
60 K&pis are as follows1 K&pi, 2, 6, 8, 10,12, 24, 26, and 48. The 16 K&pi 
piece is not quoted in the later lists. The 10, 24, and 46 K&pi pieces seem to 
have been additional sub-divisions introduced by Firfis Sh&h. The 26 K&pi 
piece was probably only the old Ni$fi or half 'Adali of Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
Firdz Sh&h also claims to have produced for the sake of the poor } K&pis and 
} K&pis, in mixed oopper and silver, I presume, as the 4 Fals already supplied 
any broken change below the single K&pi or JitaL 


The Kfipi exchanged against 4 copper Fals 
„ Do-kdni „ „ 8 „ 

„ Hasht-kdpi „ 32 „ 
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The most striking item disclosed by the details of the 
above table is the essentially indigenous character of the 
divisional contents of the tankah and its analogous fractional 
sub-divisions, both of which follow the anoient Indian qua¬ 
ternary scale of numeration in all its integrity. Five* and 
tern are here positively unknown quantities, and decimals of 
no account. 

Altamsh was supposed to have recognized, in a general 
sense, the existing local standard; but it would seem that 
he must have adopted the prevailing monetary institutions, 
weights, measures, etc., en bloc , and that these remained un¬ 
disturbed till Ald-ud-din in the first instance, and Muhammad 
bin Tughlak in the second, gained new and enlarged views, 
associated possibly with other Indian traditions, during their 
expeditions to the Dakhan. The retention by Altamsh, so 
unreservedly, of local systems of reckoning in the minor 
sums up to the measure of the tankah y would seem necessarily 
to imply that the latter weight itself formed a definite unit, 
both theoretically and practically, in the pre-existing mone¬ 
tary computations. This is a concession which could not 
previously have been claimed, as Altamsh might have been 
supposed to have retained a leaning to Ghaznavi standards, 
and the new tankah might well have stood for a double 
dirham . The turning point, however, in this identification 
depends mainly upon the authentic weight of the true 
Indian unit, the rati , as recognized at the period in the exact 
locality of the Metropolitan Mint, and it is not impossible 
that the coins themselves may aid in fixing this still indeter¬ 
minate quantity. The query then presents itself as to how 
many rati* of gold or silver this tankah was estimated to 
contain. The first answer within reasonable limits suggested 
by the progression of fours , in the table just given, would be 
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96; but it is a very singular fact that the old Tables of 
Weights in Manu do introduce a decimal element after 32 
ratis in the silver weights, and after 320 ratis in the gold 
weighments, the latter having already felt something of the 
decimal action in the initial use of the 5 ratis to 1 mdsha ; 
and, finally, we have an absolute silver satamdna or 100 mana 
weight. 1 A very important bit of collateral evidence is con- 

1 a, Akcunt Imduv W sights (from Mann, o. viii. $ 134). 

Biker. 

2 Ratis = 1 M&sha. 

32 „ = 16 „ =1 Dh&rana or Puripa. 

820 „ =160 „ =10 „ „ = 1 §atamfcna. 

Chid. 

6 Ratis = 1 Misha. 

80 „ = 16 „ =1 Suvarna. 

320 „ = 84 „ = 4 „ = 1 Palaor Nishka. 

8200 „ =640 „ =40 „ =10 „ „ =1 Dharana. 

Copper. 

80 ratis = 1 k&rsh&pana. 


b. The subjoined table of weights is valuable for the purposes of comparison, 
as possibly owing its origin to an independent section of Indian progress. It has 
been preserved in the Atharva Paripthfa, a work supposed to date some centuries 
b.c., where it is expressly stated to be designed for the weighment of gkl, or 
the clarified butter employed in the sacrificial rites of the Br ahmans . 

Among other curious items, the text records the fact that the assumed unit in 
the descending scale was the drona^ a measure for which a divine origin is 
claimed, as having been “ given of old by Brahma himself. 1 ’ 

5 Ratis = 1 M&sha. 


820 

>1 

= 64 

n 

= 1 Palam. 

10,240 

tt 

= 2,048 

ii 

= 32 „ =1 Prastham. 

40,960 

tt 

= 8,192 

ii 

=128 „ = 4 „ =1 Atkam. 

163,840 

tt 

=82,768 

ii 

=612 „ =16 „ =4 „ =1 Dropa. 


—-liber den Teda kalender, Namens Jyotisham, von A. Weber, Berlin (1862), 

p. 82. 

This table is highly interesting, not only on account of its antiquity, whioh 
probably approaches that of the parallel tables from Manu, but for the indications 
of a combination of two independent systems of calculation which it discloses. I 
gather from the text quoted by Professor Weber from the Atharva Paripshta 
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tributed by the subsequently-devised ’adalis, whose weights 
are much more closely defined both in the beautiful silver 
coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and in the better speci- 


(Jyotwha, Abhandlungen der Kgl. Ak. der Wis., Berlin, 1862, p. 82), and other 
illustrative items he has collected from the early Sanskrit authorities (Zeitschrift 
(1861), p. 129), that the drona u measured by Brahma,” and the pala, stated to 
be gfgth of the former, in the same passage, were weights affected by the Vedio 
Aryans, the pala alone is mentioned in the Nirukta, and the tndehaka is not found 
in any texts “supposed to be” authentically Vedic; while in the slokas which 
furnish the details of the present table, the praetha is directly and the dfhaka 
(ddhaka) indirectly pronounced to be a Magadha weight. It will be seen that 
the table is identical in its details, in the ascending seale, with the series of gold 
weights from Manu, up to the pala or niehka, when the Indian foure reassert 
themselves in the progressive advances, in lieu of the ten pala*, which constitute 
the next increase in the earlier scales for the measure of gold. 

I have collected the subjoined tables from various sources, with a view to illus¬ 
trate more completely the general subject of Indian weights. 


e. Table of Indian Weights (from B&bar’s Memoirs, p 332). 


8 Raids = 1 Misha. 

82 

„ = 4 

„ = 1 Tang. 

40 

n = 6 

„ = 1 Mi?k&L 

96 

„ = 12 

„ = 1 Tolah. 

1344 

„ = 168 

» = Ifi >» “ 

63760 

„ =6720 

„ =560 „ 


1 Sir. 

10 „ =1 Man. 

“ And it is fixed that everywhere 40 Sirs make one Man. . . They reckon jewels 
and precious stones by the Tang.” See also note, p. 16, Ain-i-Akbari, Bloch- 
mann's translation, Caloutta, 1868, and text, pp. 31, 36. 


d. Kashmir weights, from the Ain-i-Akbari, ii. p. 156, Gladwin’s edition:— 

1 Tolah- 16 mdehae of six ratie each, or 96 ratie. 

1 Gold mohur—16 ddms of six ratie each, or 4 ratie more than the Dehli 
gold mohur . 

Jtabeaenu is a small coin of 9 mdehae or 54 ratie. 

Punches is a copper coin in value J ddm ; also called kueeereh. 
Bdrahgdni is £ the punchee or $ ddm . 

Shukri is J bdrahgdni . 

4 Fmcheee or kusserehe = l hut . 

40 „ „ =1 edenu, and 1$ edtnu = l eikkah. 

100 Sdenus-\ M*=1000 royal ddme. 

Every coin and even manufactures are estimated in Kharwars of rice. 
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mens of the brass tokens which were designed to replace 
these 50 kdni pieces in the general circulation* 

These coins, as a rule, touch very closely upon the exact 
140 grains, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that this 
weight represents the 80 rati gold suvama equally with the 
copper kdrsha of Manu’s Tables, the copper ket, the autho¬ 
ritative unit of the ancient Egyptians. 1 If the former 
association is conceded, my estimate of the rati at 1*75 grains 
falls in with singular evenness; for the 9 adali, 80 x 1•76=140, 
for the silver tankah or fataraktika, 100x1*75=175.* I do 

They hare a weight of 2 ddmt, called pul, and they aleo make me of the half and 
quarter of this weight; 7} of these puls make 1 sir, 4 sirs a man, 4 mam 1 
turtle . 

ii. page 106, “ Goins of Kabul. 18 dinars=1 toman, which*800 dfans.” 

e. Tabu of Indian and othhr Foreign Weights, from the Haft Outturn. 

1 y^rjao (fn) barley-corn = 1 habbat, ‘ a grain, a seed.’ 

1 tank = 2 A* «v . ,, 

4 barley-corns = 1 i JArdt (tcepdriov) Carob. 

8 A*»> „ =1 (a. ddng (-J-th). 

48 yj- „ =1 (a. j^O) dirham, 

68 k*. „ =1 Jtil. mitkdl fapff). 

806 A^ or 4J Jl= 1 a*tdr,j~* sir (%5CT). 

510 A*»» or 7b miskdls — 1 aukiat (ounce). 

6120 A**- or 12 aukiat = 1 Jbj raft (pound). 

12240 A*>» or 24 aukiat = 1 ^ mann . 

See also variants in Ain-i-Akbari, Bloohmann's Calcutta edition, p. 36. 

1 E. 8. Poole, “ Weights and Measures.’*—Smith's Diet. Bible. 
s See ants, pp. 8, 167. Sir W. Jones rated the rati at 1 £ of a grain. Gen. 
Cunningham's estimate of the weight of there#is 1*8229 grains; Mr. Maskelyne's 
1*85.—Initial Coinage of Bengal, p. 9. 

8ir W. Elliot, in answer to my inquiries as to the assimilation of the Southern 
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not wish to claim this coincidence for more than it is worth, as 
it is but one link in a long chain, and the primitive weights of 
India had no doubt already been largely modified in different 
localities, and were somewhat advanced in their progress 
towards the extraordinary multiplicity of provincial’ stan¬ 
dards, that so offend against the English idea of uniformity 
at the present day. Concurrently with the development of 
the 'adali, in which a reduction of Jth, or 20 per cent, upon 
the old tankah of 175 grains, was effected, there appears a 
new gold piece, which is raised in weight above the old gold 
tankah of 175 grains by Jth, or about 14J per cent., forming 
a coin of 200 grains, specially designated on its surface as a 
dindr. 1 This particular type of coin was destined to have but 
a brief career, as the dates 725, 726 a.h., and a single speci- 

systems with the data afforded by the Dehli coins, has favoured me with the sub¬ 
joined note on the subject:—“ I have never met with a coin answering to the tankah 
of 140 or 175 grains. The largest pieces I know range between 55 and 60 grains, 
generally about 58 grains (but I have one of 66*9 grains). They go by the name of 
tankah «, as “ padma-tankah,” “ varhha-tankah,” etc. Some of them are figured 
in my Gleanings (figs. 28 and 83 of No. 1, and figs. 1 and 2 of No. 2). This 
bears no apparent relation to your tankah. The Dravidian pan I take to have 
weighed 29 or 80 grains, and these Southern tankahs I suppose to be double pant. 
This is borne out by the old arithmetical tables, in which accounts are still kept. 

2 gunjas = l dugala (=j fan&m). 

2 dugalas=l chavala (= the panam or fanam). 

2 chavalas = 1 d'h&rana. 

2 d’hkranas=l hopa (= the prat&pa, m&da or £ pagoda). 

2 hoppas«= 1 var&ha ( = the hfin or pagoda). 

The gufya or unit ( =} fanam) is the rati or Sanskrit raktika , the seed of the abrus. 
I have weighed numbers of these, and found them to vary from 1} to 2 grains, or 
even more; a fair average would be 1J grains. Jervis (weights of the Konkan) 
and Frinsep, deducing the relative weights from the mash, make it 1*93 grains. 
But taking my average of 1*75 grains, we get your tankah or fat-raktika =100 
ratit, exactly 175 grains.” 

1 Some of these coins are in very perfect condition; so to say, new from the 
dies, so that the weight may apparently be relied on. The half dindr. No. 177, 
at 99 grains, is a minor test of the true issue weight 
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men of 727 a.h., are all the examples that can be cited from 
the ten or twelve specimens accessible in modern cabinets; 
but the same weight is preserved in the varied type of coin 
Nos. 173,174. The change in the form of these pieces seems 
to have been made upon artistic and mechanical grounds, and 
not to have had any reference to weights or values. 1 Some 
of these latter specimens are met with, ranging as high as 
199 grains, coined in the course of 727 a.h., but rapidly de¬ 
teriorating in weight, till examples of the same year’s issue 
fall to 188, 168, and even to the ignominious 137 grains, 
which, however, may, each and all, have suffered from the 
sweater s abstractions. 

One coincidence in the scale of the minor subdivisions of 
the silver standard must not be passed over in silence, as it 
evidences a singular concession to ancient custom, in the 
weights assigned to Muhammad bin Tughlak’s small silver 
pieces, Nos. 189, 190, 193, 194. The annual dates on these 
varieties, taken in broken order, cover a period of fourteen 
years, less the temporary break due to the forced currency. 2 * * * * * 8 

1 “ I had previously noted the motives for this change, which extended to the 

silver pieces of the same epoch. The yean 727-728 a.h. present ns with fresh 

modifications both in the types and legends of the recently revised coinage of Dehli. 

The examples, gold 173, silver 180,189, exhibit the same elegance of design and 

accuracy of execution that mark the earlier efforts of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 

mint artists. The form of coin now adopted was probably held, in many respects, 
to be an improvement upon tbe broad pieces antecedently put forth, as under the 

Oriental method of preparing the plancheta (blanks), the equable division of 
each could be effected with far greater facility when cut from a narrow bar than 
when divided into the thin plates necessitated by the ingot of the larger diameter, 
calculated for the broad coins. In addition to this advantage, the smaller size of 
the dies, and the diminished depth of the engraving of the fine lines of the 
legends, demanded less labour, in the process of striking, to produce a perfect 
medal, than was required to complete the impression of the broader and coarser 
coin of earlier dap.”—Path&n Sulthns, Supplt., Num. Chron., p. 17. 

8 a.h. 725, 726, 727; 732, 733, 734, 735, 736, 737, 738, 739. 

15 
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There con be little question, whatever may be held to be the 
true weight of the rati, that we have in these pieces the 
medieval representatives of Manu’s 32 rati silver purdna, or 
the successors of the earliest description of money prior to 
the introduction of the art of coining, the punched dominoes 
of silver, which aided the first step beyond barter, among the 
pre-Aryan Indians. 1 Fifty-six or fifty-seven grains will not 
divide evenly either into 175 or 140, but ten such pieces of 
56 grains, being 1*75 grain to the rati, exactly answer to the 
old silver §atamana of 320 ratis (560 grains), of which men¬ 
tion has already been made; and, curious to say, the silver 
piece itself, allowing for a fractional depreciation in the 
metal, represents the value of 80 copper fals, as they are 
stated to have exchanged with the other subdivisions of the 
tankah. The 20 kdni piece, 8 thus retained in the general 
scheme of the Quaternary distribution of the silver coinage, 
and for which a counterpart was provided in the forced cur¬ 
rency, may once have belonged to an independently devised 
system; but both the 32 and the 80 ratis, the advance of 16 
upon 24, identify it closely with ancient calculations, and 
especially with the progression to the 80 ratis, in the Gold 
and Copper Tables of Manu, which formed alike the gold 
mvama and the copper karshapana . 

Having completed the review of comparative weights, it 
remains to test and ascertain values. The new 9 adalis or 50 
kani pieces are, to all appearance, composed of less pure 
silver than the old tankahs of 64 kdnis. This depreciation 
may have been intentional or otherwise, 1 but it looks as if it 

1 Earliest Indian Coinage, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. iv., N.S. (1864), p. 265 ; 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal, yol. zzxiy. (1865), p. 58. 

* As 175 : 64 :: 56 : 20*48. 

8 Some of Alh-ud-din’s silver pieoes seem to fall off from the old standard of 
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had been designed to meet some alteration in the other 
exchanges. Coincident with the production of 9 adalis , men¬ 
tion is made for the first time of shathkanis, or pieces of six, 
which Shaikh Mub&rak intimates were useful in exchanges, 
and perhaps designed for the purpose of settling uneven 
payments, being, as he remarks, j of the established hasht- 
kditi , eight of which, as their name implies, went to the 64 
kdni tankah . l These shashkdnis would not run in even sums, 
either into 64 or 60, though they made a second division of 
8 into 48, a total seemingly of some prominence in the b&z&rs, 
as Firdz Sh&h subsequently provided a distinct denomina¬ 
tional coin for that amount. The hashtkdni8 appear pre¬ 
viously to have formed a very important element of the 
general currency ;* they were composed, like so many of the 

white silver; hi* Dakhan gold, on the other hand, ia unpleasantly white. See 
eoin No. 181, ant *. 

1 Le lakh Taut cent mille tankah et le tankah hnit dirham*.— Not. et 
Eit. xiii. 182. 

1 I have to correct my reading of the passage from Ibn Batutah, quoted at 
page 17 of my Initial Coinage of Bengal. I now see that the conventional rate of 
exchange of gold and silver in the later period of Muhammad bio Tughlak’s 
reign was 1:10. Ibn Batutah in other place* (ii. 76; iii. 106, 187) distinctly 
sets this question at rest, even if Shaikh Mub&rak did not inferentially confirm the 
fact (Not et Extr. xiii. 211, 212). The concluding portion of the passage from 
Ibn Batutah is a* follow*:— 

“ Celui-ci [le din&r d’argent] vaut huit drachmas, et lour dracbme Squivaut 
absolument & la drachma d*argent” (vol. iv. p. 210). I was misled by the use of 
the word dindr, which is so specially reserved for the gold pieces in the Dehli 
coinages, into supposing that the passage had reference in some obscure way to 
the rat* of gold to silver; but farther examination proves that Ibn Batutah had 
an odd way of applying the term dindr as ©to. (“*• 254, 387, 422). 

(See also Col. Yule’s summary of Ibn Batutah’s notices of money in his excellent work 
on “ Cathay and the Way thither,” p. ccxlviii.). All Ibn Batutah appear* to mean is 
that the dindr of silver (t.#. tankah ?) is equal to 8 dirham* ( hashtkdni ), and their 
dirhem is identical in form with the silver pieoe. But considerable doubt must still 
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indigenous coins of liistoric sequence, of a mixture of silver 
and copper in the proportions requisite to represent the value 
of }th of a tankah , and are specifically described by the 
western travellers as identical in weight and partially in 
appearance with the silver coin itself. They may be iden¬ 
tified with some of the examples of No. 182, the intrinsic 
contents alone determining the value in each case, so that 
the pure silver coins stamped with the same dies 1 are, 
doubtless, revised forms of ' adalis , equally as their more 
extensively alloyed associates may be found to answer to the 
value of a shashkani. This modification in the form of the 
’adali took place simultaneously with the alteration in the 


exist as to the true meaning of the passage, inasmuch as an almost counterpart state¬ 
ment in the Mas&lik al Ab?&r adds the silver dirhem “ of Egypt.” "Le dirhem 


huchtkani a le m§me poids que le dirhem d'argent qua a coura en 

Egypte et eu Syrie. La yaleur de l'une et 1’autre pi&ce est la mSme.” M. 
Quatrem&re adds, "Le texte porte •”— 

Not. et Extr. yol. xiii p. 211. I may remark that Shaikh Mub&rak, if M. 
Qoatrem&re has rightly apprehended the passage quoted below, also designates 
the full dirham or * adali ? as a current dindr . This irregular use of the word is 
in so far justified by local usage that we find Zi4 Barni saying—j 

ijj } jj iLl J gjSj , jj j\ij J (Calcutta text, p. 14S). 


A difficulty has been felt in regard to the apparent inconsistency of Shaikh 
Mub&rak haying estimated the dindr or silver dirham at 6 dirhams , I conclude 
hashtk&pia. M. Quatremfcre’s translation is as follows: "800 Toum&ns dont 
chacun vaut 10,000 din&rs courants et le din&r 6 dirhems: en sorte que oette 
somme se montait & 8 millions de din&rs courants ou 48 millions de dirhems'* 
(Not. et Ext xiii. 194). I suppose that the current dfn&r here meant was the 
* adali, or its then representatiye, which, excluding fractions, would run, in a 
rough calculation, about six haahtk&Qis, or 48 instead of the 60 k&ips required in 
the 140 grain silver piece. So also some confusion in the statement of nominal 
equiralents may haye arisen from the 8 shashk&^is, that would haye equally 
amounted to 48. 

1 The proper * adalis, No. 180, which are broad pieces, date in 725,726, 727 a.h. 
Nos. 181,182, which are thick coins, take up the succession, and contribute the 
anmifll records of 727, 728, 729, 730 a.h. 
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gold pieces already averted to, and seemingly for similar 
objects, i.e. of securing less irregularity in the separation of 
the exact weight of silver required for each coin, from the 
bar or rod, into which the metal was fashioned, and facility 
of stamping, in the reduced size and relief of the letters of 
the legends. 1 I may repeat, that the entire scheme of the 
sub-divisional currency intervening between the pure silver 
piece and the copper coin, proceeded upon the plan of mixing 
silver and copper in the definite proportions required for the 
several intrinsic values. These alloys were formed into coins 
identical in weight, shape, and device, so that buyers and 
sellers had in each case to determine by the eye and the 
hand the value of the piece tendered in payment. A state 
of things inconceivable to European ideas, but practically 
involving but little difficulty among the natives of India, 2 
even if the ever-ready money changer were not within call. 

These numismatic details, aided by the information con¬ 
tributed by the African travellers, enable us to set at rest the 
real import of the passage in the Tab&kat-i-Akbari, which 
Ferishtah so strangely perverted, 8 and which led General 

1 Abu'l Fail tells os that the metal was <( cast into round ingots; ” in Hinddst&n 
the workman, without “such machine 1 * as they require in Persia, outs the sections 
“with such exactness that there is not the difference of a single hair.**—Ain 
Akbari. 

* “ Practical men can diaoover from the colour of the oompound which of the 
alloys (lead, tin, or copper) is prevailing.*'—Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann, i. 22. 
Gladwin, i. 16. 

* In referring to the early profusion of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and the 
enormous sums he is reported to have squandered in gifts and pensions, Ferishtah 
incid e ntally alludes to the intrinsic value of the money of this monarch, affirming 
that, “ Nisfun-ud-din Ahmad Bakhshi, surprised at the vast sums stated by his¬ 
torians to have been lavished by this prince, took the trouble to ascertain, from 
authentic records, that these tankaht were of the silver currency of the day, in 
which was amalgamated a great deal of alloy, so that each tankah only exchanged 
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Briggs to assert that the silver tankah of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak was “ worth only about 4 d. instead of 2s.” The 
true reading of the original is to the effect that the tankah 
of this period was slightly alloyed with copper, so that it was 
only worth eight black tankah*. Eight shashkani* would, in 
effect, be equal to 48 kdni* of real silver, or, admitting the 
alloy, to an 'adali of 140 grains. This rectification is of very 
considerable importance, as it determines within certain limits 
the value of the black tankah at about 16*4 grains of silver, 
or 2£ pence, a definition which will prove highly useful in 
estimating the worth of the subsequent issues of the Sult&ns 
of Dehli. Under the new aspect of the inquiry now pre¬ 
sented, I must not fail to amend my own suggestion at page 
117, as to the possible identification of black tankah* with any 
of the moderately alloyed silver pieces of the generic name 
minted in Bengal or Hindtist&n. 

The shashkani , if it exists in the composite form of mixed 
metal, seems to have been but little affected by the people at 
large, and probably remained for a long time more of a theo¬ 
retical than a practical benefit. As for as can be seen, no 

for 16 copper pice (making a tankah worth only about 4 d. instead of 2*.)-”— 
Briggs’s Ferishtah, i. p. 410. 

The Persian text of the original passage is as follows:— 

*jAj d lj 1 1 

j vr *y**•$ *j\j 
Bombay text. i. p. 286. Briggs, L 410. jJ Ju* 
*£ CUmiI *jSJ 

ji\ji |Lmi dioJ j 

Tab&kat-i-Akbari, MS. E.I. library, No. 907, p. 76. 

Niifitm-ud-din Ahmad, a portion of whose text is reproduced verbatim in the 
oopy, instead of saying anything about copper paiea, simply states that the current 
tankah was equal to eight black tankahe. 
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provision was made for its substitute in the forced currency 
of 730 A.H ., 1 though the hashtkdnis are common enough. It 
will be seen hereafter that Firtiz Sh&h claims to have in¬ 
vented the shashkdni, which would also imply that the num¬ 
ber coined in the previous reign must have been to a certain 
extent limited. One novelty for which Muhammad bin 
Tughlak claims credit was the dokdni, or piece of two kdnis ,* 
which Shaikh Mub&rak mentions was entitled after its royal 
deviser, Sultdni. This must have been a highly useful coin, 
“ four going to the hashtkdni, three to the shashkani ; ” and, 
finally, our translators concludes, “TJne piece qui est la moiti6 
du dirhem Sultani se nomme pidce d’un et vaut un 

J—The counterpart of which legend is to be found on 
Gen. Cunningham’s coin, No. 207. 

A point of considerable importance in the history of the 
monetary transactions of this period is the relative values of 
gold and silver. The standard, if any distinct conception of 
its meaning, as we understand it, existed at all, seems to 
have been based upon the primitive copper currency, which 
was of such universal distribution as to be confessedly less 
liable to fluctuation than gold or silver. Certainly, in 
Akbar’s time, when theory was more distinctly applied to 
the subject, copper was established as the authoritative basis 
of all money computations. 3 Silver in its turn, next to cop¬ 
per, was necessarily most fixed and determinate in value, 

i At one time I imagined I had diaoorered a token tJkasAJbdmi, as the mx dot a 
of the lAA seemed to be unquestionable; bat as the second set of maybe 
intended far the marks of the final ; £ in I do not think it safe to quote a 

■ingle specimen. The initial A * takes the form of • 

* The Arabic word quoted, in aU its imperfection, by M. Quatrem&re is 
There can be little question as to the correct restoration. 

* Ain-i-Akbari, L 3, 4, 87, etc.; Hum. Chron. iv. 118; Ovid. Fast. i. 220; 
Lucretius, t. 1275; Madden, Jewish Coinage, 278. 
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whereas gold, from its comparative rarity, and the anxiety 
with which it was sought for at all times in India, whether 
for the purposes of hoarding 1 or the construction of orna¬ 
ments, rendered it peculiarly liable to be affected by the laws 
of supply and demand. I am still sanguine enough to be¬ 
lieve that the newly-devised gold and silver money, with 
which Muhammad bin Tughlak inaugurated his reign, will 
enable us to determine from the relative scale of proportions 
the actual rate prevailing at this period. It is true that the 
margin is wide, and the figures involved contribute more 
than one sum consistent in the several relations, but the 
predominance of evidence points clearly to 8:1 and 7:1. 
I do not in any way contest the fact that there is evidence 
to show that ten silver pieces exchanged against one of gold 
later in this reign, but this concession by no means implies 
that the ratio of the two metals was as 10:1. As has 
been said before, there is considerable obscurity in the narra¬ 
tions of the western travellers in regard to the definition of 
dirhams and dinars. About the old tankahs no possible ques¬ 
tion can arise, whether of gold or silver; they followed the 
same identical weight of 175 grains. 8 We have seen that 

1 The author of the Mas&lik al Ab$&r has preserved a curious contemporary 
notioe of this custom of the natives of India in Muhammad bin Tughlak's time. 
“ Lee habitants d’lnde out la reputation d*aimer k amasser des richesses et k 
th&aurier. Lorsque Ton demands k Tun d'entre eux combien il possMe de bien, 
il repond: Je ne sais pas; mais je suis le second ou le troisifcme de ma famille, qui 
travaille a accroitre le tr£sor que mon aieul a depose dans telle oaveroe, dans tel 
puits; et j'ignore k combien il se monte. Les Indiens ont 1’usage de creuaer des 
puits pour y renfermer leurs tr&ors. Quelques-uns pratiquent dans leurs maisons 
une excavation en forme de citeme, qu’ils ferment ensuite avec soin, n’y laiasant 
que rouverture n6cessaire pour y introduire des pieces d’or. C’est Ik qu’ils accu- 
mulent leurs richesses. Its ne reqoivent point l'or travaille, brise ou en lingots, 
dans la crainte de la fraude; ils ne prennent ce mbtal que monnayd” (xiii. p. 218). 

9 TheTab&k»t-i>Ninri(peaksof— 
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the Sult&n borrowed these foreign terms and introduced them 
for the first time into the mint phraseology of Dehli, the one 
as applied to the 200 grain gold piece (No. 171), the other as 
engraved on the tokens of the forced currency, which I sup¬ 
pose to have represented the early ’adali of 140 grains of 
silver (No. 202). 

The leading motive in these exceptional issues, and the 
subordinate readjustments consequent thereupon, seems to 
have been the utilization of the stores of gold which filled 
the Sult&n 8 treasuries; and without proposing to introduce a 
definite gold standard, which, under the surrounding circum¬ 
stances, would doubtless have proved impracticable, he appears 
to have aimed at a large expansion of the currency of the 
land by direct means, associated with an equitable revision 
of the basis of exchange between gold and silver, which had 
been disturbed by the large accessions of the former from the 
Dakhan, unaccompanied by any proportionate addition to the 
supply of the latter. 

The early Path&n kings, judging by their numismatic re¬ 
mains, put forth gold in very limited quantities, and merely 

(p. 184); (316); and careMly discriminate* the contrast of the term 

jUjJ (P- 167); <PP- *72, 391, Calcutta text). 

The Kh az ft i n ul Futfib of Mir Khusrd makes play upon the rations forms— 

Zifc Band also raries his phraseology—ti) ^ 

(P- “8, PP-130,492); ^ aLj 

(pp. 137,247); <+£ j (p. 312); ^ (p. 469). 

As late as the time of Kaikobfcd foreign dindn seem to hare been retained in 
is® »med «t»te —jj j sju j jj jliJj 

(Calcutta edition, p. 143). ^ j fjj 
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as an adjunct in complement to the more abundant silver 
iankahs. AlA-ud-din’s plunder of the Dakhan, with its im¬ 
memorial wealth of gold, is associated with a correspondingly 
ample increase of gold tankahs for home use. This influx of 
the higher metal, aided by the later contributions of K&fur 1 
and Khusrti from the same sources, indicated in the mintages 
of succeeding reigns, may well have disturbed the ancient 
relations of the two metals.. I had estimated the relative 
values as about 8:1, without pressing the assumption that 
this rate represented the normal and immutable condition of 
things, but as a once existing and possibly recurring ratio. 9 
Col. H. Yule, who has investigated these questions from an 
independent point of view, by the aid of the written testi¬ 
mony of Marco Polo and other western travellers in the 
East, 3 has suggested a probable fall in the value of gold, at 

1 Ferishtah, in mentioning K&f&r's plunder, brought to Dehli in 711 a.h., 
amounting to 96,000 mans of gold, which was “ melted down, coined, and lodged 
in the treasury/’ adds, silyer was not used as a coin in the south.—Briggs, i. 374. 
The Mas&lik al Ab?kr also notices “ un dee pr6d6ce*seuri de ce Sult&n ayant fait 
da grandee conqufltes, enleva dee pays yaincus une telle quantity d’or qu’il en 
charges 18,000 boeufs/’—Not. et Extr. xiii. 218. 

* Initial Coinage of Bengal, p. 16; J.R.A.S., N.8., yol. ii. p. 160; Marco 
Polo, cap. xxxix. 

* CoL Yule, however, in insisting upon the 10:1 as the normal rate, has 
to do great violence to probabilities in claiming so sudden a change as that from 
10:1 to 7:1, within a comparatively brief period, and attributing it to the influx 
of gold from the south, which in truth commenced with Alh-ud-dfn’s oonquests in 
in 698 A.H., or some thirty years prior to the accession of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak. The intermediate reigns show a well-maintained proportion of gold 
to silver in extant examples, and we bear of no particular accession of southern 
gold as the result of Fakhr-ud-din Jtin&’s command in that direction during his 
father's lifetime. Col. Yule remarks— 41 It has occurred to me as just possible 
that the changes made by Muhammad bin Tughlak in the ooioage may have had 
reference to the depredation of gold owing to the 4 great Dekhan prise money' of 
that age. Thus, previous to his time, we have gold and silver coins of equal 
weight, and bearing (according to the view which has been explained) a nominal 
ratio of ten to one. Muhammad on coming to the throne finds that in oonse- 
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the period of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s accession, to a pro¬ 
portion as low as 7:1; and, singular to say, these two scales, 
viz., 8:1 and 7:1, are those which most consistently fall in 
with and explain the figures in the subjoined table, and lead 
to the preferential conclusion that at the moment of revision 
the old rate of 8:1 had sunk to 7:1, and had beep provided 
for accordingly. It is not necessary to define when this change 
oame about; it is sufficient to say that the fact was officially 
recognized on the occasion of the reconstruction and remodel¬ 
ling of the coinage undertaken in 725 a.h. 


Table of Exchange Bates of Gold and Silveb Coin in India. 
Conflicting Scale , on the Accession of Muhammad bin Tughlak . 

•OLD. SILTS K. 

1—175x 7=1225= | 

1—176 X 8=1400= | 


7: 

8 : 

10:1—175x10 
J2: 

14: 


=1750= | 


7 old silver pieoes 

( 7x176=1225). 

9 new 

» 

99 

( 9X140=1260). 

8 old 

if 

99 

( 8x175=1400). 

10 new 

» 

99 

( 10x140=1400). 

10 old 

12 

99 

( 10X176=1750). 

12*5 new 

99 

99 

(12-5x140=1750) 

12 old 

1? 

99 

( 12x175=2100). 

15 new 

99 

99 

( 15X140=2100). 

14 old 

99 

99 

( 14x175=2450). 

17*5 new 

99 

99 

(17^X140=2460). 


Revised Scale, introduced to meet the fall in gold. 

1—200 x 7=1400=1 8 old silver pieces ( 8x175=1400). 


7: 

8 : 
io: 

12 

14:1—200x14 


:i- 


=2800= | 


10 new 

99 

( 10X140=1400). 

9 old 

99 

( 9x175=1575). 

11 new 

99 

( 11x140=1540). 

11-429 old 

99 

(11ft X 175=2000). 

14*285 new 

99 

(14ft X 140=2000). 

18*714 old 

99 

(13$X 175=2400). 

17*14 new 

99 

(17ft X 140=2400). 

16 old 

99 

( 16x175=2800). 

20 new 

99 

( 20x140=2800). 


quenoe of the great influx of gold the relative value of that metal has fallen 
greatly, say to something like seven to one, which as a local result where great 
treasure in gold had suddenly poured in, is, I suppose, conceivable. He issues a 
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On previous occasions, where I have sought to discover, 
from the internal evidence of the coins themselves, the object 
proposed in the changes they bore testimony to, I was misled 
by the supposition that the 140 grain silver piece was an 
innovation of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s own conception, 
devised and given effect to simultaneously with the produc¬ 
tion of the novel 200 grain gold dinar . I now see from the 
passage in the Khaz&in ul Futuh, quoted at page 247, that 
this coin was the invention of Al&-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h 
(No. 14 of the general list), designed apparently to aid the 
general scheme of reduction of the pay of the troops. 1 
Whether any partial or complete mintage of such money 
ever took place, we need not stop to inquire; but the act of 
recognizing the existence of such a theoretical measure of 
value at once reduces the absolute innovations of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak to the single item of the new gold piece, and 
leaves us the more simple task of detecting the motive of a 
single modification, instead of entering upon the complica¬ 
tions of a double variation in the leading representatives of 
gold and silver coin. At the rate of 8:1, as will be seen 
from the figures given above, eight old silver tankahs and ten 

coinage which shall apply to this new ratio, and yet preserve the relation of the 
pieces as ten to one. This accounts for his 200 grain gold and 140 grain silver 
pieces. Some years later, after the disastrous result of his copper tokens, the 
value of gold has risen, and he reverts to the old standard of 175 grains, leaving 
(as far as 1 can gather) the silver piece at its reduced weight. At the exchange 
of ten silver pieces for one of gold, this now represents a relative value of eight to 
one.”—Cathay and the Way thither, p. ccli. 

1 “ Alk-ud-din . . . apprehensive of another invasion of the Moghuls, he in¬ 
creased his forces so greatly, that upon calculating the expense, he found his 
revenues, and what treasures he had himself amassed, could not support them 
above six yean. In this dilemma he resolved to reduoe the pay of the army, but 
it occurred to him that this oould not be done with propriety, without lowering, 
proportionately, the price of hones, arms, and provision.'*—Briggs’s Ferishtah, 
i. 355. 
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new 9 adalis went to the old gold tankah ; in the variation of 
the rate from 8:1 to 7:1, a corresponding reduction had 
either to be made in the number of silver pieces, as the 
received equivalents of the existing gold piece, or a new gold 
piece had to be produced which should leave the old nume¬ 
rical rates of silver coins untouched, and this is exactly what 
the 200 grain dtndr accomplishes: eight old silver tankahs and 
ten new ’adalis constitute the change for the new dinar . As 
has been shown above (coin, No. 173), this description of 
piece was continued in a different form, though eventually 
the gold coinage reverted to the ancient standard of weight, 
or 175 grains. A momentary attempt was also made to re¬ 
vert to the old silver tankah in 734 a.h., but this movement 
does not seem to have been sustained; and thus it would 
appear that the 140 grain silver coins continued to hold the 
position of the largest silver piece supplied by the mint, and 
it is to these pieces we must understand the African autho¬ 
rities refer when they fix the rate of 10 dirhams to 1 gold 
175 grain tankah , which brings us back to the previous 8:1, 
a rate which would be readily restored without State inter¬ 
ference by the limitation of the supply of gold, its inevitable 
absorption by the masses, and the importation of silver from 
proximate lands, which the anomalously high rate would be 
sure to encourage. It would seem from the way in which 
Ibn Batutah reserves the name of tankah for the gold coins 
alone that no full-weight silver tankahs whatever were in the 
course of issue from the mints at the period of his residence 
in India; and the very curious combination of the term of 
might almost be taken to point to the dirhams , 
which were associated in the public mind with the intro¬ 
duction of the prefixed Arabic name, which had been made 
special to the new gold coin, in supercession of the indigenous 
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denominations hitherto in use. So also the passage from the 
Mas&lik al Abs&r already quoted (p. 228), speaks of “dinars 
oourants” of six dirhams [hashtkdnis ], and eight millions of 
“dinars courants ou 48 millions de dirhams .” These are 
clearly 140 grain coins, following on with the conventional 
jSU- “current,” and “ legal,” of Nos. 201, 202; and 

the distinction is further marked in the same work in the 
General Table of Coins, which follow the old system, and 
expressly designates the silver piece of 8 dirhams hashtkdni, 
as “ le tankah d’argent.” 1 

1 On farther consideration, I have decided to reproduce the original text io its 
entirety, from M. Quatremkre’e article, in order that there may be no misapprehen¬ 
sion as to the sources of my knowledge or the accuracy of the interpretation I put 
upon the data supplied:—“Suiyant ce que m’a raoontk le sche'ikh Moubarak, le lac 
rouge i * A\ \ contient 100,000 tankah (d’or) et le lac blanc t * C\\ \ 

100,000 tankah (d’argent). Le tankah d’or, appelk dans ce payB tankah rouge 
kquiyaut a trois mithkaU ; etle tankah d'argent 
a.^qW oomprend huit dirhems huehtkani*. Le dirhem huehtkani a 

le mkme poids que le dirhem d’argent jyull jJ!, qni a oours en l£gypte et 

en Syrie. La y&leur de Tune et 1’autre pikce est la mkme, et ne diffkre presque 
en rien. Le dirhem huehtkani rkpond k quatre dirhems Sultan**, antrement 
nominds doukanit [do kfcni. No. 206]. Le dirhem Sultani Taut le 

tiers d’un dirhem *ch**chkani . (je lis *. pikce de six), qni 

est nne troisikme espkoe de monnaie d’argent qui a oours dans l'lnde, et qni 
kquiyant aux trois quarts du dirhem huehtkani. Une pikce, qui est la moitid 
du dirhem Sultani, se nomme yekani (pikce d’un), et Taut un dgital 

[No. 207]. Un autre dirhem, appeld douatdehkani 
(pikce de douse), a oours pour un huehtkani et demi. Une autre pikce 
appelde eehaniedekani correspond k deux dirhems. Ainst 

les monnaies d’argent, en usage dans l’lnde, sont an nombre de six, saToir: 
le dirhem tehanitdekani ^y le douaxdckani JjjjJ 1® huehtkani , 

le tehuchkani ^yliL****, 1® utUarn et le yekani . 1^ moindre de oes 

pikees est le dirhem neltani. Ges trois espkees de dirhems ont conrs dang le com¬ 
merce, et sont reques uniyersellement; mais aucune n’est d’un usage plus gdndral 
que le dirhem eultaniy qui dquiraut k un quart de dirhem, monnaie d’Egypte et de 
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MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAK’S FORCED CURRENCY. 

Towards the close of the thirteenth century of our era, and 
during the succeeding forty years, no less than three Asiatic 
potentates essayed to enrich their treasuries by the issue of 
representative currencies. Kublai Kh&n, the Moghul con¬ 
queror of China, so far introduced the device, that he ex¬ 
panded and systematized the use of paper notes, which had 
very early developed itself in that empire ; l so that circum¬ 
stances were eminently propitious for the experiment, both in 
the precedent, the instincts of the people, and the absence of 
coined money in gold or silver. The latter item alone con¬ 
stituted, in itself, a most important element in the immediate 
success of the measure, as no vulgar prejudice had to be 
offended by the withdrawal or supercession of current money 
of positive intrinsic value; and the very introduction of a 
paper currency of graduated denominations, bearing the stamp 
of so powerful a monarch, aided materially in the develop¬ 
ment of commercial intercourse among the people at large. 9 

Syne. Le dirhem sultani nut huit fels (oboles), le coital ), 

quatre f*U\ et le dirhem hssehikani, qui correspond parfoitement tu dirhem 
d’argent d* Egypt© et de Syrie, nut trente-deux f$U. Le ritl (roll) de 1'Inde, 
qui port© 1© nom de p&e 70 mithkals, qui estunls en dirhems d’Egypt©, 

en valent 102|. Quarante sir foment un mstm On ne commit 

pas dans l’lnde la mltho&e de mesurar les grains."—Notices et Extraits, xiii. 211. 

1 The introduction dates from 119 b.c. H. Parkes, J.R.A.S. xiii. 179. P. 
Gaubil, quoted in Marsden, p. 357, note 677. 

* The following is Marco Polo’s account of the paper currency of Kublai Khfcn: 
“ In this city of Kanbalu is the mint of the grand Khan, who may truly be said 
to possess the secret of the alchemists, as he has the art of producing money by 
the following process:—He causes the bark to be stripped from those mulberry- 
trees, the leaves of which are used for feeding silkworms, and takes from it that 
thin inner rind which lies between the coarser bark and the wood of the tree. 
This being steeped, and afterwards pounded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, 
is made into paper, resembling (in substance) that which is manufactured from 
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Very different were the terms Kai Kh&tu proposed to inflict 
upon his subjects in Persia: his motive was obviously evil, 
and the surroundings inauspicious under almost every aspect. 
Many of the clauses of the Tabriz Tchao edict of a.h. 693 
(a.d. 1294) followed the Chinese system; but instead of 

cotton, bat quite black. When ready for use, he haa it cut into pieces of money 
of different sizes, nearly square, but somewhat longer than they are wide. Of 
these, the smallest pass for a denier tournois; the next for a Venetian silver 
groat; others for two, five, and ten groats; others for one, two, three, and as far 
as ten besants of gold. The coinage of this paper money is authenticated with 
as much form and ceremony as if it were actually of pure gold or silver; for to 
each note a number of officers, specially appointed, not only subscribe their names, 
but affix their signets also; and when this has been regularly done by the whole 
of them, the principal officer, deputed by his Majesty, having dipped into ver¬ 
milion the royal seal, committed to his custody, stamps with it the piece of paper, 
so that the form of the seal, tinged with vermilion, remains impressed upon it, by 
which it receives full authenticity as current money, and the act of counterfeiting 
it is punished as a capital offence. When thus coined in large quantities, this 
paper currency is circulated in every part of the grand Kh fin's dominions; nor 
dare any person, at the peril of his life, refuse to accept it in payment. All his 
subjects receive it without hesitation, because, wherever their business may call 
them, they can dispose of it again in the purchase of merchandise they may have 
occasion for; such as pearls, jewels, gold or silver. With it, in short, every 

article can be procured.When any persons happen to be possessed of paper 

money which from long use has become damaged, they carry it to the mint, where, 
upon the payment of only 3 per cent., they may receive fresh notes in exchange. 
Should any be desirous of procuring gold or silver for the purposes of manufacture, 
such as drinking-cups, girdles, or other articles wrought of these metals, they in 
like manner apply at the mint, and for their paper obtain the bullion they re¬ 
quire. All his Majesty's armies are paid with this currency, which is to them of 
the same value as if it were gold or silver."—Marsden, cap. xviii. 

Among other substitutes for money, Marco Polo notices the use of coral in 
Tibet. He says: “ These people use no coined money, nor even the paper money 
of the grand Kb fin, but for their currency employ coral." The money or currency 
they make use of (in Kain-du) is thus prepared. Their gold is formed into small 
rods, and passes according to its weight, without any stamp. This is their greater 
money; the smaller is salt-cakes, on which the stamp of the grand Khfin is im¬ 
pressed ; 80 of the cakes are made to pass for a saggio of gold. In Karaian they 
employ for money the white porcelain shell found in the sea; 80 of these shells 
equal in value 1 saggio of silver. 

Ibn Batutah’s testimony to the success of Kublai’s paper currency is as follows: 
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bringing a benefit, in disguise, it was manifestly fraudulent 
in its inception, associated with tyranny and oppression in 
the enforcement of its provisions; so much so, that Ghaz&n 
Kh&n, the nephew of the reigning monarch, refused to admit 
the fictitious money within the limits of his government of 
Khoras&n. And the measure, upheld with much difficulty 


“ Les habitants de la Chine n’emploient dans lenn transactions oommeroiales ni 
pieces d’or ni pieces d’argent. Toutes oelles qoi arrivent dans oe pays sont fondues 
en lingots, comme nous venous de le dire. Us vendent et ils achfetent au moyen 
de moroeaux de papier, dont chacun est aussi large que la paume de la main, et 
porte la marque ou le soeau du Sultan. Vingt-cinq de ces billets sont appelds bdlieht 
(va-Altf, ce qui revient au sens du mot dinfrr, ou de pi&ce d’or chez nous. 
(Ibn Batutah expressly mentions that there is no charge for renewal of the worn 
paper.) Si un individu se rend au march 6 avec une pibce d*argent, ou bien avec 
une pi&ce d’or, dans le dessein d'acheter quelque chose, on ne la lui prend pas, et 
Ton ne fait aucune attention h lui, jusqu’d. ce qu'il l’ait changes contre le bfdicht 
ou les billets avec lesquels il pourra acheter ce qu'il desirera.”—Ibn Batutah, 
Paris edit. iv. 269. (About 1346 a.d.) See also Not. et Extr. xiii. 222. 

Du Halde, in his great work upon China, has given an engraving of one 
of the notes of Song vou (Tat teou) (a.d. 1366), the founder of the twenty-first or 
Ming dynasty, and adds, “these sheets are much sought after by those that build, 
•who hang them up as a rarity on the chief beam of the house, which, according 
to vulgar notion, p rese rves the house from all misfortunes.” (English edition, 
London, 1741, vol. ii. p. 293.) 

Colonel H. Yule has succeeded in obtaining a specimen of the early Ming 
dynasty's paper currency, which has the peculiarity of being “nearly black,” 
as described by Maroo Polo. Antiquarians await, with much interest, Col. Yule’s 
account of this fragment of Eastern life, which is to appear in his forthcoming 
edition of the Travels of Marco Polo. 

The inscriptions on the sides of the Hong vou note are given in a translated 
form by Du Halde as follows: 

“ 1. The Court of the Treasury having presented their petition, it is decreed 
that the paper money thus marked with the Imperial seal of Ming shall pass 
current, and be put to the same use as copper coin. Those who counterfeit it 
shall be beheaded.” 

“ 2. He who shall inform against and secure them [the forgers] shall have a 
reward of 260 tails. Besides, he shall receive the goods of the criminal, as well 
immovable as movable. Dated such a year, month, and day, of the reign of 
Hong von.” 

16 
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during the space of two months, contributed indirectly to the 
loss of Kai Kh&tu’s throne, and the bowstring avenged his 
people’s wrongs little more than six months after the first 
proclamation of this notable financial operation. 1 

Khai Kh&tu’s scheme for a paper currency was designed, 3 
not to aid the existing circulation, but to suppress and super¬ 
sede altogether the use of gold and silver money, as well as 
to prevent the employment of those metals in manufactures, 
the object being that all the precious metals in the land might 


1 D’Ohsson, iy. 101; Malcolm’s Persia, L 430; De Guignes, Book xt!L 267; 
Langl$s, Mem. de l'Institute, iv. 115; Price’s Mahommedan History, ii. 596; 
De Saulcy, Journal Asiatique, 1842; Prof. E. B. Cowell, J.A.S. Bengal, I860, 
p. 187. 

* The following is a description of the form and legends of the notes: 


J iXfb J y*aj Z* f aUU! 


‘^Aaj JJLC. Jj\j3 <0cuJj 



j 


j\ } L T )\yaj£j*j\ 

LLj ) uj ^ 3 j?** 

—Wa??kf, Bombay lithographed edition. 
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be monopolized by the ruling power. The execution of the 
decree necessarily fell with immediate severity on the every¬ 
day transactions of life, and was felt more especially in the 
matter of provisions, which, like all other goods, were not 
allowed to be paid for in coin; and as the dealers objected to 
the new substitute for cash, they adopted the simple alterna¬ 
tive of closing their shops, and produced absolute famine in 
the metropolis, while plenty reigned in the districts around. 
No wonder, then, that the starved citizens of Tabriz rose up 
as one man and wreaked their vengeance upon the subor¬ 
dinate whom they deemed the author of their woes, while the 
Sult&n was left to discover from the empty streets that all 
was not well with his capital. 

Far other motives seem to have actuated Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s trial of a forced currency. Of course, the introduc¬ 
tion of so sweeping a measure as making the king’s brass 
equivalent to other men’s silver, admits of scant defence 
among civilized nations. Fakhr-ud-din Jun&, as the Sult4n 
was called before his accession to the throne, was not innately 
a vicious man, though absolute beyond the ordinary range of 
Eastern despots, and whose severities, hot to say cruelties, 
would have emptied many another throne: he ruled for twenty- 
seven years, or nearly as long as the combined reigns of his 
six predecessors, and died in his bed at last, a mercy that was 
only doubtfully extended to one of the six monarchs in ques¬ 
tion. His leading eccentricities are described as profusion 
and want of mercy; 1 the first took the form of Oriental 

1 Here is Ibn Batutah’s estimate of the Sult&n whom be serred: “ Mohammed 
est de tons les homines celni qui aime da vantage k faire det cadeaux et aussi & 
repandre le sang ( j+AJ ^c). Sa porte voit toujours prfcs 
d’elle quelque fakir qui devient riche, ou quelque etre vivant qui est mis a mort. 
Sea traits de g6n6rositd et de bravoure, et see exemples de cruautd et de violence 
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liberality, in regal gifts, rather than in mere ostentations 
display or reckless personal extravagance; the second was, 
perchance, incident to the disregard of human life prevailing 
around him, and his own avowed conviction of its necessity. 
Of avarice, however, no one has accused him ; he may well 
have heard of the success of the paper currency in China, 
equally as he may have learnt the fate the similar but less 
effectively concerted device had met with in Persia; never¬ 
theless he may have felt and justly conceived that he was 
strong enough to try the experiment, and he withdrew 
from it frankly when it proved a failure. Severe to the 
extreme in his punishments, and, doubtless, ready to en¬ 
force the penalties said to have been specified in the original 
proclamation, 1 no threat of vengeance is recorded on the 
forced currency, as had been the case with the Chinese and 
Persian notes. The legends on the brass tokens consist 

envers lea coupables, ont obtenu de la cel6brit6 parmi le people. Malgrtf cela, il 
est le plus humble dee bommee et celui qui montre le plus d'6quitd; lea c6r6- 
monies de la religion sont observes & aa cour; il est trfcs sbv&re en ce qui regarde 
la pri&re et la chatiment qui suit son inexecution. Il est au nombre dee rois 
dont la f£licit6 est grande, et dont lea heureux sncc&a dlpaasent ce qui est ordi¬ 
naire ; mais sa quality doniinante, c’est la g6n£rosit6. f ’—Ibn Batutah, iii. 216. 

The Shaikh Mub&rak bin Mahmtid Anbati , who also visited Muhammad bin 
Tughlak's Court, is equally warm in his praises of the generosity, humility, and 
accomplishments of the Sultbn, but does not allude to his cruelties .—MasdliM 
al Abfdr , in Notices et Extraits, xiii. pp. 190,191. See also another witness, 
pp. 187, 207, etc. 

1 I do not reproduce the minor details of this operation as variously recorded 
in the versions of the Indian historians. In the mere order of priority of publica¬ 
tion, I may refer the reader to Dow, i. p. 302, Briggs, i. p. 414, who translate 
Ferishtah’s text. An English rendering of the Persian text of the Tabbkat-i- . 
Xkbari is to be found in my first edition of the Path bn Sult&ns, p. 66. The 
original Persian passage from Zlk Barni is given in my Supplement (Dehli, 1861, 
p. 19, and Num. Chron. xv. p. 140); and the text of that author has since been 
published in extenso in Calcutta (1862), and freely translated by Prof. Dowson, 
Elliot's Historians, voL iii. p. 240. See also Elphinstone’s India, p. 406, and 
Jour. As. Soo. Bengal, 1860, p. 193. 
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either of an appeal to the religious devotion of one section of 
his subjects, or of an official intimation of legal equivalents 
to guide the mercantile classes: in no instance were these 
representatives of real money issued to pass for the more 
valuable current gold pieces; the highest coin he desired 
credit for, in virtue of the regal stamp, was a Tankah of 140 
grains of silver, and the minor subdivisions were elaborately 
provided for in detail. No interference whatever seems to have 
been contemplated with the existing circulating media, and 
the proportion of the new coinage absolutely uttered, large 
as it was, must have been infinitesimal, in reference either 
to the income of the Sovereign or the fabulous wealth of the 
kingdom over which he held sway. 1 With every material 
element of success, this carefully organized measure was 
doomed to failure, from an altogether unforseen cause. His 
Majesty’s officers of the mint worked with precisely the 
same tools as the ordinary workman, and operated upon a 
metal, so to say, universally available. There was no 
special machinery to mark the difference of the fabric of 
the Royal Mint and the handy-work of the moderately 
skilled artisan. 9 Unlike the precautions taken to prevent 

1 Mub&rak Anbati gives an illustration of the wealth of the land, in the 
incident of the confiscation of a sum of 487,000,000 mUkdU of gold from one 
offender, “an incalculable man of gold.*'—Not et Ext xiii. 194. See also p. 178, 
the old story of the discovery of 40 bahdrt of gold, each bahdr weighing 838 mans. 

* Zi k Barni says— X*\ \ Juj j\*} A) let Jb jO 

jl \|£! j jib 

Calcutta text, 476. 

T. MubArak ShAh —^ Juw JLe j SUJb 

BudAoni—^ 
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the imitation of the Chinese paper notes, there was posi¬ 
tively no check upon the authenticity of the copper token, 
and no limit to the power of production by the masses 
at large. 1 Under such circumstances it is only strange that 
the new currency should hare run so long a course as the 
three consecutive years (or one full year with portions of the 
first and last), the record of which we find on their surfaces. 
As has been already stated, when there remained no question 
as to the failure of the scheme, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
unwillingly, perhaps, but honestly, attempted to meet the 
difficulty, by authorizing the reception of the copper tokens 
at the treasury and their exchange for full money equivalents. 
No scrutiny, had such been effectively practicable, was en¬ 
joined against illicit fabrications; and the sums actually 
exchanged may be estimated by the mounds upon mounds of 
brass coins which were heaped up as mere rubbish in the 
Fort of Tughlak&h&d (Dehli), where they were still to be 
seen a century later, in the reign of Mub&rak Sh&h II.* It 
is dear that, if good money was paid for all these tokens, 
Muhammad bin Tughlak’s temporary loan, extracted from 
his own subjects, must have been repaid at a more than 


1 The Chinese evidently felt and anticipated some snch result, and so avoided 
the evil here experienced. “ It is easy to judge that there would be debasers of 
money in China, if the silver was coined as well as copper, since their small pieces 
of copper are so often counterfeited by the Chinese. Those who follow this trade 
mark the counterfeit coin with the same characters as are seen upon the true, but 
the metal they use is of a baser sort, and the weight not so good. If they happen 
to be discovered the crime is capital.”—Du Halde, English edit 1741, ii. 293. 

(.,■ \j <X£> ^ } * 

MS. Tferfkh Mub&rak Sh&hi. *•» 

So also, more explicitly, the T&rikh Bud&oni adds— 

At&j feu i j ^1 j Oji HjLi tjsu j j y 
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Oriental rate of interest, though possibly, in very many 
instances, compensation reached parties but little entitled 
to it. 

I will now proceed to recapitulate, in brief detail, the more 
prominent and instructive specimens of Muhammad bin Tugh- 
lak’s forced currency still extant. It will be seen that ordi¬ 
narily the values attaching to the several gradational coins 
are specified on their surfaces, but in many cases the equi¬ 
valents of the current money have to be discovered from 
the approximation to the old standards, in form or weight, 
given to the representative brass tokens. We have, in dis¬ 
tinct terms, the 50 kdni piece, the half, the quarter, as well 
as the 8 kdni and 2 kdni pieces, and a correspondent of the 
175 grain tankah might possibly be discovered in the brass 
money designated as ^\j d&J “ current Tankah” (No. 195), 
but I prefer to look upon these pieces as provided to 
supply the places of the modified ’adali of 140 grains 
(No. 180), 1 with which they are identical in weight, and 

Calcutta text, p. 229. 

Zik Band's account of the original incoming of the bran tokens is even more 
graphic. 

JjJy d'Vj 

Jil* yu* i£i J j\ \lbiiy jA jA \ju-* 

Calcutta text, p. 476. c JfAily jbi 

1 The ’otftft, as a definite coin, first makes its appearance under Muhammad 
bin Tughlak, but it would seem from the following passage that its introduction 
was due to * Alk-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h:— 
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to have been intended to pm at the same rate as the more 
definitely marked 50 hard piece of similar fabric. Nos. 197 
and 198 may, perchance, have been designed for 40 Jams' 
pieces (as 140:50:: 112:40), and No. 200 approximates in 
weight, under a similarly graduated scale of proportions, to 
a 20 kdni piece, or the 82 rati pwrana of 56 grains, already 
adverted to at pp. 163, 167, and regarding which farther 
comparisons will be found at page 221, et seq. 

The use of the term dirham on Nos. 202, 203, is more 
difficult to explain. The word is new among the Dehli mint¬ 
ages, though, as will be seen hereafter, it must have been 
common enough in the vernacular speech of the country. 
Were it not that there is an expressly designated “ Ha&ht- 
k&Qi,” it would be reasonable to suppose that these were the 
dirham* spoken of by Ibn Batutah and Sheikh Mub&rak, as 
reckoning eight to the old tankah; but as the latter coin was 
also in these times indifferently called a dirham , it is possible, 
in spite of the defective weight, which, however, was alto¬ 
gether disregarded in other cases, that these pieces may have 
been authoritative correspondents, in a different form, of the 
'adali or 140 grain tankah . 

tij\ jJj 2 4^duCwftt 

j JtC 2 iiVfCLJ fcj| j j 

11^ Jjtf ^ jtb L 

Marginal note by Dehli commentator —i,- ^ 1V ft ^) L y r , 

—MS. T&rikh-i-Al&i of Mir Ehturu. 
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No. 195 (pi. iv. fig. 96). Brass. Weight, 136 grs. 
Danlat&b&d, a.h. 7 SO. DeUi 781, 782. 



u \- LA J' 

5 « 


U -♦- 

He who obeys the Sult£n, 
truly, he obeys God. 

Margin —*\—ir jO 

^ j uacJLfc j) JL jblcs-JjJ 

At the seat of royalty, Daula- 
Ubdd, in the year 730. 


i.V- «*) 

jlL3 

Sealed as a Tankah current 
in the reign of the slave, hope¬ 
ful (of mercy), 

Muhammad Tughlak. 


Brass. Weight, 132 grs. 
Daulat&b&d, a.h. 781, 732. Very rare. 


No. 196 (pL iv. fig. 99). 



Area. He who obeys the 
Sult&n, truly, he obeys 
God. 

Margin —. at? jJ 

cl & y JU dWcsJjj 

At the seat of royalty, Daula- 
t£b£d, in the year (7)31. 



Sealed as a Tankah of fifty 
Kiips during the reign of the 
slave, hopeful (of mercy), 
Muhammad Tughlak. 
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No. 197 (pi. iv. fig. 100). Brass. 

A.H. 730, 731. 



Weight, 112 gre. 

(j—^ 

u i _k - L^ n 

vr* 


Truly, he obeys God. 
Tughlak. 


He who obeys the Sult&n; 

~M~nliaTnmRr1 > 730. 


No. 198 (pi. vi. fig. 101). Brass. Weight, 112 grs. 





Sovereignty is not conferred 
upon every man, (but) some 
(are placed over) others. 1 
Tughlak. 


U_J \\y^\ 

vr* 

Obey God, and obey the 
Prophet, and those in authority 
among you. 

Muhammad, 730. 


No. 199. Brass. Weight, 70 grs. a.h. 730. 




Muhammad bin Tughlak. 


L ^ir 


vr * JWr" 

Struck as a fourth (quarter 
'adali), 730. 


1 Kur&n, Surah iv. verse 62. 
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No. 200. Brass. Weight, 55 grs. a.h. 730. 

(See Marsden, No. dcgxv. p. 535). 

A ; 

-7 

Kar&n, iii. 167. y <0J\ 

Fraehn (Reoensio, p. 115) has an example of a coin of Nuh bin Mansur, 
struck at Bokh&rd, in a.h. 376, with aIN on the top of 

the area. 



Suificientia mea Dominus est. 


No. 201 (pi. iv. fig. 104). Brass. Weight, 72 grs. Rare. 


Centre — 


jli-J 

Margin — 

Srih Mohamad 


JJ 




2TJCJ 

Jf.U. 7 

Money Tanhah current in the 
reign of the slave, hopeful (etc.), 
Muhammad Tughlak. 

No. 202 (pi. iv. fig. 105). Weight, 80 grs. Stacey collection. 
Unpublished. Daulat&b&d, a.h. 730. Dehli a.h. 730, 

732. Dehli (Cflufyb) a.h. 730. Dehli (flLS^h) a.h. 780 . 

U*J L5* 



At the seat of Isl£m, in the 
year, 730. 




Ji+ar* JuaJl 

_«_ y 


Struck as a lawful dirham in 
the time of the slave, Mu¬ 
hammad bin Tughlak. 
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No. 203. a.h. 730, 732. (No less than three selected 

specimens of these latter mintages exactly touch the 80 grains). 

No. 204. Copper. Weight, 103 grs. Unique. Daulat&b&d, a.h. 730. 

Ndsfi. 


Muhammad bin Tughlak, at the 
capital, Daulat&b&d, year 730. 



This half-piece (was) struck 
during the time of the slave, 
trusting in the mercy of God. 


No. 205. Brass. Weight, 53 grs. Bare. Hashtkani. 

J.v ■ ft 

No. 206. Variety. Weight, 25 grs. Bare.* Dokdni . 

A_£_~> 


Jui-a-J 





No. 207. Copper* Weight, 74 grs. Gen. Cunningham. Unique. 



J&r 

A Jaitil . 


j 

The equivalent of one idnt. 
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No. 208 (pi. iv. fig. 107). Copper. Weight, 53 grs. a.h. 732. 


Centre —jJJu 




Margin—^6 J^assJb y JL> 

In the year 732. 


Dominion and glory are of God. 


There are very few specimens of the exclusively copper 
coins of Muhammad bin Tughlak; the copper currency 
proper seems to h&ve been confined to the three examples 
quoted below (Nos. 209, 210, 211), but in many cases dies 
intended for the small silver coins, and the less marked and 
declaratory legends of the forced currency, seem to have 
been employed to stamp copper, which, in the fullness of 
its weight,* carried its own value in the market, irrespective 
of any especial superscription. 

No. 209. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 

Obverse —The Sult&n, shadow of God. 

Reverse —g l u J fliu ^ Muhammad bin Tughlak Shdh. 


No. 210. Copper. Weight, 53 grs. Col. Stacey, a.h. 730. 
Obverse —VP* 

Reverse —^ 


No. 211. Copper. Weight, 54 grs. Rare.* 

Obverse—dJias* 

Reverse —gl&JiLu 

1 Ibn Batutab has preserved a curious record of the legends inscribed upon the 
coinage of the Sheri/ Jal&l-ud-din Absan Sh&h, commandant in Malabar (j***) 
who threw off his allegiance to Muhammad bin Tughlak, and issued money bear¬ 
ing his own name in 742 a.h. 
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We have seen with what Numismatic honours Altamsh 
welcomed the santification of his new kingdom of the East 
by the reigning Khalif of Baghdad in 626 a.h. Within 
thirty years of that date the office of the chief Pontiff of the 
Muslim world was destined to be extinguished in the person 
of Musta^sir’s successor, the unhappy Must’asim, who was so 
cruelly put to death by Hul&ku Kh&n, on the capture of the 
city of the Faith, in 656 a.h. With all the Barbarian 
superstition that hesitated to shed what was esteemed sacred 
blood, the conqueror did not scruple to crush into one un¬ 
seemly mass the bones of his victim, 1 coincidently with the 
surrender of the inoffensive inhabitants of the favoured city, 
estimated at 800,000 persons, to the wanton slaughter of the 
Mughal troops. While the throne of the Khalifs became 
but an idle symbol, and the centre of Isl&m was converted 
into a ghastly camp of Nomads, the latest Muhammadan 
conquest “ in partibus infidelium” must have been singularly 

3 ^ ^ ^ *1^ it 

Et firappa en eon propre nom dee monnaies d’or ek d’argent. Sur un dee cotta des 
dfn&rs il avait grav6 lea mots suivants: Le progSniture de Thd-hd et Yd-tin (cea 
lettres, qui constituent lea titres de deux chapitrea du Kor&n, le xx 6 et le xxxvi, 
aont du nombre des 6pith&tes qu’on donne k Mahomet), le pfcre des fakirs et des 
indigents, Jellal ud dunid toa ud din, Et aur 1*autre face: Celui qui met sa 
oonfiance dans le aecours du Mis6ricordieux, Ahsan Shdh Sultdn. —Paris edition, 
iii. 328. Ferishtah, i. 423. 

1 The Habib us Siyar says, “ The captives were wrapped up in coarse hair 
blankets, and in that state rolled backwards and forwards on the ground with 
such force and violence that every joint and articulation of their frames was either 
smashed or wrought asunder."—Price’s Muhammadan History, ii. p. 222. 

Novairi, quoted by D’Ohsson (iii. 243), says they were tied up in sacks and 
trodden under foot by horses. One incident in the general extermination is re¬ 
markable, the Christians were unreservedly spared; the Nestorian Church con¬ 
stituted, without challenge, their city of refuge (iii. 339,241).—Abul Faraj, 339. 
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ignorant of, or strangely indifferent to, the events that af¬ 
fected their newly-conceded allegiance, as the name of the 
martyred Musfasim was retained on the Dehli coinage for 
some forty years after his death. Rukn-ud-dm Ibrahim, the 
twelfth king, is the first to discontinue the practice, when, 
after the murder of Finiz in the camp of ’Ald-ud-din, the 
party in power at Dehli elevated the boy-king, they deno¬ 
minated his father \j +*\a title which Altamsh 

had affected in early days (see Inscriptions G and H, pp. 80 
and 155 supra). ’Ala-ud-din Muhammad Sh&h assumed the 
designation of , Right hand of the Khalifat (coin 

No. 130, etc.; inscription 0, p. 173); but Mub&rak, more 
distinctly, calls himself Khalifah 1 (the most mighty Im&m, 
Khalifah of the Lord of the two worlds); and his capital, 
Ddr ul Khilafat, “seat of the Khalifah;” and even goes so 
far as to adopt, in addition to the *111 (Vicegerent of 

God), the spiritual title of Al Wdsik billah (p. 181). The 
converted Hindu Khusru likewise affects, in a subdued de¬ 
gree, the attributes of a leader of Isl&m, styling himself 

“The relying upon the 
goodness of the All-merciful, successor 8 of the Commander of 
the Faithful.” Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak Sh&h, with higher 
claims, seems to have been a much more humble Muham¬ 
madan, for he delights in such designations as “the Testifier,” 
“the Ghazi,” “Champion of the Faith,” etc. The son, 
Muhammad, is even more modest in his titles, but largely 
affects quotations from the Kur&n. Later in his reign (741 

1 8o also, in later days, Akbar introduced the new formula of^Ai\ ^ aJJI Si jJU 
“There is no god but God, and the Akbar is his Vicegerent.”— 
Wilson’s Works, ii. 891. 

* The term has an extended range of meanings. The reference here seems 
to be to Mubhrak as Khalif. 
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a.h.) his religions sentiments asserted themselves more de¬ 
finitively, and scruples having arisen in his mind as to the 
imperfection of his own tide to the sovereignty—unconfirmed 
as it was by sacerdotal sanction 1 —he sought to remedy this 
defect by soliciting the patent of the then representative of 
the line of the Abbassite Khalifs, whose immediate prede¬ 
cessors had so fallen from the ancient high estate as to accept 
a palace and a pension from the Sult&n of Egypt. In antici¬ 
pation of the receipt of such acknowledgment, Muhammad 

$ 

1 “ When the Sult&n returned to Dehli, it occurred to his mind that no king or 
prince oould exercise regal powee without confirmation by the Khalifah of the 
race of 'Abbfca, and that every king who had, or should hereafter reign, without 
such confirmation, had been, or would be, overpowered. The Sult&n made 
diligent inquiries from many travellers about the Khalifaht of the line of ’Abb&s, 
and he learned that the representatives of the line of ’Abb&s were the Khalifaht 
of Egypt. So he and his ministers and advisers came to an understanding with 
the Khalifah that was in Egypt, and while the Sult&n was at Sarg-dw&rl he sent 
despatches to him about many things. When he returned to the city he stopped 
the prayers of the Sabbath and the *Idt. He had his own name and style re¬ 
moved from his coins, and that of the Khalifah substituted; and his flatteries of 
the Khalifah were so fulsome that they cannot be reduced to writing. In the 
year 744 a.h. (1343 A.D.), H&ji Sa’ld Sarsari came to Dehli, from Egypt, bring¬ 
ing to the Sult&n honours and a robe from the Khalifah . The Sult&n, with all 
his nobles and taiyidt and . . . , went forth to meet the H&ji with great cere¬ 
mony, . . . and he walked before him barefoot for the distance of some long bow¬ 
shots. . . . From that date permission was given, that out of respect the Khali¬ 
fah* t name should be repeated in the prayers for Sabbaths and holydays, .... 
and it was also ordered that in mentioning the names of the kings in the khutha 
they should be declared to have reigned under the authority and confirmation of 
the Abb&si Khallfaht . The names of those kings who had not received such 
confirmation were to be removed from the khutba, and the kings were to be 
declared to be superseded (i mutaghallab ). . . . The name of the Khalifah was 
ordered to be inscribed on lofty buildings, and no other name besides. . . . The 
Sult&n directed that a letter acknowledging his subordination to the Khalifah 
should be sent by the hands of H&ji Bajab Barka’i, . . . and after two years of 
correspondence the H&ji returned from Egypt, bringing a diploma in the name of 
the Sult&n, as deputy of the Khalifah* * —Elliot’s Historians, iii. 249; text, 491. 
Ibn Batutah, i. 363; Ferishtah, Briggs, i. 426. 
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bin Tughlak diaoontinued the use of his own name on the 
coinage, 1 and supplanted it by that of AUmmtakji billak, 
whose designation appears on the Indian coins minted in 741, 
742, and 743 a.h. ; while the later periods are marked by 
that of his son, Al Hakim b'arnr illah Abb al Abbot Ahmad. 

The following is a list of the earlier Egyptian Ehalifs, 
taken from Abul Faraj. There is a conflict of testimony as 
to the accuracy of the succession in some instances, and still 
more uncertainty in regard to the precise dates of accession, 
etc.* In short, their own obscurity extended to their his- 
tory ; s but as the authoritative names are the chief matter of 

1 This is a very odd phase of Muhammad bin Tughlart progressive thought. 
So little occasion doss there seem to have been, at the moment, for any such dis¬ 
turbing idea, as far as the associations of proximate kingdoms extended, that the 
Sult&n had to examine all sorts of stray travellers to discover where a scion of the 
old house could be found, as Zit Barni, a contemporary Indian biographer, says— 

J u V .w i j L w J ^lloSui 

Calcutta text, p. 1, US***»1 C a)1>. j) j! 

Though all this feeling may well have arisen out of new and more advanced 
studies of his own religion, or descriptions by the Western visitors at his own 
Court of the bye-gone glories of the supremo Pontiffs of the Muslim world, who 
had more or lest swayed the destinies of the East for five centuries, and whose 
extermination was so intimately amociated with one of India's perpetual griev¬ 
ances, the success of the Mughals, who were ever threatening the gates of Dehli. 
Later, in point of time, Muhammad bin Tughlak secured as a visitor at his own 
Court a scion of the line of Abbfcs, in the person of Ghi&s-ud-din Muhammad, a 
son of a great-grandson of the Khalif of Baghdkd, Al Muetanpr billah , and he 
seems almost to have regretted hit hasty adhesion to the Egyptian branch, for, 
after loading his guest with all manner of inconsistent honours, he naively con¬ 
fessed to him that had he not already pledged his faith to the African Khalif, he 
would have sworn allegianoe to him; in short, have secured a submissive Khalif 
of his own.—Ibn Batutah, iii. 268, etc. 

* Abdl Faraj himself gives a groat many optional statements from other autho¬ 
rities, while M. do Guignes’ series differs very materially both in the order of sue- 
OMrion and dates of events from tho present list (Hist des Huns. L 332). 

1 Lea Mameluos ou Sult&ns d’Egypte, qui avoient fait ces Khalifes ce qu’fls 
fitoMot ea lei reconnoisnnt pour tell, lei fiuioient et 1m defeiaoient selon kur 

17 


L 
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importance in the present inquiry, I have not thought it 
necessary to sift in detail the mass of contradictory testimony 
under its local aspect. 

THE EGYPTIAN EHALIFS. 

<dlb j&UsSl jjj y \ alSb 1 

Inaugurated 9th Eajab, 659 a.h. 

iX4b>-l j)\ 2 

Inaugurated Zf’l hijjah, 660 a.h. 

J\ j)\ <dll> ^A&ywuMt!) 3 
Inaugurated JumAda’l awwal, 701 a.h. 

4 JI J ^ b\j)\ dllb 4 

Inaugurated 740 a.h. 

^Ub ^ £&Um*4>1' (jwLaH y)\ dUl 5 

Proclaimed 741 a.h. 

<tUb <dlb \ 6 

Proclaimed 753 a.h. 

Jud. K ^l ^ *JJ\ ^Jx jSyull 7 

Inaugurated JumAda’l Akhir, 763 a.h. 

>»-«*««0 p*OL 5A*!1 jjt ® 

Inaugurated 785 a.h. 

%di4>n v _5-e*C^ 9 

Inaugurated 788 a.h. 

(restored) j£yL*l\ 10 

Inaugurated 791 ah. 

aU\ ^Jx ^ J-diM *Ub 11 

Inaugurated Sh’abAn, 808 a.h. 

bon plaisir. . . . Mais nonobetant 1’autoritA qne lee Sult&ns d’Egypte eierqoient 
but cee Khalifee, ndanmoine lee memee Sult&ns ee servoient d’enx poor ee fair© 
confirmer et autorieer aupr&e lee peuplee,” etc.—D’Herbelot, tub vote, “Khalifah/* 
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Coins struck in the name of the Egyptian Khalifa. 

No. 212. Gold. Weight, 163*5 grs. (A worn coin, with imper¬ 
fectly executed legends.) A second, 167 grs. Dehli, 74 . 1 , 
742, 743. 1 

ajIa a \ \\ 

A1 Mustakfi Billah, Abu dl rabVa Sulatmdn, Khalif of Egypt 
(No. 3 of the above list), a.h. 701 to 740. 

No. 213 (pi. iii. fig. 86). Gold. Weight, 170 (171*0, 169*4) grs. 

yj\ 4_ 1 _n 

A1 H&kim b’amr illah, Abu al Abb&s, Ahmad, Khalif of Egypt 
(No. 5 of the above list), a.h. 741 to 753. 

No. 214. Silver. Weight, 55 grs. Rare. a.h. 748 . 
Obverse—^ *U1 AjLL > - 
Rev&rse—Vfr <dlU 

No. 215 (pi. iii. fig. 109). Silver and copper. Weight, 132 grs. 

No. 215a. Major Stubbs. Weight, 138 grs. Daulat£bdd, a.h. 744 . 
Obverse— Vf 5 !® *111 jJacIH 

Reverse — j~*\ *UIj 

Margin —<oU **** —II s JJb 

1 See also Frsehn’s Becensio, p. 177. 


liW 
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No. 216. Copper. Weight, 66 gnu a.h. 742, 748. 
Obverse— jj+J* <d!1 dULlaU. 

JRswr##—Vpf *l]b 


No. 217. Copper, a.h. 742. 

Obverse —<dJt 

ifrwr##—Vpf SJuLi^j 

No. 218 (pL iii. fig. 110). Copper. Weight, 128 grs. 
a.h. 74&, 749, 760, 761. 

Obverse —VpA ^ a)J\ ^*b 
Reverse— j)\ 


No. 219. Brass. Weight, 65 grs. Rare. a.h. 748. 

Similar legends. 

Having completed the description of the coins of Muham¬ 
mad bin Tughlak, I append a list of the prices of commo¬ 
dities at Dehli, towards the end of his reign, furnished to 
the author of the Masdlik al Abs&r by his Egyptian in¬ 
formants 

Wheat . 

Barley .. 

Common Rice .«... 

Peas . 

Sugar. 

Sugar Candy (cAJl). 

Fat Sheep, superior quality, 

Oxen in good oondition. 


lj hasMkdni the man . 

1 99 99 

If 99 99 

i 99 99 

1 hashtkdni for five sir#. 

1 „ four „ 

1 tankah or 8 hashtkdnis each. 

2 tankahs each. 
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Muhammad bin Toghlak does not seem to have concerned 
himself with inscriptions, hence the only mention of his 
name in such documents is to be found in the Hindi Inscrip¬ 
tion of Chun&r (p. 195 ante), and an incidental record in 
Devan&gari characters! on the third story of the Kutb Min&r, 
designating him as Muhammad Sultan, with the annexed date 
of Samvat 1382 =1325 A.D. 1 His public works at Dehli were 
confined to the erection of the detached Fort of 'A'dilabdd, 
otherwise called Muhammaddbdd, at the south-east corner of 
Tughlak&b&d, with the Satpalah, or “ seven-arched” dike, 
between Chir&gh Dehli and Khirki and the complete forti¬ 
fication of the suburbs of Dehli, enclosing the space from 
the Kutb by Khirki, Chir&gh Dehli, Sh&ptir, etc. (the 
“Cutub Lath, Kherhee, Ohiragh Dilhee, and Shahpor,” of 
the accompanying map), and forming an enceinte of five 
miles, pierced with thirteen gates in the curtains alone, and 
well known in history by the title of Jahdn-pandh* “ asylum 
of the world.” 


BENGAL COINS. 

I revert, for the last time, to the money of the kings of 
Bengal Hi&s Sh&h, the eighth of those who exercised the 
privilege of coining, either as Viceroys or temporarily inde¬ 
pendent Sovereigns, succeeded in emancipating himself from 
all interference on the part of the Sult&ns of Dehli; so that 
from this period the kingdom of Bengal ceases to have either 
monetary or historical associations with the empire of the 

1 (hmnfogham, Arch. Report, 1862-*, p. 36. 

* Dm Batatah, iii. 147; Timur-Bec. M. de la Croix, book fr. cap. xx., coins 
of Shir Sh&h, infrd; 8yod Ahmad, pp. 22, 81; Dehli Archmologicai Society’s 
Journal, 1863, map, p* 68, eta; Cunningham, 42; C. J. Campbell, J.A.S. 
Bengal, 1866, p. 119, etc. 
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north, which are only renewed on Shir Sh&h’s conquest of 
Hindustan, nearly two centuries after Firuz’s abortive ex¬ 
pedition in a.h. 754. 

?. FAKHR-UD-DrN MUBARAK SHAH. 

On the departure of Muhammad bin Tughlak from Bengal, 
T&t&r Kh&n, honorarily entitled Bahrdm Kh&n , an adopted 
son of Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak, seems to have been left; in 
charge of the provinces included in the government of Su- 
n&rg&on, while the Lakhnauti division of the kingdom was 
entrusted to surnamed Kadr Kh&n , l 

Neither of these rulers’ names are to be found on the local 
coinage. As mere governors on the part of the Sult&n, they 
were, of course, not entitled to issue money bearing their own 
names. On the death of Bahrdm Kh&n,* which is stated to 
have taken place in 739, but may probably have to be ante¬ 
dated to 737, Fakhr-ud-din Mub&rak, his Sildhddr, took pos- 


1 There is some difficulty about the identity of this Kadr Kh&n, as it is just 
possible that the j\ may prove to be a mistranscription of sjJu or . 
The earliest notice of this personage under the associate names and titles above 
given is to be found in the Taiikh-i Mub&rak Sh&hi, where, on Muhammad bin 
Tughlak'8 accession, Malik Band&r Khilji is stated to have been appointed to 
Lakhnauti. The passage is as follows:— 

kst ^ j J* jd3 cSL* 

See also Ferishtah, text, i. 237; Briggs, i. 412, 423; J.R.A.S., N.8., ii. 195. 

* “ About this time the rebellion of Fakhr& broke out in Bengal, after the 
death of Bahr&m Kh&n (Governor of Sun&r-g&on). Fakhr& and his Bengali 
forces killed Kadr Kh&n (Governor of Lakhnauti), and cut his wives and family 
and dependents to pieoes. He then plundered the treasures of Lakhnauti, and 
secured possession of that place and of Sat-g&on and Sun&r-g&on. These places 
were thus lost to the imperial throne, and falling into the hands of Fakhr& and 
other rebels were not recovered.”—Elliot’s Historians, iii. 242. 
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session of the government, and proclaimed his independence. 1 
He was in the first instance defeated by the troops sent 
against him from Lakhnauti, but finally succeeded in main¬ 
taining his authority, and, as the coins prove, in retaining 
his hold on Sun&rg&on and its dependencies throughout the 
nine years, from 741 to 760 a.h., comparatively undisturbed. 
The history of the period is confused, and the dates given by 
the native authors prove of little value; 2 but the coins esta¬ 
blish the fact that in 751 another ruler, designated Ikhtiar- 
ud-din GMzi Sh&h, presided over the Mints of Eastern 
Bengal. 

Fakhr-ud-dln Mubarak Shdh . 


No. 220 (pi. iv. fig. 151, and pi. vi. fig. 7). Silver. Weight, 166*0 
gre. Sun&rgaon, a.h. 757,—741, 742, 743, 744, 745, 746, 747, 
748, 749, 75Q. 





| 1 - » 

Margin— 




The specimen engraved in pL vi. fig. 7 is unique in date, and 
varies in the opening legend of the reverse from the less rare coins 
of later years, which commence with JjL is^\ . 


1 Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad says Mub&rak killed Bahr&m Kh&a, while Abul Fazl 
affirms that Mub&rak put Kadr Khkn to death.—Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 21. 

* Ferishtah, text, i. 237, 244. Briggs, i. pp. 412, 423; iv. 328. Stewart’B 
History of Bengal, pp. 80, 83. 
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VI. ’ALA-UD-DrN ’ALI SHAH. 

’Ali Sh£h, whom Muhammadan writers, by a strange 
jumble, have endowed with the surname of his adversary, 
Mub&rak, and ordinarily refer to as “’Ali Mub&rak,” 1 
assumed kingship on the death of Kadr Kh&n, Muhammad 
Tughlak’s representative at Lakhnauti, entitling himself 
’Ald-ud-din. The more important incidents of his reign are 
confined to his hostilities with his rival, Fakhr-ud-din Mu- 
b&rak of Sun&rg&on, who possessed advantages in his mari¬ 
time resources, while the rivers remained navigable for large 
vessels during the rainy season, but which were more than 
counterbalanced by 'Ali Sh&h’s power on land, which availed 
him for the greater part of the year, and which finally 
enabled him to establish his undisputed rule in the western 
provinces. 

His coins exhibit dates ranging from 742 to 746 A.H., and 
bear the impress of the new mint of the metropolis, Firdzd- 
b&d, an evidence of a change in the royal residence, which 
clearly implies something more than a mere removal to a 
new site proximate to the old Lakhnauti, whose name is 
henceforth lost sight of, and may be taken to indicate a 
strategetic transfer of the Court to the safer and less exposed 
locality of the fixture capital, Pandua.* ■ ’Ali Shah is stated 
to have been assassinated by his foster brother, Hdji Ilids. 8 

1 Bud&oni MS. Ferishtah, iv. 329. Stewart, p. 82. Xin-i-Akbari, ii. 21. 

1 Stewart, speaking of Firth’s advance against III to, says, “The Emperor 
advanced to a place now called Ferosepore&bad, where he pitched his camp, and 
commenced the operations of the siege of Pundoa” (p. 84). There is a Mahal 
FlrtSzptir in Sircar Tandah, noticed in the Xin-i-Akbari, ii. p. 2. See also the 
note from Shams-i Sir&j, quoted below (page 268), under the notice of Ilito 
fih&h’s reign. 

* Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 83. 
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’Ald-ud-din ’AU Shdh. 

No. 221 (pi. vi. flg. 8). Silver. Weight, 166-7 gre. Bare. 
Ffruz&b&l, 74S, 744,745, 746. Type as usual. 

—a— 


jjocll 

sl&glr. ji IjjI 


U°3 -* 

LwliSJ 
J-2- 

Margin— 

4jltJUsl ^ JfJliJI , A^aJl &»<1 JJb 


A_Ja_L 


YII. IKHTTAR-UD-DIN GHAZT SHAH. 

At the period of this king’s accession to the sovereignty of 
Sun&rg&on in a.h. 750 or 751, we lose the aid of our most 
trustworthy recorder of the annals of Bengal during his own 
time. The conclusion of Ibn Batutah’s narrative leaves 
Fakhr-ud-din Mub&rak still in power, while the native 
authorities are clearly at fault in their arrangement of dates 
and events, and altogether silent as to any change in the 
succession in Eastern Bengal, except in their allusions to 
the more than problematical capture of Fakhr-ud-din and 
his execution by “ ’Ali Mub&rak” in 743 A.H., with the final 
accession of Hi6s “ one year and five months afterwards.” 1 

The numismatic testimony would seem to show that Mu¬ 
b&rak was succeeded by his own son, as the Ul Sultan bin TJl 
Sultdn may be taken to imply. The immediately consecu¬ 
tive dates, and the absolute identity of the fabric of the 
coins, as well as the retention of the style of Bight-hand of 

1 Stewart’s History of Bengal, p. 83. 
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the Khalifat on the reverse, alike connect the two princes; 
while the cessation of the issues of Gh&zi Sh&h simultane¬ 
ously with the acquisition of Sun&rg&on by Hi4s in a.h. 753, 
would seem to point to the gradual spread of the power of 
the latter, which is stated to have been at its zenith just 
before Firuz III. assailed him in his newly-consolidated 
monarchy in 754. 1 

Ikhtidr-ud-dln Ghdzi Shdh. 

No. 222 (pi. vi. fig. 9). Silver. Weight, 166 grs. Yery rare indeed. 

Three ooins. Col . Guthrie. Sun4rg4on, 751- 753. 

2 1*3 

jLijjlc y-i\ 

dj j 4 amI y) jfJJb 

1 8hams-i Sirfij, speaking on hearsay, affirms that Shams-ud-din Ili&s captured 
and slew Fakhr-ud-din after Ffrdz III.*s first expedition into Bengal, and that 
the main object of the latter’s second invasion of that province was for the pur¬ 
pose of re-asserting the rights of Zafar Kh&n, the son-in-law of Fakhr-ud-din 
(who had fled for protection to Dehli), to the kingdom of Eastern Bengal It is 
asserted that although Firdz succeeded in obtaining this concession from Sikandar, 
who, in the interval, had succeeded to his father’s throne, Zafar KMn himself 
was wise enough to decline the dangerous proximity to so powerful a rival 
monarch, and returned in the suite of the Sult&n. The Beng&lT troops, under 
Zafar Kh&n, subsequently distinguished themselves in an opposite quarter of 
India, near Thatta, and their commander was eventually left in charge of Gujarat. 
—Shams-i Sirfrj, book ii. cap 9, etc. See also Journal Archaeological Society of 
Dehli (Major Lewis’s abstract translation), 1849, p. 16, and Elliott Historians, 
iii. p. 329. 

The Tarikh-i Mubkrak Sh&hi (dedicated to Mub&rak II.), the concluding date 
of which is 838 a.h., also declares that Hftji Ili&s killed Fakhr-ud-din in 741 a.h. 


A Q A I 



Margin— 
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Yin. SHAMS-UD-DrN ILIAS SHAH. 

The modern application of old coins divides itself into two 
branches—the suggestive development of obscure tradition, 
and the enlargement and critical revision of accepted history. 
The transition point between these archaeological functions, 
in the present series, declares itself in the accession of Ill 4s 
Shah, the first recognized and effectively independent Muslim 
Sult&n of Bengal, the annals of whose reign have been so 
often imperfectly reproduced in prefatory introduction to 
the relation of the magnificent future his successors were 
destined to achieve as holders of the interests and the com¬ 
mercial prosperity of the Delta of the Ganges, to whose 
heritage, indeed, England owes its effective ownership of the 
continent of India at the present day. 

The compiler of the English version of the early history of 
Bengal 1 adopts the conclusion that H4jl Hi4s first obtained 
power on the assassination of “’Ali Mub4rak” in 745-6, but 
the previous rectification of the independent personality and 
status of the two individuals thus singularly absorbed into 
one, will prepare the reader for the corrections involved, 
though not, perhaps, for the apparent anomalies the coins 
disclose. Medallic testimony would seem to indicate a long 
waging of hostile interests between the real *Ali Sh4h and 
H4ji Ili4s before the latter attained his final local triumph; 
for although 11148 is seen to have coined money in Flruz4b4d 
in 740 a.h., the chance seems to have been denied him in 
741; and in 742 his adversary, ’Ali Sh4h, is found in full 
possession of the mint in question. The Kooch Bah4r hoard 

This last date is a manifest error; as is also, probably, the omission, by both 
authors, of the words ton of before the name of Fakhr-ud*din. 

1 Stewart, p. 83. 
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reveals no coin of either party dated 743, but in 744 the two 
again compete for ownership, which ’Ali Sh&h for the time 
being continues through 745 into 746, when the annual series 
is taken up and carried on successively for an uninterrupted 
twelve years by his more favoured opponent. It is need¬ 
less to speculate on the varying course of these individual 
triumphs; suffice it to say, that the increasing power of the 
ruler of Pandua, in 754, excited the Emperor Firtiz HL to 
proceed against him in all the pomp and following of an 
Oriental Suzerain, resulting only in the confession of weak¬ 
ness, conveniently attributed to the periodical flooding of the 
country 1 —which effectively laid the foundation of the ulti- 

1 Stewart felt a difficulty about the right position of Akddiah, the real point of 
attack, and a place of considerable importance * in the local history of Bengal. 
The following is Zik Band’s description of the place, taken from the concluding 
chapters of his history on the occasion of Firtiz Sh&h’s (III.) invasion of Bengal 
in 764 a.h. :— 

<—>T J\ CSj 

jl ^ c* tf »i ni l 

P. 588, printed edit. dll j£l &b£ ^ U \jl^\ ft pjyt 

Eennell gives another Akdallah north of Dacca. <( Map of Hindoostan.” 

In the following passage Shams-i Sir&j desires to make it appear that Firta 
III. gave his own name to the city of Pandua; but, as we have seen that the 
designation was applied to the new capital either in 740 or 742—that is, long 
before Firta became king of Dehli—it will be preferable to conclude that the 
name was originally bestowed in honour of the Shama-ud-din Firfiz of Bengal, 
No. II. of the Bengal series (p. 19$ ante). The quotation is otherwise of value, 
as it establishes, beyond a doubt, the true position of the new metropolis:— 

|^lsj (kImi 

i\jL jy+3 ^ 

(hence the) • * * jbl *)*^*ij€** J 
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mate independence of Bengal,—a monarchy which was 
destined so to grow in power and material wealth as to be 
competent, indirectly, in the person of Shir Sh&h, to recover 
for the old Muhammadan interest the cherished capitals of 
the north, and, temporarily, to eject from Hindustan the 
Mughals who too hastily boasted of an easily-achieved con¬ 
quest of the country “from Bhira to Bah&r.” 

H&s Sh&h* s dates and mint cities may be summarized as follows: 
1. Fir&z&bid, a.h. 740, 744, 746, 747, 748, 749, 750, 751, 754, 
755, 756, 757, 758. 2. Sun&rgfion, a.h. 753, 754, 755, 756, 757, 

758. 


Twentieth Kino (a.h. 752-790; a.d. 1351-1388). 

On the 24th of Muharram, a.h. 752, Firuz bin Rajab pre¬ 
sented himself before the retreating army of his cousin, in 
State parade, on an elephant, wearing the robes of Sovereignty 
over the funereal garments, which he insisted upon retaining 
in honour of his deceased relative; and his formal inaugura¬ 
tion was completed by the subdued ceremony of his coronation 
by the surviving sister of Muhammad bin Tughlak, with the 
tiara of his two predecessors. His elevation to the throne was 
not, however, altogether unopposed, as Khw&jah-i Jah&n, the 
minister in charge of Dehli, crediting the reported death of 
Firtiz, had innocently set up a supposititious son of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. Eventually, Khw&jah-i Jah&n met the Sult&n, 
on his approach to the capital, with every confession of peni¬ 
tence, which Firuz was only too ready to accept; but the 
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leading nobles insisting upon the necessity of punishment 
for so grave an offence, the unfortunate minister was sacri¬ 
ficed to political expediency. 1 

Notably different from his energetic predecessor, Firuz 
seems to have been a very weak character, addicted to wine, 
devoted to the chase, 9 credulous, but amiable and merciful 
withal to an extent that, in less quiet times, might have 
proved disadvantageous, 3 —a man who would select a gover¬ 
nor by a fdl in the Kurin, 4 and who, after having laboriously 
conducted his armies to the encounter, would withdraw them 
in the hour of victory from a desire to save the shedding of 

1 There is something pathetic in the story of his execution as told by Shams-i 
Sir&j 'Aflf. “ Khw&jah-i Jah&n was more than eighty yean old. His frame 
was wasted and feeble, and his hair was white. He was a kind-hearted man." 
On his dismissal by the Sult&n, he was led to suppose that he was to pass the re¬ 
mainder of his days in retirement at Samfcna, but on the way the messenger of 
death overtook him, and he readily divined his fate. “ Next day he asked Shir 
Eh&n for some tents, into one of which he went, performed his ablutions, and said 
his prayers; ... he then looked at his executioner, and asked if he had a sharp 
sword; and the executioner, who was a friend of the Khw&jah’s, showed his 
weapon. The old man then told him to make his ablutions, say his prayers, and 
use his sword. When the man had completed his devotions, the Khw&jah bowed 
his head to his prayer-carpet, and while the name of God was on his lips his 
friend severed his head from his body."—Elliot's Historians, iii. 286. 

* 11 His special biographer sees nothing but virtue in Firfiz's order that the 
district of Anw&lah should be retained waste for hunting purposes, otherwise it 
would quickly have become peopled and cultivated under the prosperous and 
fostering government of Firtiz” (iii. 363). 

* "In the whole of these forty years (of Firdz’s reign) not one leaf of dominion 
was shaken in the palace of sovereignty" (iii. 289). 

4 " The Sult&n never transacted any business without referring to the Kurhn 
for an augury” (iii. 829). Here is an instance of his superstition given under 
his own hand—"Under the guidance of the Almighty I arranged that the 
heirs of those persons who had been executed in the reign of my late lord 
and patron, Sult&n Muhammad 8h&h, and those who had been deprived of 
a limb, nose, eye, hand, or foot, should be reconciled to the late Sult&n, 
and be made content with gifts, so that they executed deeds declaring their 
satisfaction, duly attested by witnesses. These deeds were put into a chert, 
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the blood of the Faithful. 1 His generalship in his two cam¬ 
paigns to Bengal, and his eventual reduction of Tattah, seems 
to have been of the lowest order; and the way that he 
allowed himself to be deluded into the deserts of Cutch,* or 
the defiles of J&jnagar, seems to savour of positive fatuity. 3 
His kindness of heart led him to introduce many measures 
for the amelioration of the condition of his subjects, which, 
though often of very doubtful expediency, were clearly 
well intentioned in their inception, and based upon a very 
complete knowledge of the condition of the country, of which 
he was not only a native, 4 but, by the mother’s side, of good 


which was placed in the Ddru-l dman at the head of the tomb of the late Sult&n, 
in the hope that God, in his great clemency, would show mercy to my late friend 
and patron, and make those persons feel reconciled to him.”—Futrih&t-i Firfz 
Sh&h, Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 385 ; Briggs’s Feriahtah, i. 464; Syud Ahmad’s 
Work, p. 29; Jour. Asiatique, I860, p. 401. 

1 “ He sent a trusty man across the river with orders directing his forces to 
desist from battle and return to him.”—Elliot's Historians, iii. 332. So also 
p. 297. 

* “ The guides who led the way and conducted them had maliciously misled 
them into a place called the Harm of Cutch" (iii. 824). 

* “ For six months no news of the Sult&n reached Dehli” (iii. 815). 

. 4 Those who would follow up the inquiry in more detail may be referred to 
Professor Dowson’s exhaustive translation of Shams-i Sir&j ’Aflf, printed in 
vol. iii. of Elliot’s Historians. The following are the leading items:— 

1. The system, condemned by the wiser ’Al&-ud-din, of assignments of revenue 
in the form of Jdglr* in lieu of direct payments (iii. pp. 289, 328, 846). 

2. Credit given for the value of Nuzrdna presented at Court in the accounts of 
the feudatories (p. 340, also 357). 

3. The assessment of 10 per cent, on the total outlay, or the cost price of the 
canals, as a rent-charge for the use of the irrigation water by the agriculturists 
(p. 301). 

4. Separation of the private income of the Sult&n from the State aooounts 
(p. 302). See also p. 357. 

5. The curious and only obscurely explained policy of collecting and employing 
organised bodies of slaves (p. 340). 

6. Government gardens, and profits derived therefrom (p. 845) 
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R&jput blood; 1 while his vizir and confidential adviser was 
himself a well-born Hindu of Tilingana,* whose eon inherited 
his administrative functions in a.h. 772.* The second Khdn~i 

7. Ffrfiz’s determination to circumscribe his dominions, bat to develop more 
fully their resources. 

8. Revenues of the kingdom incidentally detailed at 60,850,000 tankehs, or 
£6,085,000. The revenues of the Do6b (of the Ganges and Jumna) alone placed 
at 8,000,000, or £800,000 (p. 846). 

9. Amplification of the divisions of the coinage (p. 357). See also p. 277 tn frd. 

10. The cities, forts, palaces, mnieuto {bands), mosques, tombs, and caravan¬ 
serais (or kkdnkdht) built by Firfix (p. 354); also Ferishtah, i 465. 

11. Aid to tbe unemployed (p. 355). 

12. Marriage portions for the daughters of needy Muslims (p. 861). 

18. The institution of State hospitals for dU classes, native or foreign (p. 361). 

14. (a.h. 777). Abolition of vexations taxes of various kinds (p. 363). Total 
loss to the State estimated at 3,000,000 tankahs, or £300,000 (p. 364). These 
cesses are more folly detailed under Ftrfis’s own hand at p. 377 from his Fntfih&t-i 
Firds Sh&hi. See also Briggs's Ferishtah, i. p. 463. 

15. Poll-tax levied on the Brahmins, who had hitherto been exempted. The 
foil rate of the tax (the Jixiah) was 40 tankah*, 20 t*nkah», and 10 tankaks, 
according to the several classes; but the Sult&n reduced the demand on the 
Brahmins to one jlfty-kd^i piece, or ’adali for every 10 tankahs (p. 366, and 
original MSS.). 

1 She was the daughter of Edna Mall Bhatti, whose estates near Abfihar were 
subject to Daibalpfir, Ghtai beg Tughlak’s special oommand.—Elliot’s Historians, 
iii. 272. 

* When Sult&n Muhammad sent the Bai of Tilingana to Dehli, Kattk accom¬ 
panied him. On the death of the Bai, Kattit made the profession of the Muslim 
faith, and was entitled Makb&l. “ Although he had no knowledge of reading or 
writing, he was a man of great oommon sense, acumen, and intelligence” (iii. 867). 

* “ When Kh&n-i Jah&n held the fief of Mult&n, he had a son born to him. . . 
He wrote to acquaint Sult&n Muhammad [Tughlak] 8h&h of the foot, and that 
monarch directed that the child should be named Jfin&n Sh&h. This was the 
person who was afterwards known as Kh&n-i Jah&n, son of Kh&n-i Jah&n. . . . 
After the death of his father [in 772 a.h.], the Sult&n promoted him to the office 
of vazlr, and bestowed on him this title ... He acted as vazir under Firtiz Sh&h 
for twenty years, . . . and the Sult&n committed all the affairs of the kingdom 
to his charge. But towards the end of the reign of Ffrfiz Sh&h . . . enmity 
broke out between the minister and Prince Muhammad Kh&s, afterwards Sult&n 
Mnhammad Shah.”—Shams-i Sir&j, Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 371. (Khan-i 
Jah&n was killed by Sikandar Kh&n, one of Muhammad Kh&n's officers, in a.h. 
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Jahdn seems to have served his king faithfully for many 
years, till Firuz’s failing powers suggested a possible succes¬ 
sion to the throne in his own person, which was, however, 
defeated by the Prince Muhammad Kh&n, who was there¬ 
upon associated in the government, in all form, as joint king 
and heir apparent. This arrangement was of brief effect, for 
the son was obliged to flee from the metropolis; and the 
father having, for the moment, again resumed his functions 
as sole Sult&n, speedily relinquished all power to his grand¬ 
son, the son of Fath Kh&n, who finally succeeded to the 
throne on the death of Firtiz, in Ramaz&n, 790 ah. 

The reign of this monarch, though presenting few political 
incidents, is justly celebrated in the traditions of the land for 
the number and magnificence of the public works executed 
under his auspices. Ferishtah specifies no less than 845 
undertakings of various kinds that the country owed to the 
constructive tastes of Firuz Sh&h. 1 The Sult&n himself, in 
the autobiographical record he has left behind him, is more 
modest in his totals, but he clearly excludes the mention of 
many works of which we have palpable knowledge, and 


789). The son has left a record of his coming to office, in 772 a.h., on the walls 
of the black Mosque, near the tomb of Nisfcm-ud-dln Aulik, where he styles 
himself the ^ srU- . . • *J\j * JJJ.—-Synd Ahmad’s 

Work, pp. 32-31 bi$; facsimile Inscription, No. r* (P*) ; Jour. Asiatique, 1860, 
p. 409. There is another inscription of Kh&n-i Jah&n’s on the Kalfm Masjid, 
dated in ah. 789, in which he describes himself as 

—Synd Ahmad's Facsimile, No. rr (ro) f p. 32. A full description of this 
Mosque, which is situated within the modem walls of Dehli, near the Ttirkomfun 
Gate (No. 6, Map), is to be found in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(1847), p. 677, the joint contribution of Capt. H. Lewis and Mr. Cope. The 
article is largely illustrated with plans and elevations, and furnishes a transcript 
of the inscription at full length. 

1 Briggs, i. 465. 
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which bear his name in the language of the people even at 
the present day. One of the most curious deficiencies a 
modem mind detects in the long list of buildings, canals, 
dams, bridges, and other works enumerated by him, is the 
total omission of even the name of a road, India’s greatest 
want, and the deficiency of which facility of transit the Sult&n 
had so signally experienced while personally in command of 
retiring armies. His canals, his best and most enduring 
gift, were confessedly prompted not by any kindly desire to 
aid and succour his subjects, but to make existence possible 
in the new towns his early Bhatti predilections induced him 
to found in the deserts of H&nsi; and the commercial ele¬ 
ment in these beneficencies crops up amusingly when he seeks 
for ecclesiastical sanction for his share of ten per cent, on the 
outlay. 

These undertakings will be referred to more fully, and re¬ 
capitulated in his own words, in connexion with the notice 
of his inscriptions, which follows the enumeration of his coins. 

No. 223. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. (B.M.) 

Obverse — < - r JUaL) JuSlij 

Reverse — 


No. 224 (pi. iv. fig. 113). 

^ 11 f 

l _ 5 _ 


Gold. Weight, 170 grs. (B.M.) 

^Li ^ILLwSI 


2£o,rginr— -aAax*m> ^ sjjb l z jj*S 

Mr. Ereeling possessed a dated piece of this class of 757 a.h. 
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No. 225. Weight, 168 grs. Col. Guthrie. 
Olvera —all j yila*!! j+*\ l-L> c 

tz&t jlrv. 


Reverie 




a£Jl ajd* i 


Jkl>- dill ju 


No. 226. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. Unique. Gen. T. P. S : 
Olveree —all t-jL~) jjacll ^ ; 

<t£Lt jlfiL <J ; 

Area, <fciL*. dlaL <dll Jus ^ i 

Margin, * * ajdfc . 

No. 227. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Small coin. a.h. 788. ( I 
Olvera —^yllaLj a ll 

Reverse —VAA v^ol 


Reverse 


No. 228 (pi. iv. fig. 115). Silver and Copper. Weight, 141 
(Average weight of six selected specimens, 139*5 grs.) 

Bates observed, a.h. 759, 761, 762, 765, 766, 767, 768, 769, 
771, 772, 778 , 774, 775, 776, 777, 778, 779, 780, 781, 
783, 784, 785, 787, 788, 789, 790. 

Olvera —CJ^da^ ^UaLo all 

Reverse —VVp jJlss. ^*1 

No. 229. Silver and Copper. Weight, 54 grs. 
Obverse — <s£l* jicL allj^-i 

Reverse —cUJkL*. ^vill AaJls?\ 
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No. 230. Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 gw. A.H. 7#4, 785. 
Obverse as No. 228. 

Reverse —VAp mjlrw «U yt AsJisJl 


No. 231. Silver and Copper. 
Obverse — ^y ILL* 

Reverse — LL)j*aa*r 


Weight, 34-8 gra. 


No. 232. Silver and Copper. Weight, 17*4 and 17*8 gra. 
Very rare. 

Obverse —#1** 

Reverse — 



No. 233. Copper. Weight, 68 gw. 

Obverse —<JlLL> 

Reverse —U.CUM 

No. 234. Copper. Weight, 36 gw. 

Obverse — ^y UaL* Jjy-i 
Reverse— 

No. 235 (pL iv. fig. 121). Copper. Weight, 55 gw. 
Obverse —^ylLL* 

Reverse — y\ 


No. 236. Silver and Copper. Weight, 84 gw. Very rare. 
Obverse — ^y UaL> 

Reverse —SI yl 
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No. 237. Copper, Thick coin, much defaced. Weight, 106 grs. 

Unique. 

( Area—*l& 

Kargin—Illegible. 

Reverse —aUI Jus jj! 

POSTHUMOUS COINS OF FIRUZ. 

No. 238. Coins similar in types and legends to No. 228, bear 
respectively the dates a.h. 791, 799, 801, 804, 816, 817, 820, 824, 
825, 828, 830. 

No. 239. Copper. Average weight, 68 grs. a.h. 799 , 800. 
Obverse — 

Reverae—V^ 1 uiXJl j\a 

Frequent reference has been made during the course of 
these numismatic inquiries to the system, traditional in India, 
of oombining silver and copper in varied proportions for the 
purpose of providing for the gradational sub-divisions of the 
silver tankah . We now reach a period when the practical 
application of this indigenous theory was greatly extended 
and elaborated in its subordinate details; and simultaneously 
we obtain, for the first time, official recognition of the process 
employed in the Mint, together with a full enumeration of 
the various pieces deemed necessary for the monetary rates 
and exchanges of the shopkeeper and the ordinary bazar 
purchases of the people at large. 

Shams-i-Siraj ’Afif, the special biographer of Firuz Sh&h, 
gives the following account of the improvements introduced 
into the circulating media of the country during his patron’s 
reign. Following out the principle I have laid down for 
myself elsewhere, I reproduce the ipsissima verba of the 
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author in preference to a mere translation, as furnishing a 
more formal and authoritative document in itself, which, 
though presenting no difficulty in its sense, may possibly 
serve to satisfy those who might otherwise seek to amend my 
interpretation. 

**‘ > '*^’ , * J LS 

} j bj&J j jj Ju Jo 

j j j LT^xmjJ j ■*« * » & > 

JjU5^ ^ ^ ^ j ijKluJb y cd£ «j 

J&A*j ^/*A*^*^ 

^jjb^ fcXoljJ^f ^ Ih^Lo 

b ^ y ^JLs <fcl*as^y ^ ^ 

ji ^ Ail* 

^-‘‘S A ^V 

4 ^ sjum» j bs^jt 

^-J »J y*^ ^Jjj l a S J 

iXm^ ^<gj <x*j»j!) 4 ^j !yl !<j j jjj^^ |y^ ^ 

* jy ^ lyj yo^c L 

1 The above passage was originally quoted in my Supplement (Dehli, 1851) 
from the then supposedly unique copy of the T&rikh-i Firtiz Sh&hi of Shams-i 
Sirhj ’Aflf, in the possession of the Naw&b Zih-ud-din Khhn of Loh&rd. It has 
now been collated with and improved from two additional versions, the one con¬ 
tained in MS. No. 1002 of the old India House Library, the other supplied by a 
MS. lately purchased for the India Goverment at the sale of the Marquis of 
Hastings. A full notice of these MSS. is to be found in Professor Dowson’s 
preface to his traaslation of the work itself in Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 270. 
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We gather from this passage that Firuz continued to issue 
gold tankah% at the old 175 grain weight, to which, indeed, 
his extant coins bear testimony; but we miss any examples of 
the 200 grain gold pieces introduced by his predecessor. It 
is not, however, so clear as to what the weight of the silver 
tankah here alluded to was estimated at. Critically follow¬ 
ing the meaning of the term tankah , it should have corre¬ 
sponded with the measure of the parallel gold piece and that 
of the ancient silver tankah of 175 grains; but we meet with 
no silver coin of this amount, though there are numerous 
examples of coins weighing 140 grains, some of the less 
alloyed specimens of which may answer to the full 9 adali; 
but, as has been already remarked (pp. 219,237), the issue of 
tankahs and ’adalis seems to have been rather kept in abey¬ 
ance, the abundance of gold coin now in circulation having 
relieved the silver currency of much of its early respon¬ 
sibility, so that the mint operations were chiefly devoted to 
securing a full supply of the groats and other alternative 
fractions of the Indian system. The gradational sub-divi¬ 
sions in the new coins provided by Firuz are clearly designed 
to meet th£ fractional parts of the new 140 grain coin, while 
the sixty-fours of the old system are fxdly kept in view, both 
for the sake of the fundamental kdni estimate in itself, as 
well as to secure the correspondence with the old 175 grain 
silver tankahs , which must still have constituted a large propor¬ 
tion of the local currency, notwithstanding that Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s momentary effort to restore the old weight may 
have been unsustained: in so much so, that we find the 
ancient tankah fully re-established in the reign of Mub&rak 
Sh&h II. 1 (a.h. 835); and Timdr had already testified that 

1 These coins give ns the nearest approach to the estimated 175 grains of the 
normal tankah hitherto observed, rising np to a still preserved weight of 174 
grains; and the silver money of Muhammad bin Farid completes the evidence in 
an existing weight of 176 grains. 
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the bulk of the coin found in the royal treasury at Dehli, on 
its capture in 801 A.H., consisted of the old tankah* of 'A14- 
ud-din Khilji. 

Under this dual system, fractional pieces are seen to have 
been ranged in the following order:— 

a . £fths of 175 grains of silver (i.e. 13141- grains) or 48 

kanis, that is fths or -ffths of the old tankah . 

b. ffths of 140 grains of slightly alloyed silver 1 (the nisfi) 

or £ of the ’adali. 

c. I^ths of 175 grains, or f ths or T Vths of the old tankah . 

d? £4ths of 175 grains, or ^ths of the old tankah . 

e. ths of 140 grains, or 4 of the ’adali. 

Added to these were the old hasht-kanw, do-kdni *, and ek-kdnis, 
of which coins we have absolute examples among Muhammad 
bin Tughlak’s issues; while the shashkdnis, for which credit 
is especially claimed, as a novelty, originated by Firuz, seem 
to have been already in existence in the form of coined money, 
otherwise it is difficult to understand how the African travel¬ 
lers should so constantly refer to them in their estimates of 
prices. Very possibly the laudations of the biographer only 
refer to the introduction of a larger and more'systematic 
supply of these pieces, effected when Firuz revised the general 
scheme of the then current coinage. Two of this monarch's 
minor triumphs may well be conceded to him—the institu¬ 
tion of half and quarter jitals. These fractions could already 
be met by payments in simple copper, as the 4 fals in that 
metal sufficiently supplied the needful change under the old 
system ; but Firuz’s aim seems to have been to produce these 
small pieces in mixed copper and silver for the sake of the 

1 25 kdnit of purs silver would be equal to 68*359 gnu 
s The gj, or shdnzdahkdni of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s divisional scheme, seems 
to have fallen out of circulation at this period. See page 219 ante . 
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more portable form the composite alloy would secure. And 
this, it must be confessed, is the grand merit of the entire 
scheme of a coinage of mixed metals; it did for a race 
who rigorously exacted full metallic values what a token 
currency in the subordinate metals does for the European 
civilization of this day; and in these very minute sub¬ 
divisions, it provided, moreover, a tangible piece of money 
in the place of a star or flake of silver, 1 which a breath of 
wind would blow away, equally as it avoided the incon¬ 
venient weight incident to the lower value of pure copper. 
These new pieces were severally denominated 'adha "half” 
and bikh (probably the appropriate vernacular bhikh 
“ alms/ 1 o/3oXo 9 ). The latter coin may be identified with No. 
232, which is the very smallest bit contributed by any avail¬ 
able specimen of Firuz’s money. 

I took the opportunity, during my last visit to Dehli, of 
having a number of Firuz Sh&h’s coins assayed by the ordi¬ 
nary native process of blowing-off the copper with lead, a 
process which, when carefully conducted, affords a reasonably 
sufficient test, 8 which in other cases was confirmed by more 

1 The kdni or jitaly supposing it to h&Ye been minted in unmixed silver, would 
have required 2*73437 grains of that metal, so that the quarter jiial would have 
weighed only *68358 grains, or less than 7-lOths of a grain troy. Those who are 
in the habit of using decimals of grains in more exact experiments will under¬ 
stand what this means. 

* It must always be borne in mind that this was precisely ths ultimate assay 
test within the reach of the authorities of the day, of which we have an amusing 
episode in the deterioration of these identical $ha$hkd^ii y effected by a false Mint 
master, one “ Kajar Sb&h,” who, in 772 a.h., ventured to put forth these coins 
at a depreciation of one grain of silver in the 16'4 odd grains of silver, less the 
copper alloy, by law required. Certain informers having reported this fact to the 
Vazir, a trial of the pix was instituted before the Sult&n himself, aided by all the 
outward formalities of stripping the immediate operators, but insidiously allowing 
the ascertained deficiency of silver to be introduced into selected bits of charcoal, 
which, when thrown into the cupel, restored the legitimate balance,—a result 
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formal analysis, according to the European method. On this 
occasion of personal superintendence of the assay itself, I satis¬ 
fied myself of the extraordinary aptitude of the local experts 
in judging of intrinsic contents, by exacting a preliminary de¬ 
claration on their part of the amount of silver each individual 
coin might be expected to yield. In certain cases of old and 
dirty pieces, recourse was had to a clearing of the surface by 
rubbing, when the glint of the silver soon indicated its pro¬ 
portion in the general total, but usually the feel between the 
thumb and the sensitive fingers of the professional assayer 
enabled him to pronounce a strikingly near approach to the 
weight of silver the operating goldsmith produced in the 
final button of silver. The following is the result of these 
different assays of various specimens of coin No. 228:— 


No. 

1. 

S.C. 

Wt. 141 gre. 

a.h. 765. 

Besu.lt, 12 grs. silver. 

99 

2. 

>9 

„ 181‘5 grs. 

„ 767. 

99 

CO 

e* 

99 

3. 

99 

„ 182-2 „ 

„ 771. 

99 

1® 99 99 

99 

4. 

99 

„ 140 grs. 

„ 781. 

99 

24 ,, ,, 

99 

5. 

99 

„ 140 „ 

„ 788. 

99 

17 „ „ 

99 

6. 

99 

>» 140 „ 

„ 788. 

99 

1® 99 99 

99 

7. 

99 

„ 182 „ 

(No date.) 

99 

1® 99 99 


It will be seen that in these returns of pure silver we have 
optional examples of at least three several degrees of value— 
the minor variations may fairly be attributed to the want 
of homogeneity in the mixture of the metals, and which 
would probably be rectified by taking an average of a larger 
number of specimens. In each case, it must be remembered, 
allowance has to be made for the value of the copper, amounting 

rejoiced over by the Yasir and seemingly silently acquiesced in by the Sult&n; 
though the overt act of the proclamation of the purity of the public money, and 
Kajar Sh&h’s rehabilitative promenade through the city, was speedily followed 
by his abrupt dismissal on other pleas.—Dehli Archaeological Journal (Captain 
H. Lewis’s translation), Sept 1849, p. 82. Elliot’s Historians, iii. p. 388. 
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in many instances to over 120 grains, which proportionately 
reduces the total of pure silver required to complete the in¬ 
trinsic value of each denominational piece. Nos. 2 and 4 may, 
under these limitations, stand for 10 kdni pieces; Nos. 3, 5, 
and 6, for irregular examples of a hashtkani; and No. 1 for a 
shashkdni; but 1jhese identifications are purely speculative, 
and encumbered with many elements of discord in the minor 
details, so that, in testing authoritative values for any purposes 
of comparison of prices, it will be far better to rely upon the 
dearly ascertained fractional divisions of the tankah of 175 
grains of fine silver, the declared equivalent of 64 kdnis. 

Pbice8 of Ghaut dubing Finds ShIh’s Reign. 1 

1. Wheat. per man . . 8 jUal$. 

2. Barley. „ . . 4 „ 

3. Gram (Oie&r arietinum) .... Oyi „ . . 4 „ 

4. Coarsely-ground grain for hones, 10 sirs . • 1 jitaL 

5. Ghf.per sir . . 2$ „ 

6. Sugar. » * * 3 to tyjitals. 

Q. Inscription of Flrfa on the 5th story of the Kutb Min&r, 
dated a.h. 770. 1 

bf^ 

$ b(*^* (*Uj 

1 8hams-i-Sir&j 'Afif. The return! Not. 6 and 6 are derived from a marginal 
addition in the Marquis of Hastings's MS. 

* The Persian texts give *Ju! J; the local word is aJj or Uj, frv* 
(from Ulj) M half ground,'* 41 split peas." The native term extends to all aorta 
of bone mashes, which the people of India have great faith in. 

* See Ewer's Inscriptions, As. Rea. xiv. 488, and Syud Ahmad's facsimile, 26. 
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This inscription has an important bearing upon the history 
of the Minaret itself, though it merely tells us that Firuz 
repaired the damage caused by lightning; but taken in con¬ 
nexion with the Sult&n’s own words, in his autobiography, 
we gather a distinct affirmation that the Minaret was com¬ 
menced under the auspices of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
S&m, which fully bears out the suggestive reading of the 
name of E.utb-ud-din Sipahsdldr (adverted to at page 23 
suprd), as still legible upon the bands of the lower 
story. The Sult&n’s expressions, at the same time, dis¬ 
pose of a very ingenious theory lately propounded by a 
Civil Engineer, that Firuz himself actually built the two 
upper stories of the Min&r; 1 that he raised its height is 

1 “As regards the age of the various portions [of the Kutb Min&r] as they now 
stand, the most superficial examination will show that the three lower stories, 
whilst they are identical in style and construction with the work of Altamsh, 
differ completely in both particulars from the two uppermost ones. In the former, 
except the outer casing, which is of sandstone (no marble being used anywhere), 
the walls are of cut granite; so too are the central pillar and the steps, which 
latter are not plain lintel blocks, but are carried upon corbels projecting from the 
walls. All the doorways and openings have Hindfi horizontal arches; the sand¬ 
stone is old and discoloured, and the ornamentation dates from Altamsh and Kutb- 
ud-dfn's time. In the two upper stories all is changed; the walls, steps, and 
central pillar are of bright red sandstone, while marble being introduced into the 
outer face, the steps have no corbels, the arches have true voussoin, and the or¬ 
namentation is identical with what we find prevalent in the latter half of the 14th 
century. We are thus warranted in assuming that these two stories were newly 
designed and built by Firtix Sh&h in a.d. 1368. General Cunningham agrees as 
far as the fifth story is concerned, but thinks the fourth is original, as the inscrip¬ 
tion over the doorway dates from the reign of Altamsh. But this doorway is 
exaotly similar to the one above ; it is built of similar stone, is of a similar shape, 
and, like it, has true voussoirs; it is clear, therefore, that the old tablet of Altamsh 
had been simply rebuilt into the new work of Firuz Sh&h.”—Notes on the 
History and Topography of the ancient cities of Dehli, by C. S. Campbell, C.E., 
Journal As. Soc. Bengal, 1866, p. 199. 

It is difficult to understand how, in the course of all this elaborate argumenta¬ 
tion, based upon merely technical data, Mr. Campbell failed to refer to so simple an 
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incontestable, but the tenor of his words would certainly 

item of evidence as that quoted by Zifi-ud-din Kh&n of Loh&ru in the first instanoe 
(Dehli Arch. Journal, 1852, p. 29), and prominently noticed by Gen. Cunningham 
(Arch. Report, p. 82), that the celebrated geographer, Abtil Fida, had, some time 
before his death, in 732 ▲.h., or neeessarily twenty years prior to the accession of 
Ffrto, put upon reoord that the Mazinah of the J&m'i Masjid at Dehli counted 
360 steps in its circular ascending staircase. Now, considering that the utmost 
limit this monument is ever known to have reached under all subsequent additions 
is 379 steps, it would be impossible, under such conditions, to concede to Firfis 
Sh&h the construction of two complete stories, and very lofty stories, as they 
fall in the general proportion to the total height, even if the very moderate 
increase he claims to have achieved did not otherwise determine the question. 
In a similar spirit of eccentric originality and needless antagonism to General 
Cunningham, Mr. Campbell goes on to enunciate one of the most singular pro¬ 
positions ever put forward by an archaeologist, to the effect that “ the citadel ” of 
Rai Pithora’s fort, "when rebuilt by ’Ala-ud-din, received the name of Siri” 
(p. 214) ; and again, 44 Kutb citadel . . . rebuilt by 'Ala-ud-din, a.d. 1304, and 
renamed by him Siri” (p. 216). In his attempt to support this novel theory, 
the late Executive Engineer of Dehli entirely disregards the important testi¬ 
mony of Ibn Batutah, that the 44 D&r ul Khil&fat Siri was a totally separate and 
detached town, situated at such a distance from Old Dehli as to necessitate the 
construction of the walls of Jahdn Pandh to bring them within a defensive circle, 
and that the Hauz-i-Khdf intervened, in an indirect line, between the two localities" 
(iii. pp. 146, 166). Mr. Campbell's interpretation of the evidence of the Zafar 
N&mah is equally imperfect. What can be more distinct than the details given 
at the time of the publication of Messrs. Cope and Lewis's plan, to which he refers 
for the refutation of Gen. Cunningham’s position, than the statement (at p. 24 of 
the self-same number of the Dehli Archaeological Journal), that “ Siri was cir¬ 
cular, and surrounded on all sides by a wall" (a similar wall surrounded Old 
Dehli), and from "that wall of Siri ... to that wall of Old Dehli , . . there 
are built walls on both sides, the space between which is called Jahfin Pan&h." 
If anything were wanting to confute the whole ratiocination, Mr. Campbell's own 
arguments would complete the case against him. Not only is he obliged under 
the terms of his own reasoning to invent an imaginary Siri in the suburbs of hi» 
"New Dehli of the 16th century," (extending from Indrapat to Kbixrabad on the 
banks of the Jumna), and affirmed by him to have been called “ Siri by Sharif- 
ud-din but the very passage he cites with so much emphasis, from a choice copy 
of theAin-i-Akbari, is positively and emphatically condemnatory of his own fallacy. 
What can possibly be more definite than the statement of Abfil Fail, that 

y A* IS ^ jJVic ^UaL* 

“ Sult&n 'Ala-ud-din built another city (and) a new fort, which they call Siri" ? 
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not extend to a claim to two stories of the whole 
edifice. 1 

It. Inscription in Chirdgh Dehli, dated a.h. 775.* 

dill |*a*J 

d£L* dill jJl > - ^Ua U 1 #Lm> jS^xXi\ y)\ ^jL4>^n *Xobj 

jju) j dgl r . dll! dll! lZJjJbP d ^e cJUb j) 


S. Inscription of Ffruz SMh at Benares, from an impression on paper 
taken by Gen. A. Cunningham, dated a.h. 779=a.d. 1375. 

The Inscription it engraved on one of the stone roof-beams of the edifice on the 
western bank of the Bakariyd Kun$. 

^A>^n din 

jjJlfcJ du*fj J iS?** ^jl Jfj J-aJ dull J y l^UolxC y ^yC. j\ 

Ju^mI i&j+Sue dbjjr* y ^Gy&- 

JuSlsj jjyi jjic SI ^UaL> AfU *ljl* dXfih j al^i dill C-?lb 


jl^5^ «jy arjliil Jjj) dJ^l^- j\ d£ Ij^Lj Ija* ^UaL* J^hue j 1 

Jut Jjjl* jJ&Sj ^ 4 JJJ d£jl 

—MS. FutrSljkt-i Firfiz ShAhi. 

I see that Shams-i-SirAj *Aftf erroneously attributes the Kutb MinAr to Altamsh. 
—Elliot's Historians, iii. 853. 

3 ChirAgh Dehli occupies a prominent position in the illustrative plan of the 
environs of Dehli, near ShAhpfir and Khirki. The shrine seems to have been 
originally erected in 775 a.k. by Firdz ShAh, within the enceinte of JahAn-panAh. 
—Syud Ahmad, pp. 36, and facsimile, No. 21, p .31 bis ; Journal Asiatique, 1860, 
p. 410. 
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XXJ <JLJj\a>2 a£L* ^UaLdt »\JL jjj*J jibasW y\ ^^Ji\ 

t i** — ♦ ^ r - £JCJ ^Is^» 0j£ *\**0 

t-0 ./$*“* (lT^ ci j«j****^^ dll ^ 

sAaxm j j y^i *»•) <Lm) 

I have selected the above inscription, in preference to any 
further citations of Firtiz Sh&h’s proper epigraphs, for several 
reasons—it is new and virtually unpublished, 1 it affords a 
fresh example of the avowed Muslim policy of appropriat¬ 
ing Idol temples, for which Benares offered an unusually 
ample field. 

The inscription records, in curious concert with the mixed 
style of the various buildings referred to, that one Zi& Ahmad, 
a true believer, by the aid and grace of God, “ built or re¬ 
paired the mosque, with the dome over the vestibule, or outer 
entrance porch, the reception chamber, 9 the steps of the reser¬ 
voir or tank, and the encircling wall of the shrine of Syud 
Fakhr-ud-din, the descendant of 'All, in a.h. 777.” Most of 
these edifices had been elaborately traced and described by 
Messrs. Home and Sherring prior to the discovery of the 
inscription. The following passages from their joint article 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1865), p. 1, 
will put the reader in possession of a general view of the 
locality and the more material constructive details of the 

1 I exhibited General Cunningham's paper impressions, with some brief re¬ 
marks, at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society, on the 4th of July, 1870. 

s Syud Ahmad informs me that the technical meaning attaching to 
in India, is a small chamber subordinate to the Mosque, in which the senritor of 
the shrine lives, and in which pilgrims and others occasionally find a refuge. 
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buildings. The inscription itself is cat upon one of the stone 
beams of the flat-roofed structure upon the western bank of 
the reservoir, which is thus noticed:— 

“Ascending the terrace, you come to the building itself. . . The 
beams and slabs constituting the roof are in some cases 9 feet in 
length, and the roof is supported by three rows of immensely thick 
stone columns, the capitals of which are in the form of a cross. 
The cornice decorating the walls is not of modern narrowness, but 
is 12 inches deep, and is ornamented with carvings of various ele¬ 
gant devices. The outer wall on the western side is strengthened 
by a huge buttress of stone, 14 feet wide and 15 feet high.” 

“ To the south of the tank is a ghaut, the stones of which are 
scattered about in great disorder, so that, looking at it from a dis¬ 
tance, it has the appearance of an utter ruin. And such it really 
is. But it is nevertheless a comparatively modem structure, for the 
stones of which it is composed, judging from the elaborate and 
finished carvings on many of them, have been contributions from 
fallen edifices in the neighbourhood. 

“At the south-west comer of the tank . . . overhanging the 
Kund, is a huge breastwork of stone, on the top of which is a spa¬ 
cious court-yard and a Muhammadan Dargah, or place of prayer. . . 

“ To the east of the Dargah is a small mosque, 37 feet long by 
19£ feet broad, open to the east, and supported by three rows of 
pillars, five in each row. The pillars in the second row have deep 
scroll carvings on their sides with ornamental comers, consisting of 
Lotus seed-pods one on another.” 

“ . . . Some parts of this building are certainly original; and 
there can be no doubt of the antiquity of the pillars, which belonged 
to some Buddhist [Hindfi] cloister, or of the fact of the modem 
character of the inclosing wall. 

“ A few steps off, is an inolosure in the form of an irregular 
parallelogram, a wall being on either side, and two small Buddhist 
[Hindu] buildings at its extremities. That situated at the northern 
extremity is in some respects like the mosque just described. Its 
carvings, however, are not all the same, and its ornamental band is 
of a very ancient type. There is a small building used as a Itanza 
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attached to its north-west angle, and sustained by ancient pillars 
and modem walls. The building is surmounted by a low cupola of 
primitive construction. It is not unlikely that originally there were 
cloisters on this bank of the Kund, and that the three small buildings 
just described were all at one time connected together.” 

If we could determine with any certainty when the Indo- 
Arabian Saint entitled Fakr-ud-din 'Alawi flourished, 1 we 
could, perhaps, better estimate and more definitely check the 
extent of the original or secondary work performed by the 
pious Muhammadan of Benares of the second half of the 
seventh century of the Hijrah. 


FIWZ SHAH’S PUBLIC WORKS. 

Flrtiz Sh&h’s too modest enumeration of his own good 
works, as recorded in his autobiography,* is reproduced in 

1 Syud Ahmad speaks of a Fakbr-ud-din Sfchib in his notice of Chirkgh Dehli, 
bnt he gives no intimation of the epoch at which he flourished (p. 33); Journal 
Asiatique, 1860, p. 410. 

* Niz&m-nd-dln Ahmad tells us that the text of this brief chronicle, entitled 
was engraved on the octagonal dome of the J&mi' 

Mosque at Firis&b&d. 

See also Briggs’s Ferishtah, L 462. Syud Ahmad’s Work, p. 34, under j is^ 9 
.■ „ ^ 9 and J.B.A.S. iv., N.8., 446. 

The Futdhkt-i Firfii Sh&hi opens with the following words, oouched in the 
first person singular:— 

* * t\JS> jfcu ^ fli -j rfjxpj cT* 

19 
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extenso in the note below. 1 Its chief merit consists in the 
information it affords regarding the archaeological monuments 
of Old DehlL Shams-i-Sir&j’s list is far more comprehensive, 
and enters into numerous interesting constructive details, and 

1 “ Among the gifts which. God bestowed upon me, his humble servant, was a 
desire to erect public buildings. So I built many mosques and colleges and mona¬ 
steries, that the learned and the elders, the derout and the holy, might worship 
God in these edifices, and aid the kind architect with their prayers. The digging 
of canals, the planting of trees, and the endowing with lands are in accordance 
with the directions of the Law. 

Again, by the guidance of God, I was led to repair and rebuild the edifices 
and structures of former kings and ancient nobles, which had fallen into decay 
from lapse of time; giving the restoration of these buildings the priority over my 
own building works. The Jdm'i-masjid of Old Dehli, which was built by Sult&n 
Mu’izz-ud-din S&m, had fallen into decay from old age, and needed repair and 
restoration. I so repaired it that it was quite renovated. 

The western wall of the tomb of Sult&n Mu’izz-ud-din 8&m, and the planks of 
the door, had become old and rotten. I restored this, and, in the place of the 
balcony, I furnished it with doors, arches, and ornaments of sandal-wood. 

The mindrah of Sult&n Mu’izz-ud-din S&m had been struck by lightning. I 
repaired it and raised it higher than it was before. 

The Hauz-i Shamil , or tank of Altamsh, had been deprived of water by some 
graceless men, who stopped up the channels of supply. I punished these in¬ 
corrigible men severely, and opened again the closed-np channels. 

The Hauz-i *Aldi , or tank of ’Al&-nd-din [the Hauz-i Khdj], had no water 
in it, and was filled up. People carried on cultivation in it, and had dug wells, 
of whioh they sold the water. After a generation [kam) had passed, I cleaned 
it oat, so that this great tank might again be filled from year to year. 

The Madrasah (college) of Sult&n Shams-ud-dfn Altamsh had been destroyed. 
I rebuilt it, and furnished it with sandal-wood doors. The columns of tile tomb, 
which had fallen down, I restored better than they had been before. When the 
tomb was built, its court {sahn) had not been made curved (hqf) } hut I now made 
it so. I enlarged the hewn-stone staircase of the dome, and I re-erected the 
fallen piers (pushti) of the four towers. 

Tomb of Sult&n Mu’izz-nd-d(n, son of Sult&n Shams-ud-din, which is situated 
in Malikp&r. This had fallen into such ruin that the sepulchres were undis- 
tinguishable. I re-erected the dome, the terrace, and the inclosure wall. 

Tomb of Sult&n Eukn-ud-din, son of Shams-ud-din, in Malikp&r. I repaired 
the inclosure wall, built a new dome, and erected a monastery (, Jchdnkdh ). 

Tomb of Sult&n Jal&l-ud-din. This I repaired, and supplied it with new doom. 
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the motives which led his patron to commence some of his 
exceptional undertakings. Niz4m-ud-dm Ahmad’s totals, on 
the other hand, though not so obviously exaggerated as 
Ferishtah’s, are clearly fanciful, especially in the number of 
even hundreds they display. 

Tomb of Sultkn ’Alk-ud-din. I repaired th£% and furnished it with sandal¬ 
wood doors. I repaired the wall of the dbddrkhdnak, and the west wall of the 
mosque, which is within the college, and I also made good the tesselated pave¬ 
ment {farsh-i ta'shib). 

Tomb of Sult&n Kutb-nd-din and the (other) sons of Sult&n ’Alh-ud-din, viz., 
Khizr Khfm, Sh&di Kh&n, Farid Eh&n, Sult&n Shabkb-ud-din, Sikandar Kh&n, 
Muhammad Ehhn, 'Usmkn Khkn, and his grandsons, and the sons of his grand¬ 
sons. The tombs of these I repaired and renovated. 

I also repaired the doors of the dome, and the lattice work of the tomb of 
Shaikh-ul Isl&m Niz&m-ul hakk wa-ud-din, which were made of sandal-wood. 
I hung up the golden chandeliers with chains of gold in the four recesses of the 
dome; and I built a meeting-room, for before this there was none. 

Tomb of Malik Tfcj-ul Mulk K&ftri, the great tcazlr of Sult&n ’Alh-ud-din. 
He was a most wise and intelligent minister, and acquired many countries, on 
which the bones of former sovereigns had never placed their hoofs, and caused 
the khutba of Sultfin ’Alk-ud-din to be repeated there. He had 52,000 honemen. 
His grave had been levelled with the ground, and his tomb laid low. I caused 
his tomb to be entirely renewed, for he was a devoted and faithful subject. 

The Ddru-l 6man , or ‘ house of rest/ This is the bed and resting place of 
great men. I had new sandal-wood doors made for it, and over the tombs of 
these distinguished men I had curtains and hangings suspended. 

The expense of repairing and renewing these tombs and colleges was provided 
from their ancient endowments. 

JaKdn-pandh. This foundation of the late Soltkn Muhammad Sh&h, my kind 
patron, by whose bounty I was reared and educated, I restored. 

All the fortifications which had been built by former Sovereigns at Dehli I 
repaired. 

I was enabled by God’s help to bnild a Ddru-th shi/d, or 'hospital/ for the 
benefit of every one, of high or low degree, who was suddenly attacked by illness 
and overcome by suffering. Physicians attend there to ascertain the disease, to 
attend to the cure, to regulate the diet, and to administer medicine. The cost of 
the medicines and the food is defrayed from my endowments. All sick persons, 
residents and travellers, gentle and simple, bond and free, resort thither; their 
maladies are treated, and, under God’s blessing, they are cured.”—Futtib&t-i 
Flrfiz Sh&hi, translated in Elliot’s Historians, iii. 382. 
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Among the many worts of direct utility or more enduring 
fame, there are three of Firuz Sh&h’s exploits which claim 
especial notice in this place—two of them as intimately 
associated with the history of the capital, and the third as 
haying given an impetus to the development of the resources 
of the land which we participate in to this day. The first 
of these operations was the removal of the Court to the new 
city of Firuz&b&d, whose outline may be roughly traced on 
the illustrative plan as extending from Indrapat (“ Indiput 
Fort”) along the Jumna by Firuz Sh&h’s Lit (“ Feroze Shaw 
Pul Lath”), up to the Kushk Shik&r (“ShahFukeer Lath”), 
covering a distance of more than six miles, and embracing 
the lands of eighteen separate townships. 1 2 3 * * * * The second en¬ 
terprise, which possesses considerable antiquarian interest, 
was the removal of the two Monoliths or LdU of Asoka 
from their normal sites near Khizribfid and Meerut respec¬ 
tively, and their erection, the one in the Kiishk of Firdz- 
ibid and the other in the Kusbk-i Shik&r.* Both these 
monuments are inscribed with letters of the earliest-known 
archaic Pali characters, embodying the Edicts of King 
Asoka, the ardent propagator of Buddhism, promulgated 
by him in the 27th year of his reign (about 230 b.c.). The 
Khizr&b&d pillar also bears on its surface a later inscription 
of Visala-deva, Vigraha Raja , dated in Samvat 1220 (a.d. 
1164). 8 On the arrival of these columns at Dehli, Indian 


1 Shams-i-Sir&j 'Aflf; Elliot’s Historians, in. 303. 

2 Prinsep’s Essays, i. 324; Journal Arch. Soc. Dehli (1849), p. 29. 

3 Colebrooke, Asiatic Researches, yiii. 130; Joura. As. Soc. Bengal, 1864, p. 

ixxiL ; Prinsep’s Essays, i. 32 6. There is an engraving of Flrtiz Sh&h's Kotiia, 

with the column standing in the centre, copied from a drawing made in 1797, 

published in the seventh volume of the Asiatic Researches, p. 180. See also voL 

i p. 379. 

“ The golden pillar is a single shaft of pale pinkish sandstone, 42 feet 7 inches 
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Pandits were summoned from far and near to decipher and 
explain the ancient writings on their surfaces, but they, one 
and all, failed to detect any trace of the symbols of their 
own every-day writing in the prototype of sixteen centuries 
anterior use, 1 and it remained for that most prominent of 
our Indian archaeologists, James Prinsep, to rescue from 
oblivion the sacred alphabet of the Buddhists, to interpret 
the tenor of their then germinating professions of faith, and 
to reconstruct the progressive alphabets of India, whose 
modem derivatives are found to spread in so many varied 
forms over the entire continent of India, and to have pene¬ 
trated into proximate lands, where the modem representa¬ 
tives of learning would assuredly deny their exotic origin. 

Though the untutored eye may at first fail to recognize 
these identities, amid the conflicting agencies of crudities 
of vernacular definition, complications demanded by alien 
speech, and divergencies incident to materials and methods 
of writing, there can be no possible doubt but that, whether 
chiselled on stone, graven on metal, impressed upon clay, 
written with ink on primitive birch bark or more refined 
paper, or, as a final test, pierced with the iron style on 


in length, of which the upper portion, 85 feet in length, has receded a very high 
polish, while the remainder is left quite rough. Its upper diameter is 25*3 inches, 
and its lower diameter 88*8 inches.” 

The seoond of Anoka’s Dehli pillars is now lying in fire pieces near Hindd 
Rao’e house, on the top of the Mil to the N.W. of Sh&hjahta&b&d. The whole 
length of these pieces was 82} feet—npper diameter, 29} inches; lower diameter* 
33*44.—Gen. Cunningham, Arch. Report, 1862, pp. 17,19. 

A somewhat similar Monolith was erected by Finis in the Fort of Hiss&r.— 
Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 429. 

1 It is easy to understand the difficulty these unimaginatiYe interpreters may 
hare felt with the ojji L&t alphabet; but they must hare been more than ordi¬ 
narily obtuse or intentionally reticent if they failed to read the inscription of Yisala 
Devs, the characters of which are hut little removed from the more recent varieties 
then current in the land. 
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Southern palm leaves, the entire range of existing characters 
now in use from Sind to Annam, however seemingly dis¬ 
cordant, must all confess to the common parentage of some 
given form of the alphabet of the Pre-Aryan indigenes, the 
earliest extant example of which, in its lapidary or rock 
inscription form, dates at the very lowest estimate in 250 b.c . 1 

The most important feat of Firuz Shah's reign was, how¬ 
ever, the construction of a double system of canals to supply 
his new city of Hiss&r Firuzah, the head waters of which 
were drawn both from the Jumna and Sutlege; the former 
branch, but little modified, still supplies our British subjects 
in the nineteenth century along the full 2Q0 miles of its 
ancient banks. The Sutlege section, which is stated to have 
joined the main line at Karn&l, can still be indicated from 
Rtipar to Sirhind. 8 The old line of the Jumna branch was 
carefully traced by CoL Colvin in 1833, 3 and may be fol¬ 
lowed on the modem maps from B&dsh&h Mahal at the 
d^bouchement of the river from the outer range of the Hima¬ 
laya, by Chichroli and Buriah to Kamfl, 4 through the cut- 

1 J.R.A.S. i., N.S., p. 466. 

2 “Line of levels between the Jumna and Satlage Rivera.”—Lieut Baker, Jour. 
As. Soc. Bengal, 1840, p. 688. 

2 Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1833, p. 106. 

j [ var - jiprj 

J^/ 

< a! b Aa 

—Sham8-i-Sirhj 'Aflf MS, 

We have a curious antiquarian document connected with the history of Firft* 
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ting below Uncha Sam&na, into the eastern branch of the 
Chitang river, 1 near Sufiddn, and thence through the old 
bed of the Ghitang to H&nsi and Hiss&r. The introduction 
of the water of this canal into the city of Dehli, which is 
noted (partly in pencil) on the plan of CoL Mackenzie as 
the “ ancient canal of Firoz Sh&h,” dates in reality only from 
the time of \Ali Murd&n Xh&n, early in the 17th century. 


Sh&h’s canals, in the form of an official Sanad or grant of the Emperor Akbar, 
dated a.h. 978, the opening of which specifies “ the Chitang Naddi, by which 
Ftrfis Sh&h B&dsb&h, 210 yean ago, brought water from the ndlds and drains 
in the viainity of S&dhaurah, at the foot of the hills to H&nsi and Hiss&r."—CoL 
Yule, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1846, p. 214. CoL Yule adds in a note, “S&dhaurah 
is a town in the Amb&lah district, about twenty miles west of the Jumna. The 
river flowing past S&dhaurah is the Markanda, but the sources of the Chitang are 
only seven or eight miles distant.” 

Of Firfis’s other great work for the supply of water for the environs of Dehli, 
we hare only casual mention by Timfir, who, in speaking of the capture of the 
Fort of Zoniy describes it as situated between the two siren Jumna and Hindun, 
the latter of which is stated to be a large canal constructed by Finis Sh&h, taken 
from the Kalanadi, and connected with the Jumna opposite Firtizib6d. 

See also CoL Colvin’s Notioe, Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, ii. p. 111. 

1 The Chitang was one of the sacred rivers of the Brahmans, embalmed in 
‘ Mann,' as “ between the two divine riven Saraswati and Drichadwati (Chitang), 
lies the tract of land which the sages have named BraMmdvurta, because it was 
frequented by gods" (ii 17). “ Kurukchetra (modem Dehli), Matey* (on the 

Jumna), Fanehdia (Kanyakuty'a, Kanauj), and Sirocco* (Mathurk), form the 
region called Brahmanhi, distinguished from Brahm&varta” (ii 19). See also 
Dr. J. Muir, J.K.A.8. ii, N.S., pp. 12,18; Wilson, Megha Data, pp. 356-7-8. 

The improved texts and translations of Timor’s memoirs, now available, enable 
us to fix with precision the site of the ancient city of Sarsuti, which proves to be 
identical with that of the modem town of Sinah, lat 29° 81', long. 75° 5'. We 
can readily follow Timor’s march upwards from Bhatnir to Sinah, towards 
Fath&b&d, Agrowah, and onwards to Fir fix Sh&h’s canal works about Sufiddn. 
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COINS BEARING THE CONJOINED NAMES OF FrRITZ 
SHAH AND HIS SON FATH KEAN. 

Firiiz Sh&h, ill-fitted as he was in many respects to fill an 
Oriental throne, was ever ready to avail himself of the aid 
of stronger and more determined minds; hence his placid 
abandonment of all virtual authority to those singularly effi¬ 
cient Hindi! administrators, Kh&n-i-Jah&n, lather and son, of 
that designation, who for 37 years guided the destinies of the 
narrowed dominions of the sovereignty of Dehli, while the 
Sultan employed himself in the exercise of his taste for build¬ 
ing, the laying out of gardens, and improving his private 
estate. 1 Some such feeling of the need of political support 

1 I have previously adverted to the innate resources of India. The following 
incident is highly illustrative, as showing the accumulations it was possible 
to get together during the lifetime of a single prosperous slave :—“ The 
great wealth of Tm&d-ud-din has already been spoken of, it amounted to 
krors. The author was told that on one occasion hags were required for con¬ 
taining the coin, and 2,500 iankahs were expended in the purchase of the material, 

the cost of each bag being four jltals .When the accounts were brought 

before 'Im&d-ul-Mulk, he objected to this extravagant outlay for bags, and 
directed that pits should be dug in the ground and the money placed therein. . . 
There were many rich khdns and maliki in the time of Fir&z Sh&h, hut no five 
of them possessed the wealth of this one noble. It is said that he amassed 
thirteen kror» (of tankahd) [130,000,000 =£13,000,000], but was avid in the 
acquisition of more. He held the fief of R&pri, and looked very vigilantly after 
it. The clerks of the Exchequer (dtodn-t wazdrat) were afraid of him, and 
they refrained from calling him to account, so that in the course of years a large 
balance was due by him. This fact became known to the Sult&n. . . . When 
’Im&d-ul-Mulk heard about the inquiry, he drew up a statement of his wealth, 
which he himself presented to the Sult&n, who read it without making any 

observation, and returned it.One day 'Im&d-ul-Mulk brought a kror 

(of tankahs) [10,000,000=£1,000,000] to Court, and when the Sult&n cried out, 
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may have led him to invest his son, Fath Kh&n, with the 
insignia of royalty so early as a.h. 760, 1 and to adopt the 
unusual expedient of placing his name, in conjunction with 
his own, on the public currency. Extant money also seems 
to show that a parallel issue of a binominal coinage took place 
after Fath Eh&n’s death, in favour of another son, Zafar, 
whose own son, Abdbakr, eventually succeeded to the ma&nad 
on the death of Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak, the son of Fath Kh&n, 
in a.h. 791. Later in his reign, when Muhammad bin Firuz 
was formally associated in the government, a similar numis¬ 
matic manifestation of Vice-regency was made. 

Fath Kh&n was so effectively recognized as the heir-appa¬ 
rent, that we find the Egyptian Khalif Abu'l Fath A1 M’utazid 
billah* forwarding him a special robe of honour on the occa¬ 
sion of Firuz Sh&h's investiture; 3 and the coins themselves, 
though undated, bear record of this Pontiff's name and that 
of his successor, Abu Abdallah. 4 

4 Bashir, what is this P’ he replied that it was a small contribution (ehixi ’atttfah) 
for the use of the serrants of the Court.’*—Elliot’s Historians, vol. iii. p. 872. 

1 Briggs's Ferishtah, i. 451. 

* The sixth of his line. Date of inauguration, a.h. 758. See p. 258 ants. 

3 The third chapter of the fourth book of Shams-i-Sir&j * Aftf s Tfcrikh-i-Flrds 

Sh&hi contains a detailed account of the arrival at Dehli of the emissaries of the 
in* 1 **. yLL ^ ^ Jj ^l\ j)\, who were the bearers 

of a KhxTat for Firfz Sh&h. The narrative enters into the ceremony of the 
reception of this robe of honour, and enlarges upon the high compliment paid to 
the reigning Sult&n in the voluntary act of the Khalif as contrasted with the 
solicitation which had secured a similar concession for Muhammad bin Tughlak. 
The title bestowed upon the Sult&n on this occasion, and which he himself repeats 
with pride in his own autobiography, was a... Finis does not use 

this title on his coins, but, as has been seen, adopts the more imposing warrior 
title of the early days of Mahmtid of Ghazni .. 44 Sword 

of the Commander of the FaithM.** The Sh&hz&dah Fath Kh&n and the vazir 
Xh&n Jah&n were invested with KhiTats at the same time. 

4 No. 7. Accession, a.h. 768. 
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Fath Kh&n died in 776 aa, and was buried in state by 
bis father, who, with pious care, erected near his tomb, known 
as the Madam Sharif \ a dependent Mosque and a Madrasah ; 
and likewise excavated a reservoir, which exists to this day. 1 


Coins of FMl% Shdh and Fath EMn. 

Wo. 240. Gold. Weight, 168 grs. Unique. 


f\ ——.j ^ 
j i ^ 


*1 _& 




<d!L 


Jlci- iZJJ&ji. 


<L» 

*J]U. 

« ' J 


The letters of the legends of these coins are very imperfectly 
formed, and the words are arranged with but scant regard to legible 
sequence, while the Arabic invocation is altogether wild in its tenor. 


No. 241. Silver and Copper. Weight, 186 grs. 
Obverse —aSSU- j Alik dUl Jsj- all J fo+i 
Seven* —Ju£jm 31 ^s&\ yA ^ 

CJjLv <dlb 


No. 242. Silver and Copper. Weight, 138 grs. Bare. 
Obverse as in No. 241. 

Mever.&*~~ Odll! Ju c j)\ 

No. 243. Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Smaller coins of similar types. 

1 Syud Ahmad, p. 87; Jour. Aaiatique, I860, p. 411. 
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No. 244. Silver and Copper. Weight, 139 gn. Variety of No. 241. 
Obverse —*jjb JSU- Jib J>- * ili» ^Isr^ 3 

Reverse as No. 242. 


COINS BEARING THE JOINT NAMES OF TIRVZ 
AND HIS SON ZAFAR. 

The special coins of Firuz Sh4h, incorporating the name 
of his second son Zafar, require but brief notice after the 
combinations already brought under review in the parallel 
instance of the binominal coins of Fath Kh&n. It will be 
seen that they constitute a very complete series in the various 
metals, and, though usually undated, they may be taken, in 
their material form, to represent a fairly sustained and con¬ 
tinuous issue. Unlike the pieces of the elder brother, which, 
in their crude legends, show signs of provincial treatment, 
the coins of Zafar coincide closely in their general aspect 
with the ordinary money of the reigning monarch, and in so 
far fully bear out the declaration on their surfaces of a Dehli 
mintage. There is one point in regard to the specimens quoted 
below which seems to call for explanation, which is the appear¬ 
ance of the date of 791 a.h. on No. 247, a period when Zafar 
must obviously have been in his grave; but we have already 
had experience of the unreserve with which the Dehli mint- 
masters latterly put forth posthumous coins, under the pos¬ 
sibly double aim of utilizing the already executed dies of the 
obverse, supplemented by a confessedly responsible date of 
issue on the newly-sunk die of the reverse, as well as in the 
not unreasonable desire to perpetuate a specific coinage that 
had already achieved good credit with the public at large. 
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No. 245. Gold. Weight, 168*4 grs. Unique. Col. Guthrie. 







i _n juf 




jJacJI ^LiaLull 


.Jl kJu 


No. 246. Silver (?). Weight, 140 grs. New variety. 
Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

Obverse —* * ^JlLLdl s\j* 

Reverse —CJjis*. j~+\ <U-Lch 


No. 247 (pi. iv. fig. 116). Silver and Copper. Weight, 186 grs. 

a.h. 791. 

Obverse —^jlkL> j&o s\j* 

Reverse —V^l <fcjieL OJjlcL < t -J—1' due 


No. 248 (pi. iv. fig. 124). Silver and Copper. Weight, 78 grs. 


Jug j >1 
<LU )L>* CLd jJlcw 
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No. 249. Copper. 


Weight, 78 gre. New variety. 



aJJ\ Jus 




JuLaL 




Twenty-first King (a.h. 790-791; a.d. 1388-1388). 

Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak Sh&h II., the son of Fath Kh&n, 
was formally appointed successor to the throne, and invested 
with the direct administration of the State, on the defeat of 
N&sir-ud-din Muhammad bin Firuz, in a.h. 789. Imme¬ 
diately on Firuz’s death, on the 18th Ramaz&n, 790 a.h., he 
assumed the full insignia of royalty. His earliest efforts 
were directed towards the capture of the late associate king, 
the Shdhzadah Muhammad, but his generals were unsuccess¬ 
ful in their pursuit, and after some maneuvering in the hills 
of Sirmdr, the Prince made good his retreat to the strong 
Fort of Nagarkot, where he was permitted to remain undis¬ 
turbed. 

In the mean time Tughlak Sh&h had been surrendering 
himself to unbridled dissipation in his capital, leaving the 
management of the kingdom to the chance offices of the 
ministers by whom he was surrounded. Eventually a party, 
headed by the N&ib Yazir, Rukn Chand, put forward Abti- 
bakr Sh&h, the son of Zafar Kh&n, as a claimant for the 
throne; and Tughlak Sh&h, in attempting to escape from his 
palace towards the Jumna, was overtaken and killed on the 
21st of Safar, a.h. 791. 
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No. 250 (pLiv. fig. 126). 

d i ■■ 

dJJ i Ju£ 

vV 


Silver and Copper. Weight, 136 grs. 
a.h. 790. 

2tLw« ^JuJU^ 


No. 251. Silver and Copper (the silver predominates). 
Weight, 164 grs. New variety, a.h. 790. 


-3 

vV 


^3LLL 
*1* c jLio 


No. 252. Silver and Copper. Weight, 80 grs. 
Obverse —d£L* Jklrw ^ILL) *t* 

Revert* — C Djls w dill Juc y\ 


No. 253. Silver and Copper (excess of copper). Weight, 50 grs. 
New variety, a.h. 790. 

dUf Ju£ jjl 

VV ^UaL 

No. 254. Copper. Weight, 68 grains. 

Obverse —^ylLL* jJju 

Reverse — 
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Twbntt-seoond Kino (a.bt. 791-792 ; a.d. 1388-1389)., 

Rukn Chand haying raised Abubakr bin Zafar Khdn to the 
throne, naturally constituted himself prime minister, but this 
dignity scarcely satisfied his ambition, and ha shortly pro¬ 
ceeded to intrigue, with a view to supplant his own nominee; 
but the nobles, who were staunch to Abdbakr, getting in¬ 
formation of his designs, took the initiative, and put him to 
death, with many of those upon whose support he had relied. 
The new king’s power now became consolidated in the capital; 
but the murder of Sultdn Sh&h, the governor of Sam&na, 
encouraged Muhammad Shdh to issue from his strong¬ 
hold of Nagarkot, and eventually to advance in force upon 
Dehli. In the irregular engagements which took place at 
Firuz&b&d, Muhammad Shdh was unsuccessful, and retired 
into the Dodb; but being reinforced, he again encountered 
Abdbakr at Kandali, with a similar result; a third time he 
tried his fortune, at Paniput (his troops being commanded by 
his son), with an equal want of success. The Sultdn, how¬ 
ever, was unable to follow up his victories in an effectual 
manner, as it was unsafe to quit the capital which contained 
so many doubtful adherents; indeed, on the occasion of his 
absence in Jumdda’l awwal, 792 a.h., Muhammad absolutely 
made his way into the city, from which, however, he was 
speedily ejected. Shortly after this, Isldm Kh&n, one of the 
most prominent of the old Firdz Shdhi adherents, quarrelled 
with Abdbakr, and invited Muhammad to join him at Dehli. 
The Sultdn’s case now became hopeless, and on the 19th 
Ramazdn, 792 A.H., Muhammad was formally installed as 
supreme monarch at Firuzdbdd, and Abdbakr; after some 
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ineffectual fighting, in Muharram, 793 a.h., surrendered at 
discretion, and died in prison at Meerut. 

No. 255 (pi. iv. fig. 129). Silver and Copper. Weight, 134 grs. 
ah. 791, 792, 793. 

i Jjy\ 

U J1 Jug 

^Ua.L, 

No. 256. Silver and Copper. Weight, 47 grs. Small coin. 
Obverse and reverse legends similar to No. 255. 

No. 257. Copper. Weight, 114 grs. ah. 792. 

Obverse —In a square area, *U» 

Margin — ^jUaL* »\J* ^ Jbb 

Reverse — T j**\ 

No. 258. Copper. Weight, 155 grs. Imperfect. 

Obverse— In a circular area, 2rli» 

Margin — sl-£> jj^-i * * * 

Reverse as No. 257. 


No. 259. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. 
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No. 260. Copper. Weight, 68 grs. 

Olvwu — (jiUaL *jOe ali, JL>y\ 

JStvertt —<tlM ju* 

POSTHUMOUS COIN OP ABUBAKR. 

One specimen of the coins of the identical type No. 260 is dated in 
dearly formed figures AIT 813 a.h. (My cabinet.) 


Twenty-third King (a.h. 792; a.d. 1389). 

The Sh&hz&dah Muhammad Kh&n, son of Firuz, defeated 
the arrogant Vazir Kh&n-i-Jah&n, in Rajab, a.h. 789, and 
in the month of Shab&n he was associated with his father in 
the government of the kingdom, which the failing strength 
of the Sult&n did not permit him efficiently to control. 1 The 

1 This appointment was attended with many of the forms and ceremonies of 
regal inauguration. The khutbah was read in the names of the two kings 

jtb . ^ Uj La** jlj dC^Lust jS) 

JfjjjJbLw j 6 Jujube*. 

T&rikh-i Mub&rak Shfihi MS* 

Shams-i-Sir&j ’Aftf makes also an incidental reference to this contemporary 
nomination. Book i. cap. 18. “ On the names used in the khutbah . It had been 
a rule among the Sult&ns of Dehli that the name of the reigning monarch only 
was mentioned in the prayers of Sabbaths and festivals, and no reference was 
made to former Sult&ns. When Sult&n Finis came to the throne, they were 
about to follow the same rule, and to mention his name only in the khutbah; 
but he disapproved of the omission of former kings, and ordered that a khutbah 
should be said first in the names of those kings, and then one in which his own 
name should be mentioned. In accordance with this decree, the Sult&ns in the 

20 
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Prince was, however, unable to maintain his position in the 
capital, and had to retire to the hills of Sirmur, where he 
was able to hold his own against the armies of his regnant 
nephew, Tughlak Sh&h II. After the accession of Abubakr, 
he obtained possession of Sam&na, and being reinforced from 
other quarters, he considered himself sufficiently strong to 
assume anew the ensigns of royalty (6th Babi’ul &khir, 
791 a.h.), and further to attack Abubakr at Firuz&b&d in 
Jum&da’l awwal, 791 a.h. In this attempt he failed; but, 
undeterred, he recruited his forces, and again encountered 
Abubakr at Kandali, in Shab&n of the same year, with a 
similar want of success. A third time, with a like result, 
the troops of Muhammad, under his son Hum&yun, met the 
Sult&n’s army near Paniput (in Muharram, 792 a.h.). Still 
trusting to the turns of fortune, Muhammad absolutely 
entered the metropolis during the momentary absence of 
Abubakr, but was not in sufficient force to profit by his 
advantage. His eventual elevation to the throne was due 
to the defection of Isl&m Kh&n, one of the influential leaders 
of the anomalous institution of the “ Slaves of Firuz ShAh/’ 
who quarrelled with Abfibakr, and invited Muhammad to join 
him, and on the 19th Ramaz&n, 792 a.h., the son of Firuz 
once again entered Dehli as its Sult&n. 

following list were specially selected to be named in the khutbah: —1. Sult&n 
Shah&b-nd-din Muhammad bin S&m; 2. Shams-ud-din Altamsh; 8. N&air-ud- 
din Mahmftd; 4. Qhi&s-ud-din Balban; 6. Jal&l-ud-din Firths; 6. ’Alh-ud-dfn 
Muhammad Khi\ji ; 7. Kutb-ud-din Mubfcrak; 8. Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak Shfch; 
9. Sult&n Muhammad 'Adil ; 10. Firfii Sh&h. Two names were selected to be 
mentioned after that of Sult&n Firds Sh&h, via., Muhammad bin Firdz Shfth and 
his son ’Alk-ud-din Sik&ndar Sh&h; and till the end of the reign these names 
were mentioned in the prayers. . . . "—Elliot’s Historians, iii. 292, and MSS. 
This last name is clearly an interpolation of the author’s as his work progressed 
under succeeding kings. He speaks, in a subsequent passage, of Timor’s admiring 
the monuments of Dehli in 801 a.h. (p. 368). 
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In 794 a.h., Harsing, the E&ja of Et&wah, and other Hindi! 
Zamindars, revolted, but were defeated by the army of Isl&m 
Kh&n, and the Sultdn himself proceeded to Et&wah and de¬ 
molished the Fort; from thence he went on to Kanauj and 
Dalamau, and commenced the foundations of a new city at 
Jaldsur, 1 to which he gave the designation of Muhammad&b&d. 
Suspicions having been fomented as to the fidelity of Isl&m 
Kh&n, he was finally condemned to death, on the false testi¬ 
mony of his own nephew, Jdjun , an unconverted Hindu, and 
Khw&jah Jah&n was appointed Vazir in his stead. 

In 795 a.h., the Sult&n defeated Bah&dur N&hir, who had 
been bold enough to ravage the country up to the gates of 
Dehli, but on his return to his new capital, he died of a 
fever in Eabi’ul akhir, a.h. 798. 

Corns or Muhammad bin Ffcatfz as Joint King. 

No. 261 (pi. iv. fig. 136). Impure Silver. Weight, 167 grs. 
a.h. 790. 

Obverse —^UaL» &\j* «x*sr* 

( Centre, <d!l Juc 
Reverse < 8 J ' 

vMargin, VV CJih U * 

No. 262. Copper. Weight, 67 grs. Unique. My cabinet. 
Obverse—A 
Reverse —«^UaL> s\j* 

The specimen of No. 265, dated 790 a.h., must also be accepted as 
having formed an example of the Regency currency. 

1 Nu&m-ud-din Ahmad hag ^,...\ — and Ferishtah has^dl^, bat the 
T&rikh-i Mub&rak ShAhi has . 
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MtJHAIOCAD BIN FfRtfz’s OWN COIN8. 

No. 263. Gold. Weight, 170 grs. "Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 



No. 264 (pi. iv. fig. 134). Silver. Weight, 173 grs. 
(Marsden, Nos. dccxix., dccxxii., B.M.). 

A second. Weight, 171-6 grs. Mr. E. C. Bayley. a.h. 793. 

Olvme—^j UaL> J*** 

Rev&rte — j~+\ ^ 


No. 266. Silver and Copper. Weight, 140 grs. 
a.h. 790, 798, 794. 


\ i _LLsM 

CJjlrv. Ju* 

v^r 


^j\ _LL 

^ jis* 

2fl — J* J 


Ko. 266. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 798 , 794. 

( Centre, 

Obverse j 

\ Margin, 

Reverse —V^T j*+\ 
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No. 267. Copper. Weight, 68*6 grains. Small coins. 
a.h. 79S, 794, 795. 








v^r 


^jl_kL 


No. 268. Copper. Weight, 30 grs. exact weight* 




No. 269. Copper. Weight, 62 grs. 
Obverse —^UaL* s\j* J a Li 

Reverse — <dlt Juc jjJ 


POSTHUMOUS COINS OF MUHAMMAD BIN FTB17Z. 


No. 270. Silver. Weight, 174 gra. a.h. 817, 818. 1 
(B.M. and my cabinet.) 

JL 1 


LZJA L.rC. 
A f A 




*LSi tUfi 4 JJbUsM 



1 Marsden detected these exoeptional dates on his own coins. He says, “Yet 
a difficulty, that I am quite unable to explain, presents itself on some of these 
specimens, where we perceive, in characters rude indeed, but sufficiently distinct 
the numeral figures a|v 817 on one, and .f a (8)18 on a second 1 ' (p. 642). 
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No. 271. Copper. Similar to No. 267. a.h. 801, 804. 

These later specimens vary in the substitution of ^UaL» in the place 

of ,jUaL>. 

There are no extant inscriptions bearing the name of 
Muhammad bin Ffrdz; but the erection of his father's tomb 
on the margin of the Hauz-i Kh&s, which is ordinarily attri¬ 
buted to his filial devotion, is associated with a record of 
the father’s name, on the inner semicircle of the archway, 
while the outer band or superimposed arch displays the titles 
and designation of Sikandar bin Buhlol L6di, who seems, 
in the spirit of Firdz himself, to have repaired the original 
edifice, with many other monuments of Dehli, in 913 a.h. 
Both these inscriptions are stuccoed in Indian Chunam, or 
fine lime plaster, in alto-relievo, and, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, have suffered considerably from the combined effects 
of time and climate. The following words may, however, 
still be traced in the primary legend:— 

1 * j s\j) ® 

In immediate proximity to this tomb are Muhammad Sh&h’s 
own grave and that of his son Sikandar Sh&h. 

1 Syud Ahmad, facsimile, No. 23, pp. 32, 41, 61 ; Journal Asiatiqne (1860), 
p. 415. TimtSr mentions this tomb in his memoirs, and expresses his admiration 
of the reservoir, which he describes as a bow-shot square.—Petis de la Croix, cap. 
xix. Elliot’s Historians, iii. pp. 441, 601. The site of this tank is not marked 
on the accompanying plan; it may possibly have reverted to a similar state of 
disrepair to that which Firfix speaks of (p. 290) when the first English survey 
was made. The adjoining village still goes by the name of Hau^-i KM?.— 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1870, p. 81. 
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Twenty-fourth King (a.h. 795 ; a.d. 1392). 

Hum&yun, the son of N&sir-ud-din Muhammad, assumed, 
on his accession, the designation of Sikandar Sh&h. The 
historical record of the rule of this Sovereign is confined to 
the announcement, that he attained regal honours, and en¬ 
joyed them for the brief space of forty-five days. 1 

No. 272. Silver and Copper mixed. Weight, 142 grs. a.h. 795. 
Obverse —it* it* 

Reverse —<dll jus y! 


No. 273. Copper. Weight, 134 grs. a.h. 795. 


Obverse { 


( Centre, it* 


' Margin, ^SjbJ dJ 
Reverse —V^o 


No. 274 (pi. iv. fig. 142). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. a.h. 795. 
Obverse — ILL» it*jJ&C* 

Reverse —o j\& 


No. 275. Copper. Weight, 30 grs. (exact weight). 




,x. 


JL 


1 From the 17th of Rabi’nl awwal, when his father died, or, more exactly, 
from the 19th, when he ascended the throne, to the 6th of Jam&da’l awwal, 
796 a.h.— Tabakht-i-Akhari MS. 
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Twenty-fifth King (a.h. 795-815 ; a.d. 1392-1412). 

Of all the feeble inheritors of Firuz Sh&h’s family honours, 
Mahmud bin Muhammad was perhaps the most insignificant 
—a very shadow of a king. The earliest recognition of his 
nominal supremacy was associated with evil omens; and the 
normal weakness of the central government of the empire 
was further augmented by insurrections, which sprang up on 
all sides. Prominent among the rest, was the important 
defection of the vaxir, Khw&jah Jah&n, who, in this act, 
laid the foundations of the temporarily powerful kingdom 
of Jaunpur. In 797 a.h., a new claimant to the throne 
was advanced by S’a&dat Kh&n, 1 in the person of Nusrat 

1 S'a&dat Kh&n, one of the leading nohlee of Mahmud Sh&h’s newly im¬ 
provised Court, accompanied the Sult&n in his expedition to Gwalior, in 796 a.h., 
and discovering a plot against his own life, quickly disposed of the leading 
conspirators, with the exception of Mullfl Ikb&l Kh&n, who was destined to play 
so prominent a part in the events of the period, and who succeeded in escaping to 
Dehli, where he joined Mu^arrab Kh&n, who had been left in charge of the 
metropolis. In the strange turns of Indian politics, S ’a&dat Kh&n, carrying the 
Sult&n with him, proceeded to besiege Dehli; hut some delay occurring in itB 
capture, the Sult6n was induced to take refuge within the walls. This encouraged 
the besieged to risk a battle, io which they were signally defeated; but S'a&dat 
Kh&n was not sufficiently strong to capture the place, so he hit upon the novel 
expedient of setting up a king of his own, and selected Nufrat Kh&n, who stood 
in the same family relationship to Firftz as Mahmtid himself, and duly in¬ 
stalled him as king in the city of Firdz&h&d. Some of the old slaves of Firtis 
Sh&h and other influential parties in that town having made overtures to 
Mahmfld, S’a&dat Kh&n found his position untenable, and retired with a scanty 
following within the walls of Dehli. Mukarrab Kh&n pretended to receive him 
with amity and overt attention, hut took an early opportunity of putting him to 
death. 
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Kh&n, a son of Fath Kh&n, and grandson of Firdz. His 
supporters actually took and retained possession of the new 
capital of Firuz&b&d, while Mahmtid and his followers were 
confined to the triple town of Dehli. 1 In this anomalous 
condition matters continued for the space of three entire 
years, each being in a measure king, and each holding his 
own dependent provinces of the empire: 8 meanwhile, constant 
and sanguinary encounters occurred between the troops of 
the rival factions. At length, Mullu Ikb&l Kh&n, who, in 
fit keeping with the whole of this strange state of political 
existence, had remained an observant and neutral spectator, 
first deceived, and, for the time, ruined Nusrat Sh&h, and 
then succeeded in getting possession of the person of Mahmtid, 
in whose name he thenceforth pretended to rule. This ir¬ 
regular administration was, however, put an end to by the 
advance of the celebrated Timdr. 3 The defeat of the Indian 

i 

and Mullb I^b&l Kh&n commanded the Fort of Shi, the intermediate Jah&n-pan&h 
constituted the more open royal head-quarters. —T&rfkh-i Mub&rak Shfihi. 

* Mahmfid's districts at this period are specified as—1. The Doth (or portions 
of it S.E. of Dehli); 2. Sambal; 3. P&niput; 4. Jhujhur; and 6. Rohtak.— 
T&rikh-i Mubfirak Shfihi MS. 

* Tim fir, in his autobiography entitled “ Malffisat-i-Timfiri,” contributes much 
curious information as to the state of India at the period of his invasion. Many 
of the details regarding the routes and the distribution of the strong plaoes are of 
considerable interest; but his account of the capture of Dehli olaims distinct 
notice. He tells us that in the engagement with the forces of Mahmfid and 
Mullfi Ifcbal Khfin, the Indian troops bore themselves bravely, and showed no 
want of courage. He goes on to describe his entry into the capital and his special 
directions that the khutbah should be repeated in his name 44 in the pulpits and 
mosques of the city of Dehli;” and he relates, with an evident feeling of the 
need of justification, the sack and utter ruin of the three towns, and the ruthless 
extermination of their inhabitants, for which he condescends to give no less than 
five very insufficient reasons. His narrative proceeds— 41 By the will of God, and 
by no wish or direction of mine, all the three cities of Dehli, by name Siri, 
Jah&n-pan&h, and Old Dehli, had been plundered* The khutbah of my sove- 
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army, the surrender and subsequent merciless sack of Dehli 
followed; and, for five days, the Mughal conqueror continued 
feasting while his troops plundered and destroyed the hapless 
citizens of the ill-fated city; and, to finish the inconsistency, 
innate in the barbarian mind, "on the day of his departure 
he offered up to the Divine Majesty his sincere and humble 
tribute of grateful praise.” 1 

The capital of Hindustan remained in a state of com¬ 
plete anarchy, to which were superadded the horrors of 
famine and pestilence, for the space of two months after 
the departure of Timur. At the end of this period it was 
taken possession of by Nusrat Sh&h, and shortly afterwards 


roignty, which is an aarannce of safety and protection, had been road in the city. 
It was therefore my earnest wish that no evil might happen to the people of the 
place. But it was ordained by God that the city should be rained. He therefore 
inspired the infidel inhabitants with a spirit of resistance, so that they brought on 
themselves that fete which was inevitable. When my mind was no longer oc¬ 
cupied with the destruction of the people of Dehli, I took a ride round the cities. 
Bill is a round city {shahr). Its buildings are lofty. They are surrounded by 
fortifications (kaTah), built of stone and brick, and they are very strong. Old 
Dehli also has a similar strong fort, bnt it is larger than that of Slri. From the 
fort of Siri to that of Old Dehli, which is a considerable distance, there runs a strong 
wall, built of stone and cement The part called Jah&n-pan&h is situated in the 
midst of the inhabited city (shahr-i-dbdddn). The fortifications of the three cities 
have thirty gates. Jah&n-pan&h has thirteen gates, seven on the south side 
bearing towards the east, and six on the north aide bearing towards the west 
Siri has seven gates, four towards the outside and throe on the inside towards 
Jah&n-pan&h. The fortifications of Old Dehli have ten gates, some opening to 
the exterior and some towards the interior of the city. When I was .tired of 
examining the city, I went into the Maqid-i-jdmC y where a congregation was 
assembled of sa*yids y lawyers, shaikhs , and other of the principal Musulm&ns, 
with the inhabitants of their parts of the city, to whom they had been a protec¬ 
tion and defenoe. I appointed an officer to protect their quarter of the city, and 
guard them against annoyance."—Elliot's Historians, iii. p. 447. See also Zafar 
N&mah, p. 502, ibid .; and Petis de la Croix's translation, book iv. cap. xx. 

& Price’s Muhammadan History, iii. p. 267. This futile oeremony took place 
in Fir&i Sh&h's Mosque in Firtiz&b&d. 
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it again passed into the hands of Mullti Ikb&l Kh&n, whose 
sway at this time extended but little beyond its walls; the 
provinces being, in effect, independent under their several 
governors, who, one and all, held themselves as kings. 1 Ikb&l 
Kh&n, nevertheless, succeeded in gradually enlarging his 
boundaries; and in 804 a.h. was joined by Mahmud (who had 
fled at the sack of Dehli to Guj&rat), on whom he amiably 
bestowed his countenance and protection. Ikb&l Kh&n now 
undertook an expedition against Ibr&him Sh&h Sharki, the 
Sult&n of Jaunpur, who had lately succeeded his brother Mu- 
b&rak; and Mahm&d, thinking to improve his position, deserted 
his guardian, and went over to Ibr&him. He was, however, 
received with but small encouragement, and, finally, was 
allowed by both parties to establish himself as a sort of local 
king of Eanauj. On the death of Ikb&l Kh&n, which took 
place in an action with Khizr Kh&n, the governor of Mult&n, 
in Jum&da’l awwal, 808 a.h., Mahmud was again invited to 
Dehli by Daulat Kh&n Lddi and other men of influence; 
but " deficient both in sense and courage,’ 1 he made but 
little profit of his restored rights; and, surrendering him¬ 
self to dissipation, he unconcernedly allowed the various local 
governors to fight their own battles for the few districts 

1 Distribution or tub PathAn Exfirb ajtbr the Invasion or Tiirfft nr 
A.H. 801; A.T). 1898. 

Molld I^b&l Kh&n...Dehli and the Doth. 


Z&fcr Kh&n. Guj&rat. 

Khizr Kh&n . Mult&n, Daibalptir, Sind 

Mahmtid Kh&n . MahObah, K&lpi. 

Khw&jah-i Jah&n.Kananj, Oude, Karrah, Dalamau, Sundalah, 

Bahraich, Bah&r, Jaunpdr. 

Dil&war Kh&n . .Dh&r. 

Gh&lib Kh&n. Bam&nah. 

Shams Kh&n. Bi&na. 


—TAitkh-i Mnb&rak Sh&hi MS. 
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which still confessed a nominal allegiance to the throne of 
DehlL Mahmud died in Rajab, 815 a.h« 

No. 276 (pi. iy. fig. 143). Weight, 174 gn. 

fJa-sflpL ,V».l. 

all yj\ 

*\ _1 jjj* j aL1 


No. 277 (pL iy. fig. 144). Silyer (impure). Weight, 141 gra. 
a.h. 795, 796. 

Obverse —^3 UaL» all all 

Reverse —V^I <tilU- iIj j I sL <d!l Ju£ jjt aiJ^I 




No. 278. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. a.h. 798, 800, 804, #1S, 815. 

C Centre, all Oy*** 

Obverse] 

v Margin, ^UaL* 

Reverse —T 


No. 279. Copper. Weight, 56 grs. 

Obverse —Legend as in No. 277. 

Reverse — eJuLs^\ 
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No. 280 (pi. iv. fig. 147). Copper. Weight, 68 grs. a.h. 79i 
797, 798, 800, 801, 802, 815 (816, 1 Posthumous coin; severs 
examples of this date are known). 

Obverse — 

Reverse —V^o 


No. 281. Copper. Weight, 32 grs. 





JyAS* 


1 The date of the death of Mahmfid is fixed by Feriahtah in Zi’l k’adah, 
814 a.h. ; and the aaaumptioD of power by Danlat Kh&n L6di ia affirmed, by the 
same author, to hare taken place on the 1st of Muharrom, 816 a.h. A difficulty 
ia suggested in the very fact of the capital, and the country dependent upon it, 
haying, as thus stated, remained for nearly fourteen months without even a 
no minal ruler. This anomaly is not attempted to be met by the compiler in ques¬ 
tion, nor ia even its existence noticed by subsequent commentators. (See Bom¬ 
bay text, i. p. 292; Briggs, yoL L p. 504; Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 80.) 

The point at issue seems to be authoritatively set at rest by the author of 
the Tturikh-i Mub&rak Sh&hi, who is very full and elaborate in his dates bearing 
upon the conflicting events of this troubled period, when a king’s life was other¬ 
wise a matter of almost secondary importance. His text ia most dear as to the 
month of Bajab, a.h. 815, and he adds emphatically— 

Oy) jt) y y 
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Twenty-sixth Kino (a.h. 797; a.d. 1395). 

The history of the partial sovereignty of Nusrat Sh&h, 
dating from Rabi’ul awwal, a.h. 797, including both his three 
years’ possession of Firuz&b&d and his momentary occupa¬ 
tion of the metropolis after the departure of Timur, has been 
sufficiently adverted to in the notice of the reign of Mahmdd. 

From 802 a.h. Nusrat Sh&h appears to have been lost sight 
of by Indian historians. 

No. 282. Copper. Weight, 143 grs. 

Obverse —^3 ILL* CDjuaj 

Reverse —woL 

No. 283. Copper. Weight, 57 grs. 

Obverse —^3 ILL* 

Reverse —jlj 

No. 284 (pi. iv. fig. 150). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. 
a.h. 797 , 798. 

Obverse as above. 

Reverse — V 

No. 285 (pi. v. fig. 151). Copper. Weight, 67 grs. a.h. 807. 

Similar to No. 284. 

This coin, though it can scarcely be pronounced to be posthumous, 
in our present ignorance of the eventual fate of Nugrat Sh&h, seems 
to have been an adaptation of an old obverse to a new reverse, which 
latter correctly declares the date of issue—a matter held to be of 
some importance, it will be seen, in estimating the good faith and 
responsibility of the party immediately in charge of the mint. 
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Jam’ i Mosqub at Jaunt^x. 

From Fergoason’s Handbook of Architecture, rol. ii p. Ml. 


LOCAL COINS OF JAUNPlfR. 

Ia the introductory divisions of this work I have had 
occasion to trace the absorption of native states and the co¬ 
incident adaptation of their currencies to the new phase of 
the political supremacy of the Dehli Path4ns. The period 
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has now been reached in the history of that dynasty when the 
reverse process of disintegration had already made consider¬ 
able progress, and the coins of local governors, or their suc¬ 
cessors, who had achieved independence, began to obtrude 
themselves in the general circulation. I do not propose to 
follow out the minor gradations of these local mintages; but 
where opportunities offer, I may, perhaps, advantageously 
notice representative numismatic illustrations of the advance 
of the more important kingdoms thus emancipated from 
central control. 

The earliest contemporaneous issue, and that which is most 
closely connected with the decadence of Dehli, is the money 
of the Sult&ns of Jaunpur, whose reigning representative, 
Ibr&him, has been already noticed in connexion with the 
affairs of Mahmud and Mullu Ikbdl Khdn. 

The following is a list of the dynasty of the independent 
Kings of Jaunp (a;, with their dates of accession:— 


796 

802 

804 

844 

862 

862 

879 


The Koras of Jauitp^k. 

A.9. 

1393 Khwdjah-i-Jahdn, vazir of Muhammad bin Ffruz. 

] 399 Mubdrak Shdh, his adopted son ul lL£L«). 

1401 Ibrdhfm Shdh Sharki. 

1440 Mahmud Shdh bin lbrdhim Shdh. 

1457 Muhammad Shdh (Bhfkun Khan) bin Mahmud. 

1457 Husain Shdh (defeated by Buhlol Lodi in 879 A.H. 1 ). 
1474 Barbak bin Buhlol Lodi placed in charge of Jaunpur. 
On Buhlol Lodi’s death Barbak opposes Sikandar bin 
Buhlol, but is defeated in a.h. 881, when Jaunpur 
again becomes subject to Dehli. 


1 Husain is permitted to retain some outlying districts, and finally seeks refuge 
with ’Ala-ud-dfn of Bengal. 
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Specimen Coin of the jAUNPtfrt Mint. 

No. 286. Silver and Copper. 'Weight, 140 grs. a.h. $1$. 



Jhverse —A^A CDjlcL j+*\ 


Marsden has engraved and described a very fall list of Jaunpfrr 
coins, comprising the subjoined series (1-6), which I improve 
from Col. Guthrie’s rich collection; the latter specimens are dis* 
criminated by italic letters (tf-A):— 

1. Gold. Weight, 148-6 grs. B.M. 

^ wri6 $1*2* LidJl ^UaLuJl 

^ (jJj L »l LLj 


( Area, jil \\*y*j ^<3 

( Margin,-. . jIj jJI \ JJb 


a. Gold. Weight, 177*8 gn. a.h. 840. Col. Guthrie. 

The chief peculiarity of this gold eoinage is the elongation of the down strokes 
of the leading letters on the obverse, so that the npper surface presents a similarity 
to a modern Organ front, with its array of parallel pipes; the charactero of the 
legends are also exceptional, and are fashioned in straggling and imperfect out¬ 
lines, in a manner altogether unworthy of a civilised mint. 


2. Silver and Copper. Weight, 36 gra. Pl. xxxviL fig. dccix. 
a.h. 822; irregular dates up to 824, 836 , and 844. 
Oh*rit— 

2**r m ATI 


3. Silver and Copper. Weight, 164 gn. PL xxxviL fig. dccll ah. 818 , 826 . 
Specimen similar to that above engraved under No. 286 of the present series. 

b. Mahmud. Gold. Weight, 176*2 gn. a.h. 866 . Type as in No. 1 . . 

21 
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4. Silyer and Copper. PI. xxxvii. 4g. cocLtn. a.h. 845 , 846, 849, 856. 
ObMr*—i-£, L** ili Jyanr* 

Rnertt—Afu cUdlsi. us U^ 3 ^\ Ji ^\ 

e. Copper. "Weight, 144 grs. a,h. 844, etc. 

f Circular area, jf[£> 

Obverse < ; 

\ Margin, ^UaL, ^ 

X*v*r»-*ff 

5. Silver and Copper. Varieties. Nos. dccliv. and doolv. a.h. 846. 

d. Muhammad. Silver and Copper, a.h. 861, 862, 863. 

Obverse — 

cujIsL JILL ^ ^ j 

X*"r »—AH dsjJU. LUjJei. A&JlkM 

0 . Muhammad. Copper, a.h. 861. 

{ Circular area, 

_ 

Margin, ^UsL *lA ^ »lu JjA** ^ 

2 kwr «»—^.1 (--Jlj 

/, Husain. Gold. Weight, 180-3 grs. 

Type as in No. 1 , but with the entire omission of the marginal record* 

g. Variety. Copper. a.h. 866. 

I Circular area, 

0 &wrw < U 

(Margin, ^UaL ^ djfcar* ^ 

Sever *—Alo 

Copper. No. dcclvi. a.h. 880,886, 897 * 990* 

* * JILL ij) *Li# ^ 

V L2J jL- ^*1 4 UI Ju£ yl AaJLM 

A. Coins of Barbak. a.h. 892-894. See under Sikandar bin Buhl61. 
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General Cunningham, who, in his earnest pursuit of the varied 
branches of Indian antiquarian lore, has devoted Borne attention 
to the provincial mintages of Jaunpur, informs me that coins of 
Mahmud are extant in continuous suites, dating from a.h. 844 to 
a.h. 863, and that during the concluding three years of his reign, 
in apparent imitation of Firuz Shah, he associated his eldest son, 
Muhammad, in the ostensible government of his kingdom. This 
concurrence of power is so far numismatically demonstrated, as to 
enable us to quote a record of the name of the son upon pieces pur¬ 
porting to have been issued from the mint of the Eastern Metro¬ 
polis during the years 861, 862, and 863 a.h. 

The subjoined series of assays were likewise conducted under the 
immediate superintendence of General Cunningham; and although 
his object, in these analyses, was rather to arrive at a general ave¬ 
rage of intrinsic contents, than to discover discriminative propor¬ 
tions of silver in the gradational divisions of the ruling kdnis, the 
table itself is of considerable interest, not only as an additional evi¬ 
dence of the existence of the pervading system of mixed metals for 
the regulation of exchange rates, but as affording a totally inde¬ 
pendent test of the values of conterminous issues, whose bare names 
have hitherto carried but vague intimations of their effective posi¬ 
tion in the circulating media of the period. At the same time, I 
must guard my readers against any supposition that the apparent 
depreciation of the currency under Husain, as here set forth, is in 
any way real and positive. As coins were seemingly taken at 
hazard for these trials, the depreciated result of the silver return 
in the money of the latter king may merely imply that his do- 
kdnis were more largely current or more readily accessible to the 
modem collector than the skash-kdnis of his predecessors; and 
such, indeed, is the inference the comparative number of in¬ 
trinsic grains of silver in the immediate contrast would seem to 
point to; but this is a branch of the inquiry which is more im¬ 
portant in its relative than in its direct bearing upon the leading 
question of the Dehli mintages, and, as such, may be reserved 
for comment hereafter in its proper place, in connexion with the 
issues of Sikandar bin Buhlol and the black tankahs of Tirhut in 
B&bar’s returns. But the most curious fact contributed by the 
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extant Jaunpur coins consists in their testimony to the diverse 
metric systems obtaining in closely proximate localities at this period. 
The monetary standard of Imperial Dehli is now pretty well as¬ 
certained, and coincidently evidence is afforded of the gradations of 
current B&z&r weights and measures. The local Eastern Mint dearly 
coined money of a higher average weight both in copper and in gold. 
In the latter metal we recognize the tolah of ISO grains, which our 
early English officials too readily accepted as the normal weight for 
all India. Col. Guthrie’s gold coin No. / absolutely exceeds this 
ponderary measure by a small fraction; and the pieoe itself though 
defective as a work of art, is as sharp in its edges as if it had 
received its stamp but yesterday. The other specimens in gold, 
Nos. a , b, equally advance in a marked degree beyond the limited 
175 grains of the assumed Dehli standard. 

Assays of Muhammadan Coins. 1 


No. 

Mean 

+ 

Total. 

Average. 


melted. 

weight 

weight. 

Silver. 

Silver. 


Ibrdhfm. 10 

**»• 

140-2 

g«. 

145 

g«. 

130 

18-0 


Mahmtid. 9 

142-66 

.in i. ■ i 

113 

11-3 


Husain (1st). .4 

1490 

152 

13-5 

3*4 \ 

Mean of 110 

„ (2nd). 96 

-* 

— 

299-0 

3125 | 

coins in 3 
assays, 3*34 

„ (3rd). 10 

— 

— 

850 

3-5 ) 

grains. 


1 I preserve the returns of some other assays which General Cunningham has 
simultaneously favoured me with, though they do not correctly belong to this 
section of Indian currencies; but as they form a portion of his table, they range 
themselves more consistently under the present association than they would amid 
independent analyses undertaken with a different object in view. 


* Alh-ud-dln Khilji. ) 

Small name in circle. > 

Mean 

weight 

52*218 

+ 

Silver. 

Silver. 

(No. 136 suprd.) 154 coins. J 

56 

398 

2-584 grs. each. 

Ditto, silvery looking. \ 
(No. 135 tuprd.) 10 coins .} 

540 

— 

87 

8*70 „ 

Sikandar L6di. 76 coins. 

lit 88 

189-88 

142 

157 \ 

Mean of 2 assays, 
4*18 grs. each. 

2 nd 38 

134-47 

144 

161 / 
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Twenty-seventh Rules (a.h. 815-817; a.d. 1412-1414). 

On the death of Mahmtid, in Rajab, a.h. 815, the notables 
of Dehli elected Daulat Kh&n L6di to be their leader, and 
pledged their instant adhesion accordingly. To judge from 
the narrative of the best informed and nearly contemporary 
historian, 1 there was no pretence of assumption of royalty, 
nor were any of the ceremonies of coronation or less formal 
investiture gone through upon this occasion. It was neces¬ 
sary to have some acknowledged head of the military oli¬ 
garchy of the narrowed section of the country which still 
owned Dehli as its capital; and a recognition of the most 
powerful among the chiefs,—such as had sufficed for all pur¬ 
poses of government under Mullu Ikb&l Kh&n,—to the utter 
disregard of the fiction of a king, was perhaps, under the 
peculiar circumstances, the wisest course that could have been 
pursued. 

Daulat Kh&n’s position was further strengthened for the 
time by the cohesion of Mub&rak Kh&n and Malik Idris, who 
had lately supported Khizr Kh&n, Timdr’s governor of Dai- 
balpur, etc. However, the utmost the new ruler of Dehli 
was able to accomplish was a military promenade, in Muhar- 
ram, 816 a.h., by the rente of Kat£hr* and Bisduli, 3 leaving 

i The author of the T&rikh-i Mub&rak Sh&hi. 

* The T&rikh-i Mub&rak Sh&hi mentions that “ R&i Haiaing and other B&is of 
Kat6hr *-*• Eohflkand) met Daulat Kh&n on this occasion, and tendered 

their submission.” Nix&m-ud-din and Ferishtah hare “ Nursing” (i. 695). See 
also Elliot's Glossary, L 171, 807 ; ii. 150; and Elliot's Index (1849), L 192. 

8 This was the site of Firtfs Sh&h's IsUtt Firfzpdr, seren k6s from Bad&on, 
which was quaintly entitled by the people of the land Akhirhpkr y “ the last 
city.**—Ferishtah. Elliot’s Bibliographical Index, p. 380. 
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Ibr&him of Jaunpur to continue undisturbed the siege of 
K&lpi, Daulat Khan returned to Dehli, where, after suffering 
a four months’ siege in the fort of Siri, he finally surrendered 
to Khizr Kh&n on the 7th of Rabi’ul awwal, a.h. 817. 

Daulat Kh&n Lddi haying refrained from assuming the 
honours of royalty, ipso facto admitted his disability to coin 
money in his own name. 

The posthumous coins bearing the names of Firuz Sh&h or 
those of other members of his family, struck under the 
presidency of Daulat Kh&n Lddi , may be recapitulated as 
follows:— 

1. Positive issues from the Mint of Daulat Kh&n Lddi during his 
full domination at Dehli:—-Nos. 238, a.h. 816, and 280, a.h. 816. 

2. Possible issues during the initial or concluding years of his 
power;—Kos. 238 and 270, a.h. 817, and 280, a.h. 815. 


Twenty-eighth Ruler (a.h. 817-824 ; a.d. 1414-1421). 

Khizr Kh&n first appears in the political arena of northern 
Hindust&n as governor of Mult&n under Firuz Sh&h. In the 
various complications consequent upon that monarch’s sub¬ 
dued later life and the discordant heritages he left behind 
him, we only regain sight of Khizr Khan, in the general 
history of the day, when S&rang Kh&n, the brother of the 
all-powerful Mullu Ikb&l Kh&n, besieges and captures him 
in his own stronghold of Mult&n in 798 a.h. Escaping 
from his imprisonment, Khizr Kh&n seeks refuge at Bi&na, 
and in process of time, when Timur is on his way to Dehli, 
he casts his fortune with the alien invader. Qn the final 
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departure of these T&t&r hordes, who pretended to no in¬ 
terest in the land they had devastated and ruined within 
the limits of their providentially confined track, this com¬ 
placent “Syud” was left to resume his former holdings, and 
eventually, not without effort, he succeeded in installing him¬ 
self in the capital on the surrender of Daulat Eh&n Lddi in 
817 a.h. His seven years’ tenure of power in his new posi¬ 
tion present but few incidents of mark: there is a seeming 
Oriental want of energy to sustain an accomplished triumph, 
an air of ease which so often stole over the senses of a suc¬ 
cessful owner of a Palace in Dehli; and so his vazir and 
deputy, Taj ul Mulk y went forth to coerce or persuade, as 
occasion might dictate, the various independent chiefs, whe¬ 
ther Muslim or Hindu, whose states now encircled the re¬ 
duced boundaries of the old Path&n kingdom. There were, 
of course, the ordinary concessions to expediency, so well 
understood in the East, submission for the moment in the 
presence of a superior force, insincere professions of alle¬ 
giance, temporizing payments of tribute, or desertion of 
fields and strongholds easily regained ; but there was clearly 
no material advance in public security or in the supremacy 
of the central government. The inevitable law of nature 
had, no doubt, been asserting itself anew in the ready re¬ 
covery of the influence of the free Hindu tribes as against 
the effete dominancy of the domesticated Muslims; but this 
process had been in continuous action from the day that the 
thin wedge of Muhammadanism first thrust itself amid the 
overwhelming population of India, whose almost Chinese 
attachment to ancient ideas would have resisted far more 
persuasive arguments than the sharpest edge of a scimetar, or 
the most eloquent exhortations of the latest inspired preacher 
of Isl&m, Added to this nominally antagonistic element, 
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there had intervened in higher quarters an amalgamative 
process of intermarriage with Hindu females! and an admis¬ 
sion of Hindfl converts! upon very easy terms, to all the 
honours of Muhammadan nobility; so that any prestige the 
conquering race might once have claimed was altogether 
subdued, if not degraded, in these inconsistent concessions; 
and it required something more revolutionary than the ac¬ 
cession of a local Syud to perpetuate a new dynasty. 

Khizr Kh&n died at Dehli on the 17th of Jum&da’l awwal, 
a.h. 824. 


A curious numismatic myth has hitherto been associated 
with the chieftainship of Khizr Kh&n, inasmuch as it had 
been asserted by Ferishtah that he coined money in the name 
of his patron, Timur. 1 A more careful examination of the 
leading versions of the Indian historians, combined with the 
testimony of extant coins, summarily disposes of this fable. 
Ferishtah clearly derived this statement from Nizdm-ud-din 
Ahmad; and looking closely into the Persian text of the latter 
author, it is seen to be almost a verbatim copy of the narra¬ 
tive of the T&rikh-i Mub&rak Sh&hi, with this remarkable 
exception, that the passage respecting Khizr Kh&n’s refrain- 

1 “ He refrained from assuming royal titles, and gave out that be held the 
government for Timdr, in whose name he Caused the coin to be struck and the 
Khutba to be read. After tbe death of Tlrntbr, the Khutba was read in the name 
of his successor, Sh&h Eokh Mirza, to whom he sometimes even sent tribute at 
his capital of Samarkand.”—Briggs's Ferishtah, vol i. p. 608. 

Abtil Fazl followed Ferishtah in this error. 

“Khizr Kh&n, out of gratitude to bis benefactor, Timftr, did not assume the 
title of Sult&n, but continued to have tbe Khotbah read in the name of that 
monarch, contenting himself with being styled Ay&ut A&la, or the Most High in 
Dignity. At the death of Timftr, the Khotbah was read in the name of his sue* 
cessor, Sh&h Rokh, concluding with a prayer for the prosperity of Khizr Kh&n.'* 
—Gladwin's Ayin-i Akbeti. 
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ing from assuming the title of king and holding himself as 
a Y&ssal of Tim&r and Sh&h Eukh, 1 proves to be a gratuitous 
interpolation of the later epitomist, the concluding portion 
of which assertion is not adopted or received by his better- 
informed contemporary! ’Abd ul K&dir BadAoni, who rightly 
confines his statement to the non-assumption of the titles of 
royalty. 

As regards the numismatic aspect of the controversy! no¬ 
thing could be more conclusive against any notion that 
Timur’s title was emblazoned on the Indian coinage for 
many years after he had left the country! than the appearance 
of specimens of Dehli mintages! in more or lees sustained 
order, bearing the names of Firfiz Sh&h and other duly- 
installed monarohs of his race, dated in full figures, and 
embracing several of the absolutely identical seven years 
during which Khizr Kh&n was master of the capital. 

In short, Khizr Kh&n, in imitation of the practice already 
sanctioned by Mulld Ikb&l, and more definitively recognized 
by Daulat Kh&n L6di, issued money in the names, sometimes 
with the available original obverse dies, of his formally- 
crowned predecessors. It mattered little to one who did not 
care to call himself a king, whose superscription was placed on 
the public money,—his duty was confined to authorizing the 

1 *• Notwithstanding his possessing the substantial power and authority of a 
king, he never assumed the title, but called himself Amir ’Ala. He allowed the 
coin to be stamped and the Khutbah to be read in the name of Amir Tim&r, and 
subsequently in that of Mirs& Sh&h Eukh; but at last the people used to read 
the Khutbah in Khisr Kh&n’s name, and to include him in their blessings.”— 
NU&m-ud-din Ahmad; Tabak&t-i Akbari; Elliot's Index (1840), p. 192. 

The author of the T&rikh-i Mub&rak Sh&hi never thinks of calling Khisr Kh&n 
by the title of Sult&n. He is ordinarily entitled but after his 

) •ifcjLff •*)***.J 

Bad&oni, Calcutta text, p. 285. 
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legality of the new issues by so much of his attestation, 
as was implied in the annual date recorded on the re¬ 
verse, which indicated one of the few years during which 
he was the responsible head of the provisional government of 
the country,—a*system, indeed, which the East India Com¬ 
pany, of their own free will, imitated with much credit and 
simplicity by striking their Rupees in the name of Sh&h 
’ Alain and other defunct monarchs of Dehli, whose money 
had of old obtained good repute in the local B&z&rs. But as 
the progressive annual dates, which were needed to test the 
good faith of Oriental princes, came, in process of time, to 
be a source of confusion and an opportunity for money¬ 
changers, the Government adopted the expedient of selecting 
the best current coin of the day, and based their standard 
upon its intrinsic value; and so the immutable date of “ the 
xix nan (year) of Sh&h ’Alam,” came to figure upon our 
much-prized “ Sicca Rupees.” 1 


Twenty-ninth King (a.h. 824-837 ; a.d. 1421-1433). 

The reign of Mub&rak Sh&h II. (Mu'izz-ud-diri) has had 
the advantage of a special biographer,—an author of more 
than usual merit, a careful epitomist of the initial history of 
the Muslims in India, a conscientious and exact narrator of 
the events of the later period, of which he had exceptional 
sources of knowledge, and a living witness of the personal 
government of his patron and that of his immediate pre¬ 
decessor, as well as of the introductory portion of the reign 

1 Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, Useful Tables, pp. 2, 3,24, 48, 74, 
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of Muhammad bin Farid. 1 But the most graphic historian, 
ancient or modern, could have produced but little instructive 
matter out of the thirteen years of provincial warfare that 
the newly-instituted Sult&n of Dehli was doomed to encounter. 

If Mub&rak Shdh did not fight his own battles, he had to 
accompany his own armies at all times, and against all man¬ 
ner of adversaries; the more potent monarchs of Jaunptir and 
MAlwah affected his essential political position less than the 
fatal heritage of the Panj&b provinces, from which his father 
had gone forth to the bootless conquest of Dehli. In effect, 
the revered capital of the successors of Muhammad bin Sam 
had long since lost its prestige in India, and Timor's inva¬ 
sion merely put a finishing stroke to the supremacy of the 
old Hindti reverence for the “ Owners of Elephants/’ * or the 

1 The author of the THrikh-i Mubdrak Shdhi gives us his own name and parent- 
age in ftOl in hi* preface as 

associated with his dedication in all form to the U 

The work itself is Tory rare, and none of our collectors of MSS. seem to have 
secured an original copy; even Sir H. Elliot himself whose MS. I hare had to 
rely upon for my quotations, only obtained a secondary transcript, from an un¬ 
identified text, made by one of his own Miouhit, who was neither a good cali- 
graphist nor careful or critical in his reproduction of doubtful names. As I 
have before remarked, the author closely follows Shams-i Sir&j in the early 
portion of his history; and with regard to his own independent composition in 
the entire work, this division has been so largely taken advantage of by subse¬ 
quent authors, that the chief value of the recovered original consists in its enabling 
us to oheck and restore the doubtful passages that have crept into the recensions 
of later compilers. The modern copy made for Sir H. Elliot concludes somewhat 
abruptly with Muhammad bin Farid's preparations for the march to Mult&n, in 
Eabi’ul frkhir, a.h. 838. I have been careful not to anticipate Sir H. EUiotfi 
biographical notioe of this author, which will probably appear in the fourth 
volume of his “ Historians.''—See Briggs's Ferishtah, i. p. xlix.; Bad&oni, 
Calcutta text, p. 7; J.B.A.S. iii. N*S., p. 466. 

* W tfftl ftp pati f “Lord of Elephants," a King. 
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more material purchasing power of the royal treasuries, the 
northern Barbarian took care to empty. Under these con¬ 
ditions, Mub&rak Sh&h might make minor demonstrations 
against the Hindfi Zamind&rs of Eatehr, or recover balances 
of tribute within a very limited semicircle south of Dehli, 
but his real complications were dependent upon the move¬ 
ments of those indomitable “ Kokars” (Ghakkars) over whom 
Timtir himself had obtained but nominal victories, 1 or the 
still more exhausting repetition of T&t&r raids, organized by 
Sh&h Rukh’s governor of K&bul, under the guidance of that 
false slave Fiddd, whose intrigues were initiated in near 
proximity to Dehli itself. 

Mub&rak was murdered within the sacred precincts of the 
Mosque of the new city of Mub&rakpur, 9 which he had 

1 Elliot’s Historians, iii pp. 415, 416, 473, 474,485,520; George Campbell, 
Jour. As. Boo. Bengal, 1866, p. 96. 

* The site of Mub&rakpfir is not folly determined; those who desire to place it 
about half-way, in a direct line, between “ Shapor and Eoshnn Serai," of Colonel 
McKenzie’s map, are met by the fact that it is definitely stated to hare been bnilt 
on the Jnmna. Nothing, indeed, can be more clear than the statement of the 
author of the TArikh-i Mubdrak Shdhi , who absolutely witnessed the laying the 
foundations of the city in question, and who places it immediately on the banks 
of the river. His statement is as follows:— 

j»j^‘ Cj-j! w &j\J} jd iL&jb 

jd djUjUj j ^ Jui Lj 

(See also his copyists, Niz&m-nd-din Ahmad, MS., and Bad from, Calcutta text, 
p. 297). Under these circumstances, I am inclined to think that the site of 
the intended city should be looked for near the existing emplacement of the 
tomb of Khizr Khfa (or jodS) ia Mouzah TJkholoh (dl^j\) 

(Syud Ahmad, p. 41). I do not feel any difficulty in regard to the present 
village of “ Mub&rakp&r,” which in all probability only derived its modem name, 
as in the case of the village of the “ Hau?-i Kh&s,” from the ancient monument, 
the tomb of Mub&rak still standing within its boundaries.—See Syud Ahmad, pp. 
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founded on the banks of the Jumna, by some Hindu assassins, 
instigated to their task by his own vazir , Sarwar ul Hulk. 
The date of this event is fixed by his biographer as the 9th 
of Rajah, a.h. 837. 

No. 287. Silver. Weight, 174 grs. a.h. 833, 885 , 837. 
Very rare. Hr. E. C. Bayley. 

Obverse —^UaLuJf 
Reverie — o 

No. 288. Silver and Copper. Weight, 172 grs. 
a.h. 888 , 834, 835, 837. 

( Area, ££j\~* 

Obverse j 

V Margin, J 

Reverie —ATP 

No. 289 (pi. v. fig. 154). Copper. Weight, 83*5 grs. 
a.h. 882 , 833, 834, 835, 836, 837, 838. 

Obverse —^UaLi 

Reverie —ATT 

No. 290. Copper. Weight* 40 grs. 

Obverse —*1* 

Reverse — • • • C^oc; 

41; Jour. Anatique, p. 190; Messrs. Lewis and Cope in Cooper's Handbook, 
49, 54; Gen. Cunningham's Arch. Report, if op; Mr. C. J. Campbell, Jour. 
Boo. Bengal, 1806, p. 216, and Map; and Jour. As. Boo. Bengal, 1870, p. 83. 
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Tomb of Muhammad bin Fa&Id at Dbhlt. 1 

11 Th4 usual form of a Path&n tomb will be understood from the accompanying woodcut. 
Jt consists of an octagonal apartment, about 50 feet in diameter , surrounded by a verandah 
following the same form, each face being ornamented by three arches of the stilted pointed 
form generally adopted by the Path&ns; it is supported by double square columns, which 
are almost as universal with them as the form of arch. It is evidently a reminiscence of 
the Hindis art, from which their style sprang.'*—Pergusson's Handbook of Architecture, 
vol. ii. p. 653. 


Thirtieth King (a.h. 837-847; a.d. 1433-1443). 

Within a few hours of the murder of Mubdrak Shdh, the 
perfidious Vazir had formally proclaimed another monarch, 
in the person of Muhammad bin Farid, a grandson of Khizr 

1 My authority for the assignment of this Tomb to Muhammad bin Farid is 
derived from the testimony of that most experienced of all our archaeological 
explorers of ancient Dehli, Syud Ahmad Kh&n, C.S.I. His account of the edifice 
is to be found at p. 42 of the “ As&r-us-Sunadeed,” and Journal Asiatique 
(I860), p. 417. 
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Kh&n, whom the late Sultan had already adopted. 1 Sarwar 
ill Mulk, however, had no intention that the new king should 
exercise any real power in the State, and unscrupulously pro¬ 
ceeded to possess himself of the royal treasures and equip¬ 
ments, and to distribute the most important posts among his 
own creatures. A government thus constituted could boast 
but few elements of permanency; other men could plot and 
intrigue, and the Muslim nobles were not yet prepared to 
accept a Hindti dictator, who made no scruple in advancing 
men of his own creed to all the more influential offices. A 
strong combination was speedily formed, which, after some 
varied successes, reduced the Vazir to stand a siege within 
the walls of Siri. In this crisis his puppet Sult&n endea¬ 
voured to emancipate himself by entering into negociations 
with the besiegers; but Sarwar ul Mulk, obtaining intimation 
of this proceeding, determined to deprive his adversaries of 
the prestige of a royal coadjutor, by getting rid of his own 
prot£g£; but here, again, there were plots and counterplots, 
and the Vazir’8 assassin band was met by a stronger party of 
loyal adherents, by whom they were cut to pieces, a fate 
which was shared by Sarwar ul Mulk himself. 

Muhammad bin Farid seems for a brief period to have in¬ 
fused some energy into his administration, but the effort was 
short-lived, and we soon find him subsiding into sensual 
pleasures and utter neglect of his duties as a king. The 
inevitable result was soon apparent in the total disorganiza¬ 
tion of the country, and the opportunity offered to the am- 

1 Niz&m-ud-din Ahmhd, and after him severally Bad&oni, Abtil Fail, and 
Ferishtah, have confessed to a difficulty about the parentage of this monarch. 
The Rubric heading in Sir H. Elliot's MS. copy of the T&rikh-i Mub&rak Shfchi 

is dear as ^UaU! L slt> in «wt 

accord with the tenor of the coin legends. 
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bition of neighbouring monarch*, which was quietly taken 
advantage of by Ibr&him of Jaunpur, who possessed himself 
of several districts bordering on his own dominions, and 
Mahmud Khiffi of M&lwah went so far as to make an attempt 
on the capital. To extricate himself from this pressing diffi¬ 
culty, the Sult&n called in the aid of one who was destined 
to play a leading part in the events of his day, Buhlol Lodi, 
at this time nominal governor, though virtual master of the 
dependencies of L&hor and Sirhind. By his assistance, the 
king was relieved from his immediate danger, and the pro¬ 
tecting subject was dignified with the title of Kh&n Kh&n&n 
(first of the nobles). Buhlol’s next appearance is in a some¬ 
what altered character, as besieger of Dehli itself, and the 
adversary of the monarch he had lately saved; he was not 
however successful. Muhammad died in 847. 1 
No. 291. Gold. Weight, 176 grs. Unique. Mr. E. C. Bayley. 

Obverse —^ U al u Jl 

Reverse— cUjle*. 

No. 292. Silver. Weight, 175 grs. a.h. &46. Yeryiaie. 

Mr. E. C. Bayley.* 

Obverse —^UaL» Jjj ^UaLJl 

Reverse—rtf’'] 

1 There is an unimportant conflict of evidence in regard to the exact date of 
the death of Muhammad bin Farfd. Ferishtah had succeeded in getting his 
record wrong by two years, by the process of poet-dAting Muhammad's accession 
by that amount; but he makes a less venial mistake in insisting upon a twelve 
years' reign in spite of his own expressed figures of from “ 8S9 to 849" a.h. 
(Briggs, pp. 532, 539). Bad&oni also, who is correct in the given dates of ac¬ 
cession and death, as 837-847 A.H., insists upon adding that Muhammad reigned 
fourteen years (Calcutta text, pp. 300, 304). Nufcm-ud-din Ahmad, on the 
contrary, is exact in his dates, and consistent in the assignment of a ten years’ 
reign. 

* The silver coin (No. n.oaxxvn. p. 545) attributed byMarsden to this Sult&n 
is incorrectly assigned. 
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No. 298 (pi. v. fig. 156). Silver and Copper. Weight, 142 grs. 
a.h. 842, 848, 844, 845, *4$, 847. 

Obverse —*L& dJji ^ 

Reverse—rtf'] tejh>* tZJ jls*. 


No. 294. Copper. Weight, 136 grs. a.h. *44- Rare. 

( Area, *1-* %X4usc* 

Margin, . . ^UflLi 

Reverse—rtff 


Ko. 295 (pi. v. fig. 157). Copper. Weight, 85 grs. 
a.h. 837, 1 *42, 843, 844, 845, 846, 847. 

Obverse —^illaL* *L* 

Reverse —T ^LfcJ uiXsJl > 


Ko. 296. Copper. Weight, 33j grs. 
Obverse—»\J* 

Reverse —J c Jj*aa*r 


1 This very early specimen of Muhammad bin Farid's coinage is the property 
of Major Stubba. The last two figures are indisputable, and the first stroke of 
the v is sufficiently pronounced to satisfy the present reading. On closer examina¬ 
tion, I find that I have a coin of 837 a.h. in my own collection; and General 
Cunningham's cabinet, lately made over to Colonel Guthrie, contains a third 
example of the date in question. 

22 
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Thirty-first King (a.h. 847-855; a.d. 1443-1451). 

The' Al&-ud-dm bin Mohammad of the historians, who is en¬ 
titled 9 Alam Sh&h on the current money, succeeded his father 
in 847 a.h. His accession was not, however, recognized by 
Buhl61 Lodi, whose obedience the new Sult&n was in no posi¬ 
tion to enforce. The first acts of the public life of this prince 
clearly manifested to his subjects that they had little to expect 
from a monarch who, in their own terms, was less efficient than 
his own father. In 851 a.h., Buhlol Lodi made a second at¬ 
tempt on the city of Dehli, but with as little success as before; 
and shortly afterwards the Sultan determined upon the un¬ 
wise measure of removing his capital to Bad&on: his motives 
for this change do not appear very obvious, as it was effected 
in the face of the advice of his whole Court. It would seem 
as if he hoped for some fancied security which he did not feel 
at Dehli, to which the boundaries of so many adverse chiefe had 
attained an inconvenient proximity. 1 To complete his own 

1 “ Buhl6l L6di . . . was raised to the throne by a confederacy of six or seven 
great Afgh&n chiefs. At the period when this confederacy was formed, the empire 
of Dehli had really ceased to exist, haring been broken down into a variety of 
kingdoms and principalities. Of all the former vast empire, Dehli alone, with a 
small territory around it, was held by the Syud Sult&n 'Ala-ud-din, the nominal 
sovereign. The more considerable provinces, Mnlt&n, Jaunpfir, Bengal, M&lwah, 
and Gujar&t, had each its separate king. The provinces around Dehli were in 
the condition emphatically called Mulfik-i Taw&if, or governments of tribes. 
Mahr61i and M6w&t, to within seven cot of Dehli, were in the hands of Ahmad 
Kh&n of M&w&t; on the opposite side, Sambhal, to the very suburbs of Dehli, 
was occupied by Daria Kh&n L6di; Kol-Jaleawar, in the Do&b, by Isa Kh&n 
Ttirk; R&pri and its dependencies, by Kutb Kh&n Afgh&n; Kampila and Pati&li, 
by Raja Part&p Sing; Bi&na, by Dadd Kh&n Lddi. . . . Buhl61 himself possessed 
the extensive provinces of L&hor, Daihalpdr, and Sirhind, as far south as Pani- 
put.”—Erskine’a Lives of Baber and Humaiytin, i. 405. 
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ruin, the Sult&n allowed himself to be persuaded to disgrace his 
cazlr, Hamid Kh&n, who, escaping to Dehli, quickly welcomed 
the powerful Buhl61 Lodi, who at once, on becoming master of 
the capital, assumed the title of Sult&n; somewhat strangely, 
however, retaining ’^lam Sh&h’s name in the khutbah. 1 Not 
long after this, *Xlam Sh&h offered to concede the empire to 
Buhl61, on condition of being permitted to reside in peace at 
Bad&on: no difficulty was made in taking advantage of this 
proposal; and from this time Buhl61 is reported to have re¬ 
jected the name of ’Xlam Sh&h from the public prayers, and 
the latter was allowed to enjoy his insignificant obscurity 
undisturbed till his death in 883 a.h. 

No. 297 (pi. v. fig. 159). Silver and Copper. Weight, 146 grs. 
a.h. 851, 858. Bare. 

Obverse —C •Jfdst? Sax* ^ ^UaL» 

Reverse — 

No. 298. Silver and Copper. Small coins, similar in fabric 
and legends. 

No. 299. Silver and Copper. Small coin of similar type to 
No. 297, but inserting on the obverse. 

No. 300. Copper. Weight, 135 grs. a.h. 858. Bare. 

0^| Centre ’ ,Ulc 

Margin illegible. 

Reverse —AoP ^$\ 4,^1} 

No. 301 (pi. v. fig. 160). Copper. Weight, 66 grs. 
a.h. 852, 853, 854* Bare. 

Obverse—^ ILL* 

Reverse —AoP CXUil j \J 

1 Nia&m-nd-din and Bad&oni do not give any sanction for this statement of 
Ferishtah. 
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No. 302. Copper. Weight, 46 grs. Rare. 

Obverse —d^aa^ x\j *» Sax* aluLsJU ^UaL* 
Reverse — ...... ^#1 Aa-Lsll 

I avail myself of the break in the continuity of my leading 
subject afforded by a change in the dynasty of the ruling 
power at Dehli, to advert briefly to the coins of the con¬ 
temporary Muhammadan kingdoms of Kulbarga, M&lwah, 
and Gujar&t, whose independence, in the one case, grew 
out of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s difficulties towards the 
close of his reign, and in the others, took their rise from 
the weakness of the government of Firflz’s successors in 
the old capital of the Path&ns. As in the previous instance 
of the severed Jaunpur line, I propose to confine the pre¬ 
sent numismatic illustrations to representative or otherwise 
remarkable specimens of these confessed offshoots of the 
imperial coinage, subordinating, in smaller type, the more 
ample outline of each local series immediately within reach. 

I. The BASKAm Euros of the Dakhax . 1 
j juj <j\j \ > Xi >» ^ j ^lv 

MO. A.H. A.D . 3 

1 748 1347 Hasan Gango ^ 

2 759 1358 Muhammad Sh£h,£AdBi^jJl it t\j* 

^ ij**► 

1 Feriahtah, Bombay Persian Text, i. pp. 625, 730; Briggs's Ferishtah, ii. p. 
283; Captain Grant Duff's History of the Mahrattas (1826), i. p. 60 et seq .; 
Prinsep’s Essays—Useful Tables, p. 314; Elphinstone’s History of India, 
Appendix, p. 756; Elliot’s Index, pp. 331-336. 

9 The parallel dates here entered are designedly more reserved in their defini¬ 
tions than the leading scheme of comparative Hijrah and Christian eras pro¬ 
pounded at page 6, suprd. If difficulties environed the specification of exact days 
and months in the one case, they more distinctly counsel an equal reserve in 
subordinate and more obscure records. 
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HO. A.H. A.D. 

3 776 1375 Mojihid SMh A*** >li> JdkU* 

4 780 1378 D&tid Shdh (ir ». ^ ill 

5 780 1878 Mahmdd Shdh I. 

(JftfAammarf o» <A# coins.) ** W 

6 799 1897 Ghi&s-ud-dfn ^ ^jJl CjLA 

7 799 1897 Shams-ud-dfn *Ui> ^ 


8 800 1897 Ffruz Shdh (Rot Afthn) JV** 

*1* Jjb ^ *Li c-^iUSl 

9 825 1422 Ahmad Sh&h I. *U» Jjb ^ ^ 

10 838 1435 ’AM-ud-din (Ahmad) II. *l& ^ 

11 862 1457 Hum&yun (Z&lim) 5Lc ^UsL» jJj 

jJlfc *1A 

12 865 1461 NiriLm Sh£h ill ^ *l& j*UaJ 

13 867 1463 Muhammad Sh4h II. ^ s\j* 

*L$» 

14 887 1482 Mahmud Shdh II. *l& J \+s?* ^ *\j* Jyksz* 

15 924 1518 Ahmad Sh&h II. *l& J ^ 

16 927 1520 ’Ald-ud-dfn III. *U» ^ 

17 1522 Wali-ullah »U> ^ *U1^ 


18 1525 Kalim-ullah 




At the period of Hasan Gango’s death, the dominions of the 
Muhammadans in the Dakhan extended over nearly all Mahara¬ 
shtra; a small portion of Telingana, together with Raichor and 
Mudgul in the Carnatic. When Muhammad Sh£h succeeded to the 
throne, he divided the kingdom into four parts, or tara/s. In the 
course of 130 yean the territory had been greatly increased by oon- 
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quests, and under Muhammad Sh£h II. a new division was pro¬ 
posed, according to the following outline:— 

OLD DIVISIONS. NSW DIVISIONS. 

I. Kulbarga. 1 Bfjapur. 

2 Ahsan&bdd. 

II. Daulatib4d. 3 Daulat&b&d. 

4 Junir. 

III. Telingana... 5 Bajamundri. 

6 Warangol. 

IY. Ber&r.-. 7 Gawel. 

5 Mahur. 

Out of these governments arose the several dynasties of ’Adil 
Sh&hi, Nizdm Shdhi, Kutb Shdhi, Imdd Shdhi, and Barfd Shahi. 1 


No. 303. Silver. Weight, 165 grs. Very rare. Col. Guthrie. 
a.h. 797. 






V 


1 Oapt. Grant Duff’s History of the Mahrattas (London, 1826), L p. 64 
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No. 304. Silver. Gen. A. Cunningham. Very rare. 
a.h. &56. 


ILc y &ull 

2fl A 

— f —n ^ 

A#1 

Ferishtah, who was learned in Southern story, contributes 
some curious information in regard to the difficulties sur¬ 
rounding the early currencies of the Bahmani kings. He 
states that the money of Muhammad Sh&h (a.h. 759-776) 
consisted of pieces of four different denominations, in gold 
and silver, ranging from two tolahs to a quarter of a tolah 
in weight; 1 he then proceeds to describe the legends em¬ 
ployed, in which we need not follow him beyond his full 
text quoted below; but he adds an instructive notice of the 
tendency of the Dakhani Sarrafs to break up the new Muslim 




JJ1 jLc ^ 

Jk~4jc^ A— W 


Jy j\f>* XjSj ) )Lb j\ alii Ja^ ^UaL» jj ^ 1 

j Ai 4)jb j\ j wbj 4)^7 y} jj\ 

j jj j Jj ^ cyjlfA Lib LK 

Bombay text, i. p. 537. ^ j 
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money for the purpose of reconverting it into coins after 
their own ideals, bearing Hindu devices. The King is 
stated to have resorted to extreme measures to repress this 
practice, but with little effect, until he appears to have given 
the Khatrls , who had originally migrated from Dehli with 
the conquering hosts, the monopoly of verifying the current 
coin, which incidentally carried with it the far more im¬ 
portant prerogative, too well understood in loco, of precedence 
in money-changing. 

djbLs s\jAJb 4 

to 

Bombay text, i. p. 537. Jy ^ jj <U 

The most important fact to be gathered from this state¬ 
ment is that, in the southern provinces, goldsmiths and 
dealers in bullion would seem to have been authorized, by 
prescriptive right, to fabricate money at will on their own 
account, without being subjected to any check or control on 
the part of the officials of a Regal mint, supposing such an 
institution to have formed a constituent division of govern¬ 
mental polity among these still primitive nationalities, where 
intrinsic values were ordinarily checked and determined by 
the rough process of the touchstone of the village sondr , or 
tested by the equally imperfect machinery of the responsible 
authority in the urban communities, with but little reference 
to royal or other stamps. 1 

1 I hare had within my own experience, in the Saugor and Nerbuddah terri¬ 
tories, a striking instance of the direct and personal responsibilities of the officials 
of the normal Tillage communities, which quaintly illustrates the practical 
working of this testing process. A son of a Tillage sondr, in the uncertainty of 
human life, succeeded to his father’s office before he had had time to acquire the 
full knowledge of his ancestral craft, and in his new capacity was rash enough to 
put his punched attestation of genuineness upon some 350 rupees that were sub- 
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Bahicani Goins. 

The subjoined skeleton list of the coins of the Bahmani dynasty 
has been mainly derived from the collection of Gen. A. Cunningham, 
which has lately passed into the possession of Col. Guthrie. Readily 
available additions have been made from other sources; but the 
catalogue is avowedly incomplete, and is only inserted as a serial 
nucleus, to be filled in hereafter by local collectors. I must avail 
myself of this opportunity of exonerating Gen. Cunningham from 
any of the errors which may be discovered in my transcripts of the 
necessarily obscure legends of the coins of this or of the other pro¬ 
vincial dynasties now restored from the original pieces. 

The contents of these cabinets were delivered in due numismatic 
order, but the interpretation of the legends did not, even if time 
had permitted, constitute an obligational part of the transfer to the 
new owner. 

6. Muhahmad ShAh. Silver. a.h. 794, 795 (Sir W. Elliot, 797). 
(Engraved above.) 

8. Ffatjz ShAh (A^saitAbAd). Silver, a.h. 804, 807, 810, 818, 814, 817, 
818, 819, 822, 823. Manden, pL 38, fig. doclxvhi. 
ObverM—yia^] y\ J 

£"**—**}? ilA jyj? j LijJI 

Copper. Obvtrt*— } j 

10. *AlA-ui>-d!n Ahmad ShAh. Silver. a.h. 845 (Sir W. Elliot, 856). 
(Engraved above.) 

Copper, a.h. 825, 828, 834. 

AT o ^ILL* y\ dill j*** 

Copper. a.h. 842 , 843, 844, 345, 846, 854. Large coins. 

Ofotrw —^\ JJlcL A—LJb 

Xevtr*—Afr j UiJllU 

mitted to him for examination by members of his own special community. As 
these pieces proved, one and all, to be forgeries, the ordinary homely rule required 
him to replace every rupee he had so incautiously put his hand to:—it is needless 
to say that he was hopelemly ruined. See also Prinsep, Usefhl Tables, p. 27. 
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Small coins have Obverses varying from \ \ A \ \ \ to 

4b jJIjJI 

11 . HumXy^n ShIh bin Ahmad ShXh. Silver, a.h. 863. British Museum. 

y\ ijyiSl 

Air 


Obverse — 
Reverse—b\j^ 


13. Muhammad Shah bin H^mXt^n ShXh (Shams-ud-d£n). 
Silver. a.h. 880. (Sir W. Elliot) 

14. Mahm<jd. Copper. (No dates.) 


II. Kings of MXlwah and MXnd*t . 1 

a.d. 

1401 Dil&war Khdn, Ghori grjj£ 

1405 Hushang (Founds* Mdndti).* 

1434 Mohammad g^i ye U ILL» ^ 

1435 Mahmud Khtijk (defeated by Buhlol L6di), 

jjlLL. 

1482 Ghids-ud-din Khilji ^ILLj ^y ^jJI 

y*^ •>»*** 

1500 Nasir-ud-din ^ dJl d'Lc. ^ ^dJt 

1510 Mahmud II. (MuzafFar Shdh Gujardti aids him 
in 923 a.h.). 

(a.h. 937, Mdlwah annexed by Bahddur Gujardti). 

The Muslim state of Mdlwah was at its zenith under Muhammad 
Khilji. At this period its boundaries embraced the cities of Chanderi, 
Isldmdbdd, Hushangdbdd, and Kirlah (the capital of GondwarTa); 
extending on the south to the Satpurah range, on the west to the 

1 Ferishtah, Persian text, ii. p. 360; Briggs’s translation, iv. p. 167; Ain-i 
Akbari, ii. 63-68; Malcolm’s Central India (1835), i. 28; Scott’s Deckan, etc. 

3 Lat. 22° 2<T, long. 76° 27'. 


NO. A.H. 

1 804 

2 808 

3 838 

4 839 

5 887 

6 906 

7 916 
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frontier of Gujarat, and on the east to Bundelkhand; while north¬ 
wards the limits were marked by M6w&r and Harauti, with occa¬ 
sional tribute from Chftor. 1 


Husam-ud-din Hushang Ghori. 

No. 305. Silver. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. Col. Tod’s 
collection, Royal Asiatic Society, a.h. 



hI 





Arp 




’AM-ud-dfn Mahmud, KhOj\. 

No. 306. Gold. a.h. 870. 







<JJl Jllfh. ^ Jjijl 
A A ]a—1 


yLlcUH y\ jjxc 


AV 4 I 

1 Malcolm's Central India, L p. 34. 
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Malwah Coots. 

This list has also been compiled from the contents of CoL Guthrie’s 
cabinet, comprising the careful selections of Gen. Cunningham, 
obtained through many years of diligent research. 

2 . QusijC'UD-Dfjt HtjBHAno Gh6bi. 8 ilyer. (Coin engraved shore.) 

Copper. j\j Steer*—^ Uxd\ xl 

3. Copper. (?) ^ <ulS ^j* Stee r* Af ^ 

4. Mahmud, a . Gold. a.h. 870 . (Coin engraved shore.) 

b. Gold. Square. 

e. Silver and Copper. Square. Weight, 168 gn. ah. 826, 826 . 

AM UiJHL ^ 

Severtt Square him. J j&j\ j\ 

d. Copper coins of the same device, a.h. 848, 864, 866 , 867. 
e. Smaller type. a.h. 860. 

/. Copper. ah. 845, 847 , 848, 861, 857. 

ApV <d]] jlcL \ j~*\ 

jb IjjL* iiLii Ayka?* jtiajW y\ 

9- Silver and Copper. Small coins, a.h. 845 , 864 . (Debit type.) 

Obver* Ape ^ ^UJuJI 

^ jrli jjl 

A. Silver and Copper. Small coins. (Dehli obverses as above.) 

, 1 * ^ 

Margin— 

t. Small coin. Sh&di&b&d. ah. 873. 
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5. GhI&b SkXh. Gold. Weight, 168 grs. a.h. 887 . 

,_j w uji\ alu «_], w \iaUi ^ 

JSmwm— C^< ^diMl jli> llA »i }i\ 

AAV dUtali 

• H 

Margin— • * * c£ jsM“ ylaJt y\ 

Gold. Square. Weight, 169 grs. a.h. 883, 884 (British Museum, 885 , 888 ). 

AAo ^UaLJl 2 tLSs JjAJS* ^ 

With a fall design of the Swastika in the field. 

Silver. Square. Weight, 84 grs. a.h. 890 (reversed * ^ a, sic), 895, 899. 
British Museum. 

Copper. A.H. 883, 887, 894, 896, 903, 904, 905. 

Copper. Small ooins. a.h. 888 . 

6 . Nasib ShXh. Silver. Square. A.H. 907. 

*l& j*\j y\ * * Ju-JU 

jJl sw ^UaluJ\ 

Copper. a.h. 907, 914. 

7. MahxOd ShXh (’ALX-xjD-DfH). Silver. 

*L £> JjAAr* j)\ ,_> CXUJb 

disk ^UaLJI <= s^\ *l £^ 

Copper, a.h. 917, 918. 

Copper. A.H. 914. 
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III. The Muhajocapax Knees op GujahIt . 1 


NO. 

1 

A.H. 

778 

AJ>. 

1376 

2 

793 

1390 

3 

814 

1411 

4 

846 

1442 

5 

855 

1451 

6 

863 

1458 

7 

863 

— 

8 

917 

1511 

9 

932 

1525 

10 

932 

— 

11 

932 



Farhat td Mtdk, appointed Viceroy by Rrur 

Zafar Khdn supersedes him by order of Muhammad 
biu Firuz, and eventually assumes independence 
under the title of Mmaffar Shdh. yba* 

Abmad Shdh (grandson of Muzaffar Shdh) builds 
Ahmadabdd and Ahmadnagar. *l& 

Muhammad Shdh, son of Ahmad Shdh. *L& Aast" 

td* 

Kutb Shdh (conflicts with JZLmbho, Edna of 
Mdwdr). ^ 

Ddud Shdh, son of Aljmad Shdh. ^ 

Mahmud Shdh bin Muhammad, Bigara . 

Muzaffar Shdh IE. (wars with Edna Sanga). 

J yk£!* ^ J&l* 

Sikandar Shah. ^ *U» L* 

Mahmud Shdh H. bin Muzaffar Shdh. 

Bahadur Shdh.* &\J* jOa* ^ sL* 


1 Ferishtah, Bombay Persian text, ii. pp. 350, 440; Briggs, i. p. 456; i t. p. 
2 , ti teq .; Bad&oni, iiL 139; Afn-i Akbari, ii. p. 92; Bird's History of Gujar&L 
p. 174; Elphinstone, p. 761; Prinsep, Useful Tables, ii. p. 315. 

^UaLi p ^Ua3l Jju * 

—T&rlkh-i Mub&rak Shkhi MS. a.h. 778. 

* j^\ ^UaLj “ King of the land, martyr of the sea.” KOled at 

Did, in 943 a.h., by the Portuguese.—Faria e Souza. 
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HO. A.H. A.D. 

12 943 1536 Muhammad SMh Fdrkki. 

18 944 1537 Mahmud Shah HE. ^ &\J* J iyksr* 

* 1 * j&L* 

14 961 1563 Ahmad Shdh. 

15 969 1561 Muzaffiar Sh4h UI. (HMh). 

Subdivision of the kingdom, and final annexation to Akbar’s 
dominions in a.h. 980. 1 


Elphinstone gives the following outline of the possessions of this 
dynasty:—“When Gfijardt separated from Dehli, the new king 
had but a narrow territory on the plain. On the N.W. were the 
independent r&jas of Jh&lor and Sirohi, from whom he occasionally 
levied contributions. The rdja of Fdar, another BAjpdt prince, was 
in possession of the western part of the hills. . . . The rest of the 
hilly and forest tract was held by the mountain tribes of Bhils and 
Kulfs, among whom some Rdjput princes had founded petty states 
(Dongarpur, Bh&nswdrah, etc.). The peninsula was in the hands 
of nine or ten Hindu tribes, who had mostly oome from Cach and 
Sind, at different periods, some centuries before. They were pro¬ 
bably tributary, but by no means obedient. . . . The real posses¬ 
sions of the kings of Gujardt, therefore, only included the plain 
between the hills and the sea; and even of that the eastern part 


i “ The whole collection from the government lands and those assigned in Jkgir 
(in a.d. 1571) waa 5,84,00,50,000, or 5 arabt , 84 kror$, and 50 thousand Gujar&t 
imkchat ; . . there were in those dajB 100 tankchat to a rupee, and the same is 
now (a.d. 1756) reckoned at 40 ddmt, so that the whole amount would at the 
present time be equal to 5 krort 47 lakt of rupees (5,84,00,000. Editor's note). 
A sum also of 25 lakt of IK*#, and 1 kror of lbrahimit> that were two parti 
greater, being altogether equal to 5 krort 62 lakt of rupees, was collected 
annually from the kings of the Dakhan, etc."—Bud’s Gujar&t, p. 109. 

The silver currencies of the Mahmidi and Muxaffari of Gujar&t and M&lwah 
are noticed in the Ain-i Akbari, and their intrinsic values specified with reference 
to other coinages.—See Gladwin, i. p. 17; Blochmann, i. p. 23. 
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belonged to the rdja of CMmp&nfr. On the other hand, the Gujarat 
territory stretched along the sea to the 8.E., so as to include the 
city of Surat and some of the country beyond it” 



ill J ^ 


Ahmad Sh£h. 

No. 307. Silver. Weight, 172 grs. a.h. 828. Col. Guthrie. 




* —k. 




- A jJl-cw 



ArA 


Mahmud bin Latif. 

No. 308. Gold. Weight, 188 grs. a.h. 960 . Col. Guthrie. 




yUJUJl jJJU jjyt 

t-,« Vt., i ^ 
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GtoabIt Coins. 

3. NXsir-tjd-dIn Ahead. Silver, 
a. a*r, 828. (Engraved above.) 

b. Variety rimilar to a, but with square area on the reverse. Weight, 175 gn. 
Copper. Small coins, A.H. 848. 

2fLwi ja>>! j 

b. Variety, in two sixes. Square area reverse. a.h. 880, 881, 837, 840, 843, 

845, 846. 

4. Gniis-ra-Dix Muhammad, a. Small coins. Copper, a.h. 840, 850. 

^UsaLJI #l£» j LJjJl cl^Lc. 

5. Square coins, a.h. 856 ? Similar legends, with the prefix of 
u lLUI on one faoe and ^ on the other. 

7. Mahm 6 d. Silytr. a.h, 891,908, Oil. 

Silver and Copper. a.h. 870. 

Copper. a.h. 869, 900, 909, 917. 

8 . Uuiimx ShAh* Gold. E.L collection. a.h. 929. Silver. 
Copper, a.h. 922, 928, 924, 928. 

10 . Mahmud II. Silver. 

11 . Bahadur (Kutb-ud-d£n). Silver. 

Copper. a.h. 987, 988, 940 . 

IP J-iill y>\ UjJl ^ 

u llaLJ\ jsAoaW 

13. Mahmud bin Latu III. (Kutb.uihd£n). 

Gold. a.h. 946, 947, 950, (960, engraved above). 

Silver. Struck at Muhammad&b&d. a.h. 961. 

Copper. A^. 946, 947, 949. 

14. Ahmad ShIh (Xutb-ud-dI n). 

Silver. a.h. 968. Copper. A.H. 961. 

15. Muxapfar Shah bin MahmOd. Gold. Weight, 185 grs. a.h. 977 . 
Silver. a.h. 969, 979. Copper. a.h. 969, 971, 978. 

j LijJl j* aJI 

1 vv ^UnLJl $1£ sLh» yUi* 

28 
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Another contemporary dynasty, whose history is closely 
interwoven with the annals of Dehli, M&lwah, and Gujar&t, 
claims a passing notice, both for the heroism of its leaders, 
the interest attaching to the recovery of power by the 
Hindus, and the re-establishment of a kingdom which might 
possibly have progressed into a more permanent form had its 
adversaries been confined to the detached and weakened 
Muslim monarchies encircling its frontiers, but which was 
destined to fall, with the surrounding states of hostile creed, 
before the assaults of the alien Mughals, whom B&bar led 
into India. 

Khumbo’s victory over the combined Muhammadan forces 
of M&lwah and Gujar&t is commemorated by the costly “pillar 
of victory,” at Chitor, an engraving of which faces this page . 1 
And Sanga’s valour and success are alike proclaimed by his 
Hindi! title of the “Kalas (or pinnacle) of M£war’s glory,”* 
and as frankly acknowledged in his conqueror’s own memoirs. 

Khuvbo’s Monumental “ Jaya Stambha.” 

“ The only thing in India to compare with this pillar of victory, erected by R6 m 
K hoombo on hit defeat of the combined armiet of Malwa and Qujar&t, it the Kutb Min&r 
at Dehli. This column it 122 feet in height, the breadth of each face at the bate it Zb feet. 
It hat nine dietinct ttoriee. Around the chamber on the ninth story had been arranged on 
black marble tablets the whole genealogy of the Ednas of Chitor. Only one slab remains, 
the inscription on which records that *in Samvat, 1515, the temple of Brimha wot founded, 
and thit year . . . this KMrut Stambha was finished.*”—Tod, ii. 761. The subjoined 
engraving is taken from Fergutson*s History of Architecture, ii. p. 6S5. 

1 Another memorial of this success was preserved in the family, and finally passed 
into the possession of B&bar, who tells us that “when B&na Sanga defeated Sult&n 
Mahmtid and made him prisoner, the Sult&n had on a splendid crown cap (Tdji 
hxUdh) and golden girdle, which fell into the hands of the Pagan, who, when he 
set Sult&n Mahmdd at liberty, returned them. They were now with Bikramajit. 
His elder brother, Ratansi, who had succeeded to his father as R&na, and who was 
now in possession of Chitor, had sent to desire his younger brother to give them 
np to him, which he refused to do. By the persons who now come to wait upon 
me, he now sent me this crown and golden girdle."—Erskine’s Memoirs of B&bar, 
p. 385. 

* Tod's B&jasthan, i. p. 299. 
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The Gehlot Knres of M£wab. 


•AXYAT. 

1331 

AJ. 

1275 

Chitcr captured by ’Ali-ud-dfn. 

1357 

1301 

Accession of Hamir. He recovers Chftor. 

1421 

1365 

KhaitaL 

1439 

1373 

TAlrliy. R4n<L 

1454 

1398 

Mokulji. 

1475 

1419 

Kumbho. (Defeats the armies of Gujardt and 
M&lwah, and captures Mahmud Khilji in 
a.d. 1440.) 

1525 

1469 

Ooda. 

1530 

1474 

Baimal. 

1565 

1509 

Sanga. 1 (Finally defeated by Bdbar, at Kanwa, 


in 1527 a.d.) 


Goins of Rana Kumbho and of his grandson, Sanga, were 
engraved and published by James Prinsep in 1835.’ 

No. 309. Copper. Square. Fig. 26. Prinsep. 

Obverse —qppv Kambhaka , with the symbol jjj : dotted margin out¬ 
side the square area. 

Reverse—EkUnga (the celebrated temple near OodipAr).* 

1 Singram Sing , u the lion of war.'*—Tod, i. p. 292. 

* Jour. As. Soo. Bengal, pi. iv. figs. 24, 25, 26. See also Prinaep’s Essays, 
toI. i. p. 298, pi. zxiy. Prinsep was able to decipher only two letters of the name 
of Kumbho The full reading has been communicated to me by General 

Cunningham, who is in possession of better specimens of the coins in question. 

8 “ The strange gods of the Jumna and Ganges hare withdrawn a portion of 
the zeal of the Gehlotes from their patron divinity Eklinga, whose diwhn (Skiing 
ka diwdn) or vicegerent is the R&na. The temple of Eklinga, situated in one of 
the narrow defiles leading to the capital (six miles north of Oodipdr) is an imm ense 
structure, though more sumptuous than elegant. It is built entirely of white 
marble, most elaborately carved and embellished. . . . The brazen bull, placed 
under his own dome, facing the sanctuary of the phallus, is nearly of the natural 
size, in a recumbent posture. It is cast (hollow) of good shape, highly polished, 
and without flaw, except where the hammer of the Tatar had opened a passage in 
the hollow of the flank in search of treasure.”—Tod, L pp. 222, 515. 
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The jealousy displayed by Mahmtid Khiljl at Edna Kum- 
bho’s presuming to coin money is amusingly recorded by 
Ferishtah. 

(^UtaL* |#b1 {*3 

j jj (Jij° ^\j 

O vl? \j\j *L» J fcjburrfjj ^tu Cd l g J 

OlSmi^S tj^ujCuLo t —jljjjl 

—Ferishtah, text, ii. p. 496; Briggs, ir. p. 221. 

Basra. 

No. 310. Copper. Sam vat, 1580; a.d. 1523. Figs. 24,25. Prinsep. 
Obverse—^ T^T <JW T Wl Sri Sangrama Shkho. Sam. 1580. 

Rever$e —Trisul and Swastika emblems. 


Thirty-second King (a.h. 855 1 -894 ; a.d. 1450 - 1488 ). 

The vigorous rule of the Afghdn Buhlol L6di offers a strong 
contrast to the inane weakness of the sway of the two mis¬ 
called Syuds who preceded him. His lengthened supremacy 
of thirty-eight years, however, affords but little of variety 
to dilate upon. The principal characteristics of his domina¬ 
tion being defined in the energetic and successful subjection 
of his local governors, and a prolonged war, marked by the 
utmost determination on both sides, with the kings of Jaun- 

1 Buhl61’s actual aooeasion is fixed, in the History of the Afghtas, edited by 
Dora, at 17th Babt’ol awwal, 855 jlh. Vide page 46, edit Oriental Translation 
Fund. Nix&m-ud-din and Badfcmi concur. 
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pur: for a long time neither one party nor the other can be 
said to have obtained any very decided advantage, such as 
might have been expected to result from the great efforts 
made on either side. The balance of success generally ter¬ 
minated in favour of the monarch of Dehli; and at length, 
in the year 893 a.h., after a twenty-six years’ war, he 
finally re-annexed the kingdom of Jaunpur to his own 
empire. It is recorded of this Sult&n, that, unlike Eastern 
monarchs in general, he was no respecter of pomps and 
ceremonies, remarking “that it was enough for him that 
the world knew he was king, without his making a vain 
parade of royalty.” 


No. 311 (pi. v. fig. 162). Silver (impure). Average weight, 144*4 
grs. Common. a.h. 858, 859, 860, 861, 863, 876, 879, 882, 
887, 888, 889, 890, 892, 893, 895. 





^_1—c. j— 

J j l — < i 

U l-., 


* * r 




No. 312. Silver and Copper. Weight, 52 grs. 
Obverse —CJpiar ^UaLi *\J* 

Reverse —teiSU- 


No. 313. Copper. Average weight, 71 grs. a.h. 855, 863, 865, 
866, 867, 868, 869, 873, 875, 877, 878, 879, 887, 888. 

Obverse —jrlfc 

Reverse — j\j 
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No. 314. Copper. Weight, 67 gre. a.h. 886, 889, 893, 894. 
Obveru —Legend similar to No. 313. 

AAl * * 


No. 315. 


Copper. 


Obvsne} 


Average weight, 140 grs. 
879, 892. 

Centre—*lA 
Margin—^UaLJl 


a.h. #77, 878, 




I subjoin the results of some assays of coins of Buhlol 
Lodi and his son Sikandar, conducted under the native 


process:— 

1. a.h. 858. 

2. a.h. 859. 

3. a.h. 882. 

4. a.h. 893. 


Wt. 138 grs. Result—Silver, 0 gre. (No. 311.) 

Wt. 143 grs. Result—Silver, 15*3 gre. (No. 311.) 

Wt. 145 gre. Result—Silver, 14 gre. (No. 311.) 

Wt. 141 grs. Result—Silver, 6*7 gre. (No. 311.) 


Sikandar bin BuhloL 


5. 

6 . 


7. 

8 . 


9. 


a.h. 904. Wt. 136 gre. Result—Silver, 7 gre. (No. 316.) 

a.h. 910. Wt. 134 gre. r Assayed together, total \ (No. 316.) 

a.h. 918. Wt 139 gre. J result, a mere traoe j (No. 316.) 

a.h. 919. Wt. 139 gre. \ of silver. ) (No. 316.) 

a.h. ? Wt 137 gre. Result—Silver, 5 grs. (No. 316.) 


NOTE ON THE COINS OF BUHLOL LODI. 

Amid the chance references to the cost of articles of every¬ 
day consumption and other current prices to be found in the 
works of Indian authors, who flourished shortly after the 
reign of Buhldl Lodi, we meet with frequent repetition of 
the term Buhldli, as applied to a recognized and quasi- 
standard coin of the period. 1 Abdl Fazl, the comprehensive 

1 “ In Ibr4him bin Sikandar's time, corn, clothes, and every kind of merchan¬ 
dise, were cheaper than they had ever been known to be in any other reign, 
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recapitulator of the various independent currencies assimil¬ 
ated or adapted by his patron, Akbar, had already suffi¬ 
ciently declared its intrinsic value as ^th part of a rupee, 1 
and its weight as 1 tolah, 8 mashas , and 7 ratis, though, there 
were conflicting opinions as to the exact sum represented 
by the figures in question. In addition to these identifica¬ 
tions, the Buhldli was stated to have succeeded to the previous 
functions of the paisa, and to have constituted the connecting 
link between that coin and the ddm, in which the entire 

except, perhaps, in the time of Snlt&n ’Al&-ud-din Kkity. ... In the time of 
Sikandar, also, the markets were re ry cheap, but still not so much so as in the 
time of Ibr&him. Ten maunds of com oould be purchased for one Buhldli ; Are 
sirs of clarified batter, and ten yards of cloth, could be purchased for the same 
coin. If one (man) offered four mamds (of com) for the J Bykldli, another would 
offer five, and some even more than that, until at last ... ten mounds would sell 
for a Buhldli. Gold and silver were only procurable with the greatest difficulty. 
A horseman received five tankas a month, and if any one spent 100 Umkas he 
might be considered to be possessed of great wealth. If a traveller wished to 
proceed from Dehli to Agra, one Buhldli would suffice for the expenses of himself, 
his hone, and four attendants.”—Elliot’s Index, pp. 273,292, quoting the “Zubdat 
ul Tawfcrikh” of Nfir ul Hajfr. The work is an expansion and amplification of 
his father's T&rikh Halfki, which was composed in a.h. 1005 (a.d. 1596-7). 
Abd ul Ha& states that after completing bis selections from Zlk Band, be was 
indebted to the T6iikh-i Bah&dur Sh&hi, of S&m Snlt&n Bah&dur Gujr&ti, for his 
information down to the close of the reign of Buhl61 L6di, and thereafter his 
knowledge was derived from verbal and personal investigations. 

j duAy CSi d& jslJ 1 

<U mJ \jJ \ +MX9T mmm ^yM0 ^ O U 

<u , JL (-5-oU-^O, Jii <~tji 

—Ain Akbari, Calcutta text, p. 27; Gladwin’s translation, i. p. 35; Bloch- 
mann’s ditto, p. 31. The passage in question goes on to explain, that in Akbar’s 
time the term jital had been so far modified in its meaning and application as to 
have come to he used as a definition for an imaginary division , u in account,* 1 of 
A of a ddm. 
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revenues of the State were assessed under the Great Mughal. 
These definitions, however apparently complete, left several 
practical points undetermined; it was not expressly stated 
whether the BuhUli was composed of copper, or of the mixed 
compromise of metals, so exaggeratedly favoured in the con¬ 
temporary mint system: the preferable inference certainly 
pointed to the former conclusion, but, on the other hand, 
there was no such copper piece of Buhl61 Lddi to be found, 
in the whole range of modem collections, as would at all 
assimilate with the heavy mass of that metal rising up to, 
if not over, 323*5625 grains, which clearly constituted the 
authorised coined d4m of Shir Sh&h and his imitator, Akbar. 

Moreover, the subject was encumbered with an altered 
scale of proportions, both in the official increase of the 
weight of the silver coins under Shir Sh&h, and the sub¬ 
sidiary question of the simultaneous advance of the copper 
standard, or a possible re-adjustment of conflicting ratios 
dependent upon progressive changes in the values of the 
two metals. Shir Sh&h’s rupee, with which he replaoed the 
old lankah, avowedly involved an advance of 3 grains upon 
the old standard of 175 grains; and I shall be in a position 
to show in detail from his own coins the relative increments, 
which, however, form only a secondary portion of the pre¬ 
sent argument. 

But what the new numismatic data, aided by stray waifs 
from written history and tradition enable us now to assert is, 
that the paisa, wherever it obtained its more modem name, 
was simply, to all intents and purposes, the mere successor 
of the double kdrsha of remote antiquity, one of the primitive 
measures of copper adverted to in the " Laws of Manu,” 1 

1 Kdrsbm wrf a; Tanfl, Kdm, “etili;” Tod*, Km; China**, "Cash;” 
the Kahdpana of Qejioa (Mthswanao), and the Wertara Gave Inscription*. 
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and whose exact counterpart, singular to say, declares itself 
in the earliest scheme of Egyptian Metrology under the 
nearly parallel term, which the hieroglyphics render as 2 
KeT. 1 

To all appearance the recognized weight retained in full 
its theoretical place and position in India, though practically 
as tangible money it is found to be represented by two single 
kdr&ha pieces. Of this latter coin of 140 grains, we can quote 
continuous examples, ranging from the archaic copper coins 
of R&madatta’ to the coarse mintages of the early Path&ns, 3 
and onwards, in consecutive order, till Buhlol Lodi assimi¬ 
lated their fabric to the type and execution of his mintages 
in the higher metals; but the vitality and immutability of 
the ancient measure is proved triumphantly by its accept¬ 
ance, so to say, intact, in all the minor mints under B&bar, 

The Mit&ksharh (circa aj>. 1049) defines the Kdrchika as “measured by a 
Kdrsha (Karshenonmita)” and the copper K&rsha itself is described as 1 Vfm- 
racya Vikdra, or “ copper transformed,” t.s. worked up from its crude metallic 
state into some generally recognized form.—Wilson, Ariana Antique, p. 404; 
Prinsep’s Essays, L p. 63; G. Biihler, Bombay Branch Jour. Boy. As. Soc. 
October, 1868; Cowell, in Elphinstone, p. 89; Bnmonf, Intro, k l’Hist Bad. 
pp. 236, 268; Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism, pp. 119, etc.: Bombay Jour. 
As. Soc. (1863) (1864) p. 1.; Inscriptions, pp. 3, 9, (1862) p. 1, and (1868) p. 1, 
et teq. See also YfijnsYalkya, § 363; Amaru Kosha, ii. pp. 9, 86. 

1 Ancient Egyptian Weights. 


A. 

Circa 

1400 grains sMeN, or YTeN (Maneh?). 

B. 

Circa 

700 grains=6 KeT. 

0 . 

Circa 

280 grains=(2 KeT). 

D. 

Circa 

140 grains=KeT. 

E. 

Circa 

70 grains = (J KeT). 


The copper coins of the Ptolemies follow this standard; their gold and sQver 
standards adhere to the Aeginetan weight.—B. 8. Poole, Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, iii. p. 1732. 

* Prinsep’s Essays, L p. 216, pi. xx. figs. 47,48. 

* Balban's copper coin, No. 114, seems to hare been a half kdrtha. So also 
the piece of Jal61-ud-din Firfix, No. 123, and others in succession. 
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where copper was struck as an inferior metal, and 
assert its own value, for, to its surface, the conqueror, 
mg the custom of the west, declined to attach his nam< 

The author of the “ Institutes of the Emperor A 
gives a second or alternative definition of the value a 
trinsic contents of the assimilated paisa , Buhldli, or t 
equal to five tanks. Whatever doubt might once have 
as to the measure of this weight, is now satisfactorily 
rest by the coins themselves; the tank, in short, is 
the old dharana of 32 ratis (or 56 grains) 1 which, e 
the remote period of the crude tabulation of weights, 
the simple nomenclature of the seeds of the earth 
whence their denominations were chiefly obtaine( 
already acquired the optional name of purdna, “ old.” 

The two systems are fully represented in the < 
coinage of the Path&ns, and conjointly offered consi< 
facilities for the settlement of broken change. 1 
double kdrshas, or 80 current single kdrshas, or 16' 
kdrshas (No. 183), were equal to 200 copper tanks , eii 
which amounts represented the established value of a 
tankah.* 

In respect to the weights of copper, in either ca 
totals ran 280 grains x 40=11200 grains, and 66 > 
11200 grains. 

These figures have an additional importance in the ] 


1 See p. 221 anth, B&bar’s Table of Weights, 32 rati*=\ tang . 

* Six H. Elliot has preserved a carious record of the practical workii 
intricate sab-divisional exchanges of the lower coinage under the head of 
the Dehli territory, the term is applied to the sub- 


of a village. Thus in Gopfilptir, of Bohtak, there are 150 damrU , eat 
being equivalent to twenty-five kaehcha bighat. But damri is commonl 
as a nominal coin, equal to 3£ or S J ddmt ; or between two and three ga 
that a damri varies from 8 to 12 cowrit, according to the good-will and 
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instance, as they establish conclusively what was heretofore 
somewhat of a matter of conjecture, 1 that the ratio of copper 
to silver was 64:1 (11200-^175=64). 

of unscrupulous Banyas. It may be useful to subjoin from the ‘Diwfen Pnwmd * 
a table showing the value of damrU and ddme :— 


1 damri .. 




. «i 

» •••••• 

1 chhaddm. 

8 „ . 

. H 

)» 


4 .. 

. 12$ 

n . 

1 adhela . 

« „ . 


ii • 


« „ . 

. 18* 

ii •••••• 

$ paita. 

1 . . 


ii 


8 „ . 

. 26 


1 PUBJL. 

» „ . 

28 

ii 

10 „ . 

. 81$ 

„ •••«•• 

i$ » 

11 . 

. 34$ 

tt 


12 „ . 


ft .. 

i$ » 

is „ . 


i» 


14 . 

. 44 


if » 

1« * . 


|| •••••• 

9f 

16 . 


|| •«•••• 

1 Taka. 


The table is given with some slight variations in the * Zubdatu’l Kaw&nin,’ but 
in neither are the smaller fractional amounts given with correctness/' Sir H. 
Elliot, at the same time, is careful to warn us that the popular ddme quoted in 
this table have nothing in common with the ddm of Akbaris revenue aooounts 
(iL p. 81). 

> “ The tale of shells compared to weight of silver may be taken on the autho¬ 
rity of the Zllavati :—20 kapardakae (shells or cowries) =1 kdklni ; 4 hdJcbu = 
l pana, karehdpana , or hdrehiha; 16 pana ( = 1 pur dna of shells) »1 thermm (of 
silver); 16 thermae =1 niekka (of silver). It may be inferred that one shell is 
valued at 1 raktika of copper; 1 pana of shells at 1 pana of copper; and 64 p mete 
at one ttlaha of silver, which is equal in weight to 1 pana of copper. And it 
seems remarkable that the comparative value of silver, copper, and shells, is nearly 
the same at this time [1798] as it was in the days of Bhdehara /' 

The comparative value of silver and copper was the same in the reign ofAkbar. 
For the ddm, weighing 6 tdnke, or 20 mdehae of copper, was valued at the l-40th 
of the Jal&li rupee, weighing 12} mdehae of pure silver; whence we have again 
the proportion of 64:1.—H. T. Oolebrooke, Asiatic Researches, v. p. 92. 

[Colebrooke was in error in regard to the relative value of silver and copper 
obtaining in Akbaris time, as will be shown hereafter.] 
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Thirty-Third Kino (a.h. 894-923; a.d. 1488-1517). 

Some time before bis decease, Buhlol had nominated as bis 
successor bis son Niz&m, who, not altogether without op¬ 
position! ascended the inperial mamad under the title of 
Sikandar Sh&h. In the division of his dominions in 
883 a.h., the Sult&n had assigned the kingdom of Jaimptir 
to his son B&rbak. On attaining supreme power, Sikandar 
demanded the nominal allegiance of his brother in the still 
cherished recitation of his own name in the public prayers 
of the country over which B&rbak ruled; this homage being 
denied, it was deemed necessary to compel its concession by 
force of arms. In the action which ensued, B&rbak was 
worsted, but was subsequently forgiven, and reinstated in 
his government. During the succeeding years the Sult&n 
was occupied in the subjection of Sult&n Sharf, which was 
completed by the capture of his stronghold of Bi&na, and in 
the suppression of two somewhat formidable insurrections 
in Jaunpur and Oude. In 897 a.h., Sikandar extended his 
conquests over the whole of Bih&r, dispossessing Husain, 
the last of the regal line of the Sharkis, who was forced to 
take refuge with ’Al&-ud-din, king of Bengal With this 
monarch the ruler of Dehli arrived at a satisfactory under¬ 
standing, involving a mutual recognition of boundaries and 
other rights. In 909 A.H., the Sult&n, for the first time, 
fixed his residence at Agrah, which henceforth was to super¬ 
sede Dehli as the metropolis of Hindust&n. Sikandar’s reign 
was disgraced by an unusual display of bigotry, evidenced 
principally in a persevering destruction of Hindu temples, 
on the sites of which were raised Muslim mosques. 
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No. 816 (pi. t. fig. 167). Copper. Average weight, 189 grs. 
a.h. 894, 895, 896, 898, 900, 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 906 
907. 908. 909. 910. 911. 912. 913. 914. 915. 916. 917. 918. 


919, 920. 

u r*j 

j .* 

toiHxt PA 1 —rt. 


A j.V L-C. 

^jUoLm) #1*9 Jjl 

^-L&J Cl^aaC 


No. 317. Copper. Average weight, 65-3 grs. 
a.h. 905, 907. 

Obverse — 

Reverse —C^ji cw 


NOTE ON SIKANDAE LODI’S COINAGE 

As Buhlol Lodi’s name is associated with a fixed money 
value in account, involving a seeming return to a partially 
obscured system of reckoning, so his son Sikandar’s title is 
identified with a coinage which took a more definite and 
prominent position amid the succeeding currencies of the 
land. These two issues, confessedly composed of different 
metals, might at first sight be supposed to have but little in 
common; but on a more close examination the Sikandari 
tankah is found to have formed the connecting link between 
the Buhlhli and the ddm of Shir Sh&h; there is one break, 
however, in the completeness of this continuity, inasmuch as 
the Buhldli was made up of two karshas , while the Sikandari 
tankah doubled that amount; twenty pieces constituting the 
change for a silver tankah , instead of the 40 Buhldlis or 80 
karshas of the previous scheme of exchange. 
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In the one case the design seems to have been to reintro¬ 
duce the division by 40 to the supercession of the complicated 
64 kdnis , with its attendant gradational proportions of silver 
and copper; in the second instance, the same motive is more 
definitely developed in the rate established of 20 Sikandaris 
to the silver tankah , and the complete rejection of all traces 
of 64ths, inasmuch as the value of the new piece would not 
accord with any of the established kdni pieces, nor would it 
even range with an imaginary division of half a Shashkdni . 
The reverting to the alloy of mixed silver and copper re¬ 
gained all the old advantages of the portability of the coin, 
and all objection to the use of composite metal was removed 
in the limitation of the entire issue to one average value; 
while, on the other hand, the difficulty and loss incident to the 
recovery of the silver from this money for the construction of 
ornaments, etc., secured for it a permanency in its coined form 
which pure silver and gold could never have commanded. 

The estimate of intrinsic contents derived from the ac¬ 
companying Assay Table gives the rough average of silver 
to each coin as 5*647 grains; and adding the price of the 
copper basis at the rate of 64 copper to one of silver, we get 
something over a total silver value of 7*747 grains. 1 The 
parallel -^th of the 175 grains of the full silver tankah would 
be 8*750 grains, so that the combined metals furnish a very 

1 This is merely a tentative calculation, taking 41 coins to the lb. (it should be 
more exactly41-142). Then 299*1148 X 24 = 7178-7552-r41 =175*09208-f-31 = 
5-64813, average grains of silver per coin. Copper contents remaining, 140—5*648 = 
134*353, at 64 grains per grain of silver=2*0989 grains, or a total silver value of 
7*74703 grains. Gen. Cunningham's assay, by the native process, gives a much lower 
average of silver contents, rising only to 4*18 grains per coin. See p. 324, anti. 
But in neither one case nor the other need we expect any very uniform results. 
The Calcutta table itself furnishes ample evidence of the irregularity of the action 
of the Dehli Mint, which we have seen, by Firtiz's own confession (p. 281), had 
very much its own way in regard to the equitable value of the mixed metal coins 
put forth from time to time. 
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fair approximation to the value theoretically required, espe¬ 
cially if we make allowances for the very imperfect manner 
in which the two metals were obviously amalgamated and 
distributed in the general mass. 

List of Dehli Coins, composed of silver and oopper, in varying 
proportions, forwarded to the Calcutta Mint for examination by 
Edward Thomas, Esq., C.S., 10th Jane, 1853. 


AJL 

Reference to 
Number* of Cota* in 
•• Pathto 8nlt£na." 

Weight in Groin*. 

Dwt*. 

Fine SUtbt, pm IK 

895 

SlKANDAX BuHl6l. 

Ho. 816. 

148-488 

1-900 

896 

If 

142*163 

2*025 

„ 

99 

142*936 

1*925 

i> 

99 

138*913 

1-615 

99 

91 

140*088 

2200 

898 

99 

141*500 

1-5625 

900 

99 

140*800 

2*6000 

99 

99 

127*600 

3*0125 

903 

99 

143*100 

4*650 

904 

99 

142*500 

5*624 

907 

99 

143*250 

15*5 

99 

99 

141*150 

16-0 

99 

91 

139*900 

160 

905 

11 

144*500 

17*5 

909 

If 

141*500 

15*0 

910 

II 

140*200 

15*0 

912 

II 

142*500 

12*0 

n 

II 

185*500 

15*0 

913 

II 

132*250 

15*0 

99 

II 

140*750 

15*0 

914 

II 

140*000 

15*0 

99 

19 

138*500 

15*5 

99 

99 

141*000 

16*5 

99 

99 

140*500 

16*0 

918 

99 

138-250 

10*0 

99 

99 

133*250 

10*0 


\ 

99 

139*750 

9*0 


99 

125*000 

8*0 

J I* 

99 

135*250 

32*0 


99 

137*250 

8*0 


99 

137*500 

8*0 

umim 



299*1140 
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Under the written evidence of contemporary and other 
authors, the authoritative value of the Sikandari is equally 
well established in its full identity. B&bar, in his Memoirs, 
adverts to his own gift to his son Hum&yun, on the occasion 
of the distribution of the accumulated treasures of the Lddis, 
as amounting to “70 late,” we must conclude of current coin. 
Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad specifies the like sum of undefined but 
manifestly ordinary coin; 1 Khwandamir more explicitly de¬ 
signates the gift as being composed of Sikandari tankahs ;• 
and Eerishtah, to complete the definition, capitalizes the sum 
in more modern currencies as “350,000 rupees,” 3 which de¬ 
termines the ruling value of the piece at two ddms, or a 
sufficient approach to the amount which the intrinsic contents 
of the coins now assayed would average. Furthermore, the 
system of computing by double dams was clearly widely spread 
and of very general acceptance; 4 so much so that Akbar him¬ 
self is found to have provided a special copper coin of that 
denomination, truly of very inconvenient proportions, 5 seem- 

1 Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad Bakhthi, who wax learned in currencies, fixes the 
sum of 44 70 l*k*” as given to Hum&yfin, hut there is no specification of any 
particular coin. The text runs—yj*jlu Sy 

p. 132, E.I. MS., eto. 

1 I have little hesitation in correcting his 44 7 laks” into 70. Most of these 
references were collected by Erskine (History of B&bar and Hum&yfin, ii. p. 544). 
He, however, missed the passage from Nix&m-ud-dfn; and in the absenoe of the 
coins, properly hesitated to correct the seven lak* of Khwandamir, whose informa¬ 
tion was otherwise most exact, as he was a contemporary and well-informed 
author. See Elliot’s Index, p. 108 ; Ferishtah, Briggs, ii. p. 48. 

* JUjjy j\y> Jwp. M2. Xhftfl Khta Ium — f 4*1 

p. 63, Calontto text. 1 gju iLj j\ja> »lacw 

* See Sir H. Elliot’s table, quoted p. 864; Erskine's B&bar, i. pp. 642-4. 

6 Such a piece is extant in the British Museum, weighing 664 grains, an 

24 
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ingly more designed to meet the contingency of an appeal 
to such a weight in its legalized form than for any purposes 
of practical utility in the general circulation. 

T. Inscriptions at Dxhli or Sixandab bin Buhlol. 

1. Dated a.h. 903, on the Darg&h of Yusaf ]£at£L 

2. Dated a.h. 906, on the bastion of Shah&b-ud-dfn T&j Kh£o. 

3. Dated a.h. 909, on the lower entranoe of the Kutb Miudr. 

4. Dated a.h. 912, to the following effect:— 

jjJocJl (jlLLi U-JjJ Jkf* 

bj ij UaSui ^ aIII ^I LL i x\ m 0 jj^Li 

J iAJEf* 3f JCJ Ju ^ \ 

4jU a »t j j j *L s > &«» L lU 

5. Dated a.h. 913, on the arch of the Ma^barah of Firux Sh£h 
(p. 310, ants). 


THE YARD MEASURE OR GAZ OF SIKANDAR LO'DI. 

Abdl Eazl, in noticing the various descriptions of yard- 
measures introduced at different times into Hinddst&n, makes 
incidental mention of certain coins designated Sikandaris— 
upon the basis of a given number of diameters of which the 
gaz of Sikandar Lodi was authoritatively defined. The class 
of money described under No. 316 evidently furnished, among 
other uses, the data for this singularly defined measure. Any 
tyro in Indian Numismatics, under whose eye specimens of 
this mintage may chance to pass, cannot fail to remark that, 
imperfect as their configuration undoubtedly is, as compared 

amouot which is rather orer the estimated ratio; but the coin is sharp, unworn, 
and is, perhaps, affected by the oxydation of its once clear surface. 
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with oar modem machine-struck money—yet, that they hold 
a high place among their predecessors in respect to their 
improved circularity of form, and general uniformity of 
diameter—points which had certainly been less regarded in 
the earlier products of the Dehli mints. 

The passage alluded to is to the following textual effect:— 

8j\ Jj\ j y 

♦ a\ji j ^ I 

lA-*j ) v/ - J ^ 1 

CU;Uc j C^-vC^j ji> L^uJol 

—Calcutta text, p. 296. 

With a view to make these coins, even at the present day, 
contribute towards our knowledge of the true length of this 
ga% 9 which is still a vexctia qucestio, I have carefully measured 
a set of 42 of these pieces, arranged in one continuous line; 
the result is, that the completion of the 30th inch of our 
measure falls exactly opposite the centre of the 42nd coin. 

The specimens selected for trial have not been picked, be¬ 
yond the rejection of five very palpably worn pieces, out of 
the total 48 of Mr. Bayley’s coins, which I have at my dis¬ 
posal. 

The return now obtained I should be disposed to look upon 
as slightly below the original standard, notwithstanding that 
it differs from the determination of the measure put forth by 
Prinsep; 1 but I must add that Prinsep himself distrusted 
1 Prinsep* s Essays, Useful Tables, pp. 123, 126. 
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his own materials, and was evidently prepared to admit a 
higher rate than he entered in his leading table. 

Since the observations here reproduced were printed at 
Dehli, in 1851, Gen. Cunningham has examined the general 
question, from an independent point of view, and to establish 
other coincidencies. 1 His measurement of the given number 
of Sikandaris is found slightly to exceed the above amount; 
this result I was, to a certain extent, prepared for, though I 
did not anticipate so close, and I may say satisfactory, an 
approximation to my own tentative returns. The very nature 
of the materials, constructed, as we have reason to suppose, 
from a hammered bar or imperfectly cast rod of mixed silver 
and copper (under the similitude of a light crowbar), divided 
off in cross sections to form the individual coins,* did not en¬ 
courage us to expect any approach to the accuracy of modern 

1 General Cunningham remarks—“ To determine the exact value of those mea¬ 
sures we must have recourse to the unit from which they were raised. This is 
the angula, or ‘ finger/ which in India is somewhat under three-quarters of an 
inch. By my measurement of 42 copper coins of Sikandar L6di, which we know 
to have been adjusted to fingers’ breadths, the angula is *72976 of an inch. Hr. 
Thomas makes it slightly less, or *72289. The mean of our measurements is 
*72632 of an inch, which may be adopted as the real value of the Indian finger, 
or angula, as I found the actual measure of many native fingers to be invariably 
under three-quarters of an inch. According to this value, the Aosta, or cubit, of 
24 angulas, would be equal to 17*43168 inches, and the dhanuy or bow, of 96 
angulas, would be 6*81 feet But as 100 dAanus make one nalwa, and 100 nahoas 
make one krofa or hot, it seems probable that the dhanu must have oontained 100 
angulas to preserve the centenary scale (the same confusion of the numbers 96 
and 100 exists in the monetary scale, in which we have 2 bdraganis, or twelvers, 
equal to 1 punchy or twenty-fiver). According to this view, the Aosta, or cubit, 
would have contained 25 fingers instead of 24, and its value would have been 
18*158 inches, which is still below many of the existing hastas , or cubits, of the 
Indian B&zhrs. Adopting this value of the Aosta, the higher measures would . „ 
give 6052 feet for the krofa, • . or within 15 feet of that derived from the state¬ 
ment of Megasthenes.”—The Ancient Geography of India, by Gen. A. Cunning- 
ham. p. 575. (London: Triibner & Co., 1871.) 

* See anti, pp. 225 note, 229; Gladwin’s Ayin-i-Akbari, ii. p. 15. 
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mechanical appliances, and to all appearance the presiding 
authorities of the period scarcely contemplated exceptional 
exactitude in this summary but ever-ready test. No doubt 
the fiscal administrators were furnished with critical official 
standards, but the immediate object in view in the present 
adjustment seems to have been to supply the mass of un¬ 
lettered purchasers with a prompt means of checking the 
professional frauds of the shopkeepers, 1 so that the simple 
exhibition of a row of Sikandaris, the leading current coin of 
the realm, on the counter, would on the instant determine the 
fullness or deficiency of the tradesman’s yard; constituting, 
in brief, a popular ready-reckoner, especially adapted to the 
notions and traditions of the indigenes. I freely accept Abtil 
Fazl’s suggestion, that this gaz was no new measure of length 
introduced by Sikandar; the original (and possibly aboriginal) 
gaz was already obviously in Ml use and recognition, and 
Akbar himself, with all his needless but otherwise systematic 
innovations, had to confess, in the 31st year of his reign, 
that though he had carried his own Akbari gaz of 46 finger 
breadths into the cloth merchants’ shops, that the Sikandari 
gaz of 32 fingers was still “ employed for every other pur¬ 
pose;” and thus he confessedly met the difficulty by sub¬ 
siding into the compromise of the Hdhi gaz of 41 fingers. 8 


1 See p. 164, anti. 

* These numbers are suggestive; the ancient 32 (or half of 64) as superseded by 
the irregular totals of the Muslim theory. Ab61 Fazl further confesses that “ in 
some ancient books (l^*\j the go* is said to consist of two spans and two 

inches ^^^J), and this gaz is divided into 16 equal parts (*^), 


each of which was subdivided into quarters called pahar 80 

pahar was the £ of a gaz —Gladwin’s Ayin-i- Akbari, ii. p. 862; Calcutta text, 


p. 294. 

In connexion with this question of normal Indian numbers, I may refer to the 
archaic Dravidian kdni in the existing land measures of the south.—Prinsep, 
Useful Tables, p. 124, 
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Those earnest men who followed the pioneers of our con¬ 
quest in Upper India, and who were content to identify 
themselves with the nation over whom they were appointed 
to rule, displayed much interest in the determination of the 
imperfectly preserved definitions of the H&hi gaz. It was 
somewhat of a cardinal point with comparative strangers, 
who had to assimilate their feelings to local prejudices, to 
prove themselves in advance of the crude knowledge which 
insisted upon the supremacy of provincial standards; and 
so it came about that all sorts of positive data were put 
under contribution to establish the infinitesimal unit from 
which the more ample and enlarged land measures of 
Akbar’s empire were avowedly derived. Hence investiga¬ 
tions were instituted under many varied aspects—open tra¬ 
dition, extant buildings of historically defined measurement, 
barley corns of primeval repute, home and foreign men’s fore¬ 
arms and fingers’ breadths, square Akbari rupees, and very 
modem round “Mansuri” paisa, were pressed into the service. 
But, perhaps, the best and closest estimate was furnished by 
the crucial test of the “ average of copper wires returned by 
the Tahsilddrs of Mur&d&b&d as the counterparts of the actual 
measures from which their bighds (quasi- acres) were formed,” 
amounting to an average of 33*50 inches per gaz, on the 
rough calculation of three-fourths of an inch for each finger 
breadth. 1 . 

In the end, for all practical purposes of modem measure¬ 
ments, the Government of the day (1825-6) adopted, as a 
convenient solution, an arbitrary value for the H&hi gaz of 
33 English inches. 

1 Prinsep’8 Essays, vol. ii., Useful Tables, p. 123; Jour. As. Soo. Bengal, iii. 
p. 88, and Mr. CracrofVs paper, yoI. iii. 360 ; Elliot’s Glossary, “Kokand Jarlb,” 
ii. pp. 189, 194. 
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Thirty-fourth King (a.h. 923-937 ; a.d. 1517-1530). 

Ibr&him succeeded his father Sikandar; from the very 
commencement of his reign his arrogance disgusted the 
nobles of his own tribe of Lodi, who speedily sought to 
reduce his power by placing his brother, Jal&l, on the 
throne of the kingdom of Jaunp&r. Having compassed this 
purpose, however, some doubt arose as to the wisdom of their 
own act, and hence an attempt was made to weaken Jal&l 
by the withdrawal of several Amirs who had joined his 
standard. Jal&l, detecting this design, determined upon 
active measures to secure himself; he therefore collected his 
forces and advanced to K&lpi, assuming the style of Sult&n, 
with the title of Jal&l-ud-din. He next entered into ne¬ 
gotiations with ’Azim Hum&yun, who held K&linjar for 
Ibr&him, and at length induced him to desert the cause 
of the Emperor. , Azim Hum&yun failed at the time of 
need, and Jal&l was reduced to a position of much difficulty, 
from which, however, he had a favourable opportunity of 
extricating himself, by the success of a sudden march upon 
Agrah, which he found almost undefended; but, from some 
strange infatuation, he allowed himself to be deluded into 
treating with the governor of the city, and on the advance 
of Ibr&him he was compelled to flee to Gw&lior, where he 
received a temporary shelter; he was, ultimately, after various 
adventures and escapes, captured and put to death. 

The alarm excited by the unrestrained cruelties dictated 
by the distrustful disposition of the Sult&n, led to numerous 
other revolts: among the rest, Daria Kh&n, viceroy of Bih&r, 
openly disclaimed allegianoe; and his son, Muhammad, who 
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shortly succeeded him, even caused the Khutbah to be read, 
and coin to be struck, in his own name. 1 Daulat Lodi, the 
governor of some of the dependencies of the Punj&b, also 
rebelled, and solicited the protection of B&bar, who had 
already, in 930 a.h., obtained possession of L&hor. Subse¬ 
quently, an expedition was organized against the ruler of 
Dehli under his own uncle, ’Al&~ud-din; but in the engage¬ 
ment which ensued, the contingent of the Mughals was 
defeated with great slaughter. This was followed by the 
advance of B&bar in person ; and on the 7th of Rajab, 932 
a.h., on the celebrated battle-field of Paniput, Ibr&him, after 
an individually well-contested though ill-directed action, lost 
his kingdom and his life. 

No. 318. Copper. Weight, 88 grs. Rare. 


U- V ifS —* 




&l »*) A ^ 


No. 319. Copper. Weight, 87 grs. Rare. 
Obverse —a l 
RAV6r 80— 


No. 820. Copper. Weight, 42 grs. Rare. a.h. 926 , 927. 
Obverse— » * j<x£+* 

Reverse —^ PI AajLl j~*\ 

1 Gladwin's Ayin-i Akbari. 
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No. 321. Copper. Weight, 110 gre. Col. Guthrie. 



The issue of this coin, which follows the M&lwah square type of 
money, is supposed to commemorate the fraudulent acquisition of 
Chand6ri by Ibrdhfm, who, taking advantage of the death of Mu¬ 
hammad Shah (the rebel opponent of his regnant brother, Mahmud 
of M&lwah), obtained possession of the person of his heir, and placed 
a dependent of his own in charge of the oountry, from whence it 
passed in later days, by Edna Sanga’s gift, to Madini Kao. 


Barbak of Jaunpur. 


No. 322. Silver and Copper. Weight, 120 gre. Rare. 
a.h. 892, 894. 




Centre. 


au 


iU-CjjU 

W L_t_L- 

Margin illegible. 
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THE MUGHAL (CHAGHATAI) CONQUEST. 

The narrative of Bihar's persevering efforts towards the 
conquest of India, and the eventful career of his son Humi- 
yun, are, perhaps, more pertinent to general history than 
germane to the limited notices of the local succession of the 
Path&n dynasty of Hindust&n, with which we are immedi¬ 
ately concerned. It may, therefore, be sufficient to indicate 
more concisely than usual the dates of the prominent occur¬ 
rences in the Indian reigns of the two monarchs, under the 
tabular form already adopted, where it was felt desirable to 
economize space in these pages. 

BIbae in Ikdia. 

A.H. I.D. 

932 1526 (9th Rajab.) Defeat and death of Ibr&him L6di, at 

Paniput. 

(12th Kajab.) Bibar enters Dehli; on the Friday fol¬ 
lowing he has public prayers pronounced in his 
name as Emperor; and with proper Mughal craving 
for plunder, has seals put upon the treasures of 
the old metropolis, 1 while he hastens on to Agrah 
to secure the accumulated wealth of the house of 
L6di.' 

Capture of Jaunpur by Humiyun. 

Surrender of Bfdna, Gwilior, and Multan. 

1 In a similar spirit, Humhytin broke these seals on his “way home in 1527, 
and appropriated his father's money.' 1 —Bkbar’s Memoirs, pp. 368,371; Enkine’s 
History, i. p. 476. 

* B&bar himself, in his Memoirs, has left upon record a concise epitome of the 
distribution of power in India at the moment of his conquest in a.d. 1626. “At 
the period when I conquered the country, five Musulmto kings and two pagans 
exercised royal authority. . . . One of these powers was the Afghtas, whose 
government included the capital, and extended from Behrah to Bih&r. Jaunpdr, 
before it fell into the power of the Afghans, was held by Husain Sh&h Shark!. 

. . . The seoond prince was Sult&n Muhammad Muzaffar, in Gujar&t; be had 
departed this life a few days before Sult&n Ibr&him L6dCt defeat. . . . The 
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A.H. 

933 

934 


935 


937 


A.D. 

1527 Defeat of Bdna Sanga at Kanwah; BfLbar assumes the 

title of Ohd%i on this occasion. 

1528 Capture of Chand6ri (Madfni Bao’s stronghold). 

(29th Jurndda’l dkhir.) Occupation of Lucknow. 

(5th Muh&rram, 935.) Occupation of Bantambhor. 

1529 (Sh’ab&n.) Bihar subdued and entrusted to Mu h am m ad 

Zam&n Mfrza. 

(27th Sh’ab&n.) Final defeat of the troops of the Afghan 
coalition. Treaty with Nugrat Shdh of Bengal. 

1530 (5th Jumdda’l dkhir.') B&bar’a death at Agrah. 1 


HmilTfrs is Iitdia. 

937 1530 (9th Jumdda’l awwal.) Accession. Division of go¬ 

vernments—1. Kdmrdn ,* Kibul and Kandahar; 
2. Askari Mina, Sambhal; 3. JEKndal Mirza , 
Alwar (M6wat); 4. Sulaimdn Mina, Badakhshan. 
Kdmrdn takes Ldhor and occupies the Punjab. 


third kingdom is that of the Bahmanis, in the Bakhan; but at the present time 
the Sulthns of the Dakhan hare no authority or power left The fourth king 
was 8ult&n Mahmtid, who reigned in the country of Mhlwah, which they likewise 
call M&ndti. This dynasty was called the Khilji. Rftna 8anga, a pagan, had 
defeated them, and occupied a number of their provinces. . . . The fifth prince 
was Nu?rat Shhh, in the kingdom of Bengal. . . . The most powerful of the 
pagan princes, in point of territory and army, is the R&ja of Bijanagar. Another 
is R&na Sanga, who has attained his present high eminence, only in these later 
times, by his own valour and his sword. His original principality was CMtor.”— 
Erslane’s Memoirs of B&b&r, p. 311. 

1 His dominions at the period of his decease “ stretched from the river Amu to 
Bihfer,” etc.—Erskine’s History, i. p. 526. 

* K&mrhn’s coins are extant The following is a description of a specimen in 
the East India Company’s collection, struck at KAbul in a.h. 947:— 

Silver. Weight, 71 grs. 

Obveru —Area (diamond shaped) JtAtC* 

Margin, JtO, JUj M aU Ji\^\ pA 

Revet *—Circular area, the KaUmah . 

Margin, jA£ JjtJuall Jj\i\ 
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938 

942 

946 

947 


1530 HumAyun defeats the combined army under Mahmud 
L6d% at Doura, and gets possession of Jaunpur. 
1532 Advances against Shir KMn at Chunar, bnt is obliged 
to return to meet the threatened hostility of 
Bahadur ShAh of GujarAt. Campaigns in MAlwah, 
GujarAt, etc. 

1535 Capture of the Fort of ChampAnfr. 

1539 (9th Safar.) Shir ShAh’s perfidy at Chonsa (Chupar 

GhAt); ruin of HumAyun’s army, and his retreat 
to Agrah. 

1540 Final defeat of Humayun by Shir ShAh, near Kananj, 

and flight of the former. 


BA BAB. 

No. 323 (pi. v. fig. 172). Silver. Weight, 71*5 grs. Very rare. 
Obverse —Centre, jA> ^jJ! 

Margin (worn) * * ^UaLd! 

Reverse— Centre, 41! 41! H! 4! )l 

Margin, * * * * 


No. 324 (pi. v. fig. 173). A silver coin of B&bar (East India 
Cabinet), somewhat similar to the above, has the word li 
at the end of the inscription on the obverse area, in addition to 
the legend detailed under No. 323; marking, in this addition, 
his very hazardous encounter with RAna Sanga in a.h. 933. 
Another specimen gives the full date of a.h. 936. 

On the obverse margin is to be seen—jjaidl! 

Reverse —Area as in the last coin. 

Margin, ^ ctf* 5 ' * 


These silver coins correspond to the class of money de¬ 
signated by Abtil Fazl under the generic term of Bdbaris , 
which he states weighed one miffcdl each, and to have 


BABAR AND HTJMAYUN. 


been rated in exchange at 2£ per rupee. 1 * The co: 
quoted Shah Rukhis of contemporary authors constit 
identical currency, as this piece is also defined as the 
lent of 16 dams? which gives the like return of 2£ pe 
in effect, B&bar's northern money appears to have 
mere continuation of the earlier issues of Sh&h Ru 
Mughal Sultdn of Persia (a.h. 807-850), whose coin 
so largely spread over all Asia. 3 4 

HUMAY17N. 

No. 325. Gold. Irregular weights, 8, 10, and 13 gra. 
Obverse —All! J Sax* All! i! a!! S 

Reverse — a£L* JUj All! tl 

No. 326 (pi. v. fig. 175). Silver. Weight, 71 grs. a.i 
V ery rare. 

Obverse — Centre, Sax* 

Margin, All! jJlsL jJofU! ^UaLJ! 

^PP Ami *J>\ AjlLLo j a£L« 

The King, the Amir, the most mighty Sultdn, the 
May Almighty God prolong his dominion and sovc 
Struck at Agrah, (in the) year 944. 

Reverse —Centre, 

C—>Lur*- jJa AmJ ^ All! aSJ! Sax* All 

There is no god but God; Muhammad is the apostle 
God is bountiful unto whom Re pleaseth, without i 

1 Mifkdl =40 retie. See pp. 222, 223, antk ; Ain-i Akbari, Gladwin, 

* Ain-i Akbari, ii. 209. “ 8 lake of Shdhrukhi* =3,20,000 rupees, 
and 28 lake of ddm». u — Erskine’s Bkbar, etc., i. p. 544. 

* Frehn, Becenrio Numorum Muhammadanorum, pp. 430, 496. 

4 $.ur4n, Stirah ii. 208. 
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Margin, ^lx jJju ^Lsx Jjju jL\j\ JXa> 

&x *U1 

By the truth of Ababakr, by the justice of ’Umar, by the 
modesty of ’Usman, by the wisdom of ’All, may God 
reward him. 

No. 327 (pi. v. fig. 176). Silver. Weight, 71 grains. Struck at 
Agrah, 945 a.h. A variety, with a nearly square area, has the 
date 952 a.h. ; the name of the place of mintage is obliterated. 

No. 328 (pi. y. fig. 176a). A coin of the same type, which is un¬ 
fortunately wanting in both date and place of mintage, has the 
countermark or Hall stamp of K6mr6n, attesting the ourrent 
value of the piece. Of this impress the following words are 
still legible: —£ x\J *jb 

Another silver coin of HumAyun (weight, 71 groins) has the 
ujjUx Jonly, in an oblong area. The revene area 
being circular, as in the specimen engraved, the legend itself is 
confined to the usual short symbol. The margins are much worn, 
but apparently vary slightly in their legends from those of the 
above coins. There are traces of the figures 937. 


I have inserted the subjoined coins of Akbar in this place, irre¬ 
spective of their order of date, with a view to keep together the 
various specimens of this foreign type of money, the issue of which 
seems to have been persevered in amid the migratory Mughal campB 
and temporarily occupied cities of India. 

AKBAR. 

No. 329. Gold. Weight, 18 grs. a.h. 969. Col. Guthrie. 
Obverse—] 1 ^ jS\ ^ 

Reverse —The Kalimah. 
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r 

*1—Ajb 
A ,4> ir* 


<_ill It 4t I 

A ir^ 


Margin— * ^ILL* * • 

<JU? * * 


4— U\ Jrj 
Margin illegible. 


ANONYMOUS COINS. 

I have considered it preferable to class the anonymous 
coins hereunto appended, under a separate head, as although 
their dates would in general indicate the Sovereign during 
whose reign they were struck, still the absence of any 
name upon the individual piece might leave a possible 
doubt as to the true presiding authority of the moment, 
especially in money coming to us from such disturbed times 
as witnessed the issue of many of these full**; and as exacti¬ 
tude is a high conceit among Numismatists, I would not 
knowingly so offend against the prejudices of caste as to 
claim reliance upon aught that was susceptible of critical 
question. These coins of unavowed kingship are therefore 
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grouped in a series apart, an arrangement which has the 
advantage of bringing them all under one compact view, 
and developing in continuity, the special merit they possess, 
strangely enough in greater perfection than more imposing 
medals, viz., of assisting in the elucidation of the contempo¬ 
raneous geographical status, and of indicating in the fact 
the relative importance, of the leading cities of the epoch. 

These coins seem to date their origin from B&bar’s con¬ 
quest, and we recognize in the earlier specimens both the 
hand and the art of workmen other than indigenous. The 
practice of striking coin in subordinate cities also appears to 
have been an innovation introduced by the Mughals, who 
drew a wise distinction between the importance of the lower 
currency of copper and money fabricated from the more 
costly gold or silver. The absence of the Sult&n’s name like¬ 
wise indicates a departure from Indian practice, under which 
we have uniformly seen the designation of the supreme 
authority impressed upon the copper money equally with 
the coins of higher value. 

B&bar’s introduction of so much of the leading ideals of 
his Bokh&rS, 1 money into Hindustdn was destined to be 
attended with more permanence in the coins of the poor, 
whose standard he adopted, than in that of his more elabo¬ 
rately executed dirhams and ashrafis , in which he outraged 
local associations. 

The average weight of the pieces of this class is very 
uniform at something over 140 grains, a total we have fre¬ 
quently met with in the earlier coins of the Path&n issues, 
80 of which went to the old tankah, 4 to the modified 
Sikandari , and 32 to the foreign Bdbari and Shah Rukhi. 

1 Fraehn’s Recensio, p. 432, etc.; M. Soret, Lettre but la Numiamatique, June, 
1848, p. 28. 
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Their relative value in exchange against silver may have 
varied from time to time; but the fact of Akbar’s accepting 
copper as his universal standard shows that he felt that all 
important fluctuations, as might have been predicted, virtually 
took place in the more readily affected ratios of the precious 
metals. 

No. 331. Copper. Weight, 142 grs. Agrah, a.h. 936. Unique. 

Obverse —Circular area, within a margin of fine lines and dots run 
into a scroll pattern. 

Legend— 

Reverse —Oblong area (MihrdbiJ, with ornamental flowered scroll 
margin. 

Legend—in Ai-a 

No. 332. Copper. Weight, 135 grs. Mint, Fort of Agrah, 
a.h. 936. 

Obverse — tj>\ jJj 
Reverse as above. 

No. 333. Copper. Weight, 142 grs. Agrah, Seat of the Khil&fat, 
a.h. 937, 938, 939, 490, 941, 942, 943. 

Obverse —Plain surface, with the Legend—*AilsJl 

Reverse —Simple marginal lines encircle the field; the inner portions 
above and below the legend are filled in with scroll-work. 

Legend—1 TV 

No. 334. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Agrah, Seat of Justice, 
a.h. 943. 

Obverse—ij \JJ 
Reverse as above. 

25 
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No. 335. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Lfihor, Seat of the Khil&fat, 
A.H. 938, 939, 940. 

Obverse—4 jLs^\ 

Reverse —^ rA ^2j\j 

No. 336. Copper. Weight, 141 grs. Dehli, Seat of Govern¬ 
ment, a.h. 940,9 41, 942, 943. 

Obverse —J 
Reverse as usual. 


No. 336a. Copper. Weight, 139 grs. Capital, Dehli, Seat of 
Government, a.h. 943. Unique. My cabinet. 


Obverse —il&tH \J \J 


Reverse as usual. 


No. 337. Copper. Weight, 148 grs. Mandb, a.h. 941, 942. 
Hum&yun in possession. ? (See Table, p. 380.) Bare. 

Obverse —c-y* 

Reverse as usual. 

No. 838. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. Mint, Fort of Alwar, 
a.h. 986. 

Obverse —11 J\j 

No, 389. Copper. Weight, 140 grs. District, Jaunpur, 
a.h. 940, 941. 

Obverse— 

Reverse as usual. 
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BABAB’S INDIAN BEVENTJE. 

One of the most interesting documents relating to the 
fiscal history of India has been discovered and preserved 
by Mr. Erskine in the unique detail given by B&bar himself 
of the revenues of his newly-acquired kingdom. 1 

Mr. Erskine felt some difficulty in satisfying himself as to 
what this nominal total of fifty-two krors, summarized by 
B&bar, might chance to represent in English money, and 
he was constrained to leave it an open question between no 
less than five several amounts, ranging from £1,300,000 to 
£52,000,000.* There can be little hesitation—now that we 
have discovered the true value of the Sikandari tankah and 
its direct association with the double ddms of Akbar—in 
adopting that standard and almost exclusively current piece 
as the real measure of value in this and in all similar 
instances, where the tankah is not qualified by some de¬ 
scriptive term. In the present table, the introduction of 
the specification of silver tankahs and black tankahs , in the 
Tirhut return, implies, primd facie , that the general total 

1 This return was wanting in all the MSS. previously accessible. 

1 u The amount of this revenue of 62 krors , if considered as represented in single 
ddms, according to the mode of computation in Akbar's reign, would be 
£1,300,000 - t if in double ddms, according to the calculation of Ferishtah, 
£2,600,000; if we adopted the mode of reckoning suggested by the facts stated 
by Mirxa Haidar, it would be £4,212,000; while, if we take the tankah at 7 id., 
which is somewhat below the lowest rate it reached in the reign of Sulifa 
Muhammad bin Tughlak [see correction, p. 229 ante], the amount would be 
£16,260,000; but if at its full and proper value of a rupoe, £52,000,000. 
Everything considered, I should consider £4,212,000 as the amount of Bkbar’s 
nominal revenue; a very large sum when the working of the American mines 
had not yet produced its full effect It is not easy to find any unobjectionable 
point of comparison. The statements of Akbar’s revenue given in the translation 
of the Ain-i Akbari have not been generalized, and are far from being always 
distinct' ’—Erskine, i. p. 642. 
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was based upon some coin which would not directly come 
under either category; the Sikandari iankah , however de¬ 
signedly lowered in value, had an equal claim to the generic 
name with its predecessors of higher metallic mark. As has 
been already explained (pp. 336, 369, 384), these Sikandaris 
represented, irregularly perhaps in individual pieces, but 
satisfactorily in large amounts, a value of ^ of the old silver 
tankah . Under this test, B&bar’s given total corresponds to 
a sum of 2,60,00,000 silver tankahs , or £2,600,000. 1 Akbar’s 
revenues are not quite so uncertain or indeterminate as Mr. 
Erskine was inclined to suppose. We have definitions of 
their amount from two different sources. Niz&m-ud-din 
Ahmad’s return, which refers to a.h. 1002 (a.d. 1593), 
is quite explicit, and places them at 640,00,00,000, “ six 
hundred and forty krors 2 3 of tankah murddi” Taking these 
as Sikandari tankahs , we obtain a sum of 32,00,00,000 
(640,00,00,000-i- 20) silver tankahs (roughly modem rupees ), 
or the equivalent of £32,000,000. 

Abul Fazl’s revenue estimate for the fortieth year of the 
reign, or a.h. 1003 (a.d. 1594), is far more obscure. It is 
epitomized in the introduction to his twelve Subahs 9 or divi¬ 
sions of India, as 3,62,97,55,246 dams;* but this aggregate 


1 Bibar confesses that he added, at one time, 30 per cent, to the ordinary taxes 
to meet the enhanced expenditure upon his army of occupation. This does not 

appear to have been included in the above summary.—Bibar's Memoirs, p. 387; 
Erskine, L p. 488. 

3 Whatever complications may exist about ddms in the Xin-i Akbari, the text 


of Nixhm-ud-d£n Ahmad (a paymaster), is clear and definite as to , 

u 640 kror'* See also Elliot’s Index, p. 204. 

8 The printed Persian text, even with all the advantages of Dr. Blochmann’s 
choice series of MSS., only confirms Gladwin’s original rendering (iL p. I.) The 
passage runs—^ j j^y ) jJ j ir-wiA ^ 

p\ J j j\jJb. There is a possibility that the 
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does not correspond with the grand total to be obtained from 
the more comprehensive provincial tables in his own work, 
nor do those tables themselves always coincide with the 
preliminary summary prefixed to the returns of each fiscal 
division; indeed, there is internal evidence that the detailed 
statistics were corrected-up, independently, from later docu¬ 
ments, when Akbar’s dominions had extended their boundaries; 
but as regards the figures above quoted, there must clearly be 
an error either of calculation or of transcription: the given 
sum reckoned in single dams gives the absurdly small amount 
of 9,07,43,881 rupees, or £9,074,388. Understood as double 
dams, or Sikandaris of identical value, the total would still 
only reach 18,14,87,762 rupees, or £18,148,776, or little 
more than half the sum the more authoritative assertion of 
Niz&m-ud-din places it at. It is possible that a more 
close examination of the fiscal returns of Akbar’s reign may 
throw light upon this unaccountable divergency; but for the 
present I am content to adhere implicitly to Niz&m-ud-din’s 
figures, and to suspect that Abtil Fazl’s sum indicated origi- 

may be intended for = 30, a very frequent error (ordinarily guarded against by 
the insertion of the figure p over the thus a£Lj), which would produce at 
40 ddms the large but not impossible sum of 76,67,43,881 rupees, or £76,674,388. 
But the rectification that most commends itself to me, as an occasional reconstructor 
of Persian texts, does even more violence to the extant version, inasmuch as I should 
go so far as to suggest a substitution of the more divergent word or for 
the opening written word, a*, or thret, which now appears in the M8S. and their 
printed reproductions. This would establish a very near approach to the result of 
Kix&m-ud-din Ahmad's return, and one folly within the range of identities and pro¬ 
babilities. Under this scheme, the long array of figures would present themselves 
as 6,62,97,66,246, which, divided by 20 (the ruling number in the parallel case), 
would produce a sum of 33,14,87,772 silver tankahs , or a very close approximation 
to the 32,00,00,000 obtained from our leading authority, Nizhm-ud-dfn, which is 
fixed at the latter amount, though specified in different terms, and ruled by an 
independent scheme of exchange. 
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nally a very moderate increment upon the ordinary revenue 
of the preceding year. Though, of course, if the leading 
total was altered under later authorities to meet the ever 
varying annual income, the irreconcilable figures themselves 
become comparatively unimportant. 

Mr. Erekine quotes another very curious table of the 
revenues of India under Aurangzdb (a.h. 1068—1118; a.d. 
1651-1707), 1 which produces a grand total of 38,71,94,000 
rupees, or £38,719,400, at which period the provinces entered 
in B&bar’s schedule had risen to an improved revenue return 
of 7,81,46,550 rupees, or £7,814,655. 


The Revenues of BXbae’s Indian Dominions. 
1. The Sirkar west of the Satlege, Bhira, Lahor, 


TAVXiB 


Sialkot, Daib&lpur, etc. 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

36,315,989 

2. Sfrhind and its dependencies ... 

... 

• • 

• •• 

12,981,985 

3. Hissar Ffruzah. 

... 

• •• 

• IS 

13,075,104 

4. Ddr ul Mulk , Dehli, in the Dodb 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

86,950,254 

5. Mew&t (not included in fiikandar’s Revenue 


roll) ... ... ... ... ... ... 




16,981,000 

6. Bf&na... ... ... ... ... ... 




14,414,930 

7. Agrah .. 




2,976,919 

8. Midn-i Vilaat. 




29,119,000 

9. Gwdlior . 




22,357,450 

10. K£lpi,etc. 




42,855 ,950 

11. Kananj . 




18,068,358 

12. Sambal . 




13,844,000 

13. Lakhnau, etc. 




13,982,433 


1 This is taken from Catron’s Histoire de l’Empiro Mogol, Paris, 4to., 1716, 
i. p. 264. The information is supposed to be derived from the papers of Manned, 
the Venetian traveller. Catron adds to his other remarks, that u other taxes 
and duties equal or exceed the land revenue.” Bernier also gives an imperfect 
return of the revenues of twenty divisions, in Aurangz6b's reign, amounting 
22,68,78,000 rupees (ii p. 364.) 
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14. Khair6b6d.. ... 


Taxxahs. 

1,265,000 

15. Oude and Bahr&ch. 


11,721,369 

16. Jaunptir . 


40,088,833 

17. Karra and Manikpdr 


16,327,280 

18. Blh4f.ee eee see eee eee 


40,560,000 

19. Sirwfr . 


15,517,506$ 

20. Saran.ee eee eee eee eee 


11,018,679 

21. Chump&ram . 


19,086,609 

22. Gondlah . 


4,830,300 

28. Tirhtit. Tribute (Khidmatdna) 


of the Tirhdt Rdja 260,000* 
Silver Tankahs, and 2,750,000* 


Black Tankahs. 

• •• 


24. Rantambh6r . 

... 

2,000,009 

25. Na^or... ... ..a .a. ... 

• •• 

13,000,000 

26. B&ja Bikram&jft from Ban- 


tambhdr ... ... a.. ... 

••• 


27. B4ja of KAlinjar . 

... 


28. B£ja Birsing-deo . 

• •• 


29. B&ja Bikram-deo . 

• • • 


80. B&ja Bikram Chand. 

... 



448,788,457$=2,21,89,172 

Add Tirhdt estimate, [250,000 
Tankahs, and 2,750,000, at 

10 per Tankah, or 275,000] ... 525,000 525,000 

2,27,14,172 

[Or at of a Tankah, at the exchange of 2s. per Tankah, 
£2,271,417, exclnsiye of the tribute from the fire Bijas, the 
totals of which are left blank.] 


1 Tankah -m t k rak, “ silTer Tankahs,” or Ml money. 

• Tankah Mh, « black Tankahs,” at 2J4. See p. 230 anti. 
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Thibty-sixth King (a.h. 947-952 ; a.d. 1540-1545). 

The history of Shir Sh&h has yet to be written, and it is 
to be feared that those who undertake the task will find 
much difficulty, at this late period, in doing justice to his 
masterly administrative abilities, or in restoring to him that 
meed of honour for his systemization of the revenue and 
fiscal departments of Indian policy which Akbar’s eulogists 
have appropriated to their own master. 1 His chequered 
career, his rise from a comparatively humble sphere, and his 
success so often due to his individual efforts, are soiled by the 
frequent association of the Afghan national vices of duplicity, 
treachery, and unscrupulous breaches of faith. The intro¬ 
ductory annals of this reign embrace so many minor incidents, 
that, following earlier precedents, I have reduced the details 
into the more compact form of a tabular outline, instead of 
attempting to generalize the narrative of the consecutive 
events. 

1 “It is impossible to conclude the history of such a prince without regretting 
that so few materials remain for affording a view of the internal administration of 
his dominions. Many of his revenue regulations were retained or renewed by 
Akbar, and seem to have made a part of Todar-Mal’s improved system of finance. 
But Shir Sh&h was soon succeeded on the throne by a hostile family, whose 
partisans were not disposed to see any merit in the virtues of an enemy.”— 
Erskine's Bhbar, ii. 446. See also Elphinstone, pp. 467, 641. 

Sir Henry Elliot was likewise strongly impressed with the value of Shir Shfrh's 
reforms, regarding which we were quite in accord; and I have reason to believe 
he will be found to have collected much information on the subject during his 
patient investigations into this interesting portion of the history of India. These 
details will probably appear in the fourth volume of the Historians of India, now 
in course of publication under Professor Dowson’s editorship. 
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A.S. AfZ>* 

934 1528 


935 1529 


937 

938 
942 


945 


946 1539 


Ourmni op ShIb ShIk’s Causer. 

Shir Kh£n J&gkrddr of Sahsardm (in Sh&MMd) is pre¬ 
sented to Bdbar, and acoompanies him in the expedi¬ 
tion against ChandSri. Becomes prime minister to 
Jalfl-ud-din Lohdni, king of BiMr, who eventually, 
in fear of his own raslr, takes refuge with Nusrat 
SMh of Bengal. Shir Eh4n defeats Ibr&him EMn, 
the general of Nusrat SMh. Jal&l-ud-din escapes 
from the field. 

Shir EMn submits to Sultan Mahmud L6di, who is 
proclaimed king of BiMr; but who, shortly after¬ 
wards, has to retire before the army of B£bar, into 
Bengal. Shir EMn is meanwhile left in possession 
of his own Jdgirs. 

Shir EMn obtains possession of the Fort of Chun&r. 

Hum6yun makes terms with Shir EMn. 

Shir Kh4n defeats Ulugh Mirzd, plunders Benares, 
reduces Patna, and in 943 pushes his forces into 
Bengal and besieges Gour. Chun&r surrenders to 
Humayun; Gour capitulates to Shir EMn; Syud 
Mahmud SMh seeks refuge with HuiMyun. 

Temporary check to HumAyun’s advance at Teria- 
garhi. Shir KMn acquires the Port of Ehotas (lat. 
24° 38', long. 82° 25') by treachery. Gour occupied 
by HuiMytin. Shir EMn, already in possession of 
the passes, takes Benares, proceeds against Jaunpur, 
and thus isolates Humayun in Bengal. Hindal Mirza 
revolts and proclaims himself Sultdn at Agrah. Shir 
EMn assumes the title of Shdh, or king of Bih&r. 

Shir Sh£h circumvents Humaydn at Chonsa (Chupar 
GMt) on the (ranges; and after terms of peace had 
been settled, with true AfgMn perfidy, he arranges 
a night attack upon Hum&yun’s camp, and totally 
destroys his army, the Sult&n himself escaping 
with the greatest difficulty. Shir SMh improves his 
advantage, renews the siege of Jaunpur, and occupies 
Eanauj. 
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A.H. 

947 


949 

950 

951 

952 


1540 Total defeat of HumAydn at Kanauj. Shir Shah 
occupies Agrah and Dehli, and subsequently the 
Panj&b. Humayun retreats to Bhakkar. Shir SMh’s 
expedition against the Ghakars in the Panjdb: he 
erects the new Fort of Rhotas (lat. 33°, long. 73° 20'). 

1542 Reduces MAlwah; Rantambhor surrenders; Multdn 

annexed. 

1543 Occupation of RAisen, and treacherous destruction of 

the garrison after surrender. 

1544 Invasion of M&rw&r; engagement with Maldeo; sub¬ 

mission of Chitor. 

1545 Siege of Kalinjar, and death of Shir Sh&h in the 

trenches (12th Rabful awwal). 1 


No. 340. Gold. Weight, 167 grs. Unique. 

Obverse —J \y*j J vis* J 

Reverse—TQ\ ^ *lA jJ* 


No. 841. Gold. Square piece. Weight, 168*5 grs. KAlpi. Square 
areas, with dotted margins. Two specimens. Col. Guthrie. 


n a\ i 

dl3\ 


i\ _ t 


A 



\ _Li_ i 







1 Shir Sh&h’s Mausoleum at Sahsaram, an edifice of note, is described as being 
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The reading of the plaoe of mintage is uncertain, the letters 
alone being fairly legible; so that the city the die was designed to 
indicate may possibly have been K&ldnkr. 

No. 342. Gold. "Weight, 166*4 grs. Round coin. 

Square area. 

i\ u\ i 

A)J\ J ysj 

Margins illegible. 


Square area. 


uL-k-J- 


No. 343. Silver. Weight, 163 grs. Unique. 1 Col. Guthrie. 



^ JjU1\ 

AillaLi ) <t£L# jJJI jifiL u UaLi *\J* jJ* j)\ 

Shir Shdh’s defeat of Hum^ytin, at Chonsa, dates 9th Safar, 
946 a.h. (June, 1539 a.d .). 1 

“built in the middle of a great reeerroir of water. The monument rises from the 
centre of the tank, whioh is about a mile in circumference, and bounded on each 
side by masonry; the desoent to the water being by a flight of steps, now in 
ruins. The dome and the rest of the building is of a fine grey stone."— 
Hamilton's Hindtist&n, L p. 281. 

1 See J.R.A.8., N.8., toL it p. 222. 

* Erskine, ii. p. 178; Stewart’s Bengal, p. 142. 
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No. 344. Silver. Weight, 171 grs. Unique. Struck at the 
capital, Dehli, a.h. 948. 



aJlJI» *Jl i 

Margin— jJwxJ 1 Jj\A 



A £>j-..£i 

^111 jJ jv 

Margin—LijJI j>\ 


No. 345. Silver. Weight, 168*5 grs. (oxydized). Agrah, a.h. 948. 
Square areas. 


*JuJ\ SI i 

Margin—The usual legend, 
comprising the names of the 
four associates, with their 
honorific titles. 


^Ualu> JfI—m* j -«*•» 

<lJLU <0JI 

Margin—^jJI j Li jJI J Jj* 
j Stiasi S ^*1 
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No. 846. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. Shirgarh, (9)49 A.H . 1 
(Prinsep collection.*) 

Obverse —Square area, dlM J \y*j *151 51 all 5 

Margin—1 ^ yes. ^Judl 

Reverie —Square area, a£L* aUl ^llaL* *l2» 

Margin—^Tft Sr/ £<?r SdhL 

^1^^ jfjujygyJi4ll ^jJbll j LjjJl Jjyi 


No. 847. Silver. Weight, 176 grs. Coins similar in legends to 
No. 346. Struck at Gw&lior, a.h. 951, 952. 

The Hindi legend varies slightly in the orthography, and usually 

rans^MT WTf- 


1 Shirgarh, i.s, Shotas, the fortress situated on the table land, fire miles by 
fonr, on the left of the 86n (lat. 24° 38', long. 84°), taken by stratagem from the 
Hindd RAja by Shir Sh&h (p. 893 anti), and converted into a refuge and place 
of safety for his family and treasures during his wars with HumAyAn.—Xin-i 
Akbari, iL 32. 8ee also Briggs's Ferishtah, ii. 114; Tieffenthaler, L 309; 
Buchanan, L 434; Hamilton's HinddstAn, i. 281; Erskine’s BAbarand HumAydn, 
ii. 147; Thornton's Gazetteer, sad voce, 

9 The silver coin of a similar type to the above, described by Marsden under 
No. dooxzix, as dated 945, is not so defined in the only specimen of the kind 


in Aii cabinet in the British Museum. Marsden was unable to detect the Hindi 
inscription on the margin of the reverse of this medal, which, with the aid of a 
better specimen, such as the specimen now described, is clearly reoognisable. 
Marsden's No. Docxxxvn is seen from the original coin to have been struck at 


Gwdlior, and not at ** Korah." 
* “fomtmoi of two 


lights," in reference to his marriage with 


two daughters of the Prophet 


A 
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No. 348 (pi. y. fig. 179). Silver. Weight, 176 grs. (Also Marsden, 
rccnnn.) No mint specified, a.h. 948, 949, 950. 

Circular areas. 


« U\ i 




Margin—JjUt ^LJaLdl 

jAA 


is\ .M» yMU) 

<ULU*U\ jU 

; ;l U . . 

- *-* n- J 

Margin—j LjJ^ 


Some of these coins, in addition to the exclusively Muslim devices, 
such as the Seal of Solomon, etc., have clearly defined outlines of 
Hindu Swastikas at the divisional gaps of the marginal legends, 
which may possibly connect them with the Mdlwah expedition of 
Shir Sh£h. 


No. 348a. The curious coin here engraved is inserted less on 
account of its historic importance than for the exemplification of the 
artistic model upon which some of the best specimens of the flowing 
style of Akbaris early mintages were based. 



No. 349. Variety of No. 348. Weight, 175-4 grains. Struck 
at Sharifabdd, a.h. 949. 


The name of takes the place of the ordinary <CUaL> on 

the obverse area. A second coin from the same mint, in the British 
Museum, is dated in 951 a.h. 
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The Xfn-i Akbari notices Sharlf&b&d as a Sirkar of Bengal, 
containing 26 Mah&ls, with an assessment of 2,24,88,750 ddms= 
5,62,218 rupees. The leading township in the list of Mahdls is 
Burdwdn (lat. 23° 12', long. 87° 56'; 75 miles N.W. of Calcutta). 
—Gladwin, ii. p. 18, and iiL p. 14. 


No. 349a. The greater number of this class of coins are absolutely 
deficient in any record of the place of mintage. This may be due 
to a variety of causes—simple want of space in the general die 
arrangement of the legends, advised omissions of the names of 
localities of the case of money struck in movable camps, or the 
supposition of a more subtile motive, attributable to an intentional 
contrast between the quasi-home of Shir Kh&n at Sharif&b&L and 
his triumphant ocoupancy of Jdhanpandh , “ the asylum 

of the world,” or Dehli in its full significance, 1 on the immediate 
expulsion of his Mughal adversaries. 


No. 850. Silver. Weight, 169 grs. Unique. 

Chun&r, a.h. 949. 
Circular areas. 


*jlh n * 

<ui 

Margin—j;— 

JjWI u UaU\ 


(My cabinet.) 

&\j* jJ* 

Margin—^ 


1 There need be no reserve in admitting that the j\^>- which occurs at 
the conclusion of the Sult&n’s titles (after tha ^ \) in exceptional cases, 

has hitherto been read as part and parcel of the honorific designations of the 
monarch himself, instead of, what parallel examples now sufficiently prove it 
to be, the abrupt and irregular insertion of the name of the mint. 
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Shir Kh&n seems to have acquired the important Fort of Chunar 
as early as 937 a.h. It originally passed into his hands on his 
marriage with L&d Malek, the widow of Tdj Khan Sarangkh&ni, 
who held the stronghold for Sul tin Ibrihim L6di, and subsequently 
for the Emperor Bibar. 1 On Sultan Mahmid L6dfs defeat by 
Humiyun, in 937 a.h., Shir Khin, after basely deserting the for¬ 
mer, temporized with the latter, and succeeded in retaining posses¬ 
sion until 938 a.h., when Humiyun conceded to him the title to 
Chunir and his other fiefs. 


Ho. 351. Silver. Weight, 175-2 grs. (Marsden, dccxxx.) 

Hints generally unrecorded; but two specimens in the British Museum 
have the name of Sharifibid inserted in the field after * 
(946, 947). a.h. 946, 947, 948 (four specimens), 951, and 952- 


Square areas. 


« aJU 

JjUSI 

Margin—^jLc jAAJj)i\ 


Ui ...M ,1 A 

Margin— 

HB. In some cases where space 
admits &LL* ^ is added after 
dOt. 


1 History of India, B&bar and Hum&ytin, Erskine, ii. pp. 131,184; Stewart’s 
Bengal, p. 120; B&bar’s Memoirs, by Leyden and W. Erskine (London, 1826), 
pp. 405, 407, 408. 

* Marsden’s own published coin, No. docxxx, has the name of the mint folly 
and freely legible on its snrfaoe, though he himself did not detect it. 
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No. 852. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. Bantambhor. 1 a.h. 949. 
Square areas. 


The Kalimah. 


Margin—The names and titles 
of the four companions. 


HTf 

Margin— JjUl\ ^UaJudl 
j IJdM J Jji 

* * 


No. 353. Silver. Weight, 173 grs, A broad thin piece, a.h. 750. 
Bh&npura (lat. 24° 30', long. 75° 45'.) 



Legends generally as in No. 352, bnt the Persian letters are very 
crudely though clearly formed, and the Hindi name is even less 
definitely expressed. The conclusion of the obverse marginal record 

seems to run “ Struck at Bhdnpur, San. 950,” 

the figures following-on at the top of the square area. The doubtful 
sentenoe might possibly be read as but JBhdnpbr 

seems to be the preferable rendering. 

1 The strong fortress of Bantambhor, in the prorinoe of Ajmir (lat. 76* 2S', 
long. 20° r), 76 miles 8.E. of Jaipfir, surrendered to Shir Sh&h in a.h. 949 = 
a.d. 1642 (Erskine, ii. 482), and, with its dependencies, was assigned as a Jftgir 
to 'Add Kh&n, the eldest son of the Sult&n (ii 439). Sirk&r “ Rhintenpoor” is 
stated, in the Ain-i Akbari, to have contained 83 mthdU, measuring in all 
60,24,196 blgaktj with a rerenoe of 8,98,64,676 ddmt (or 22,91,614 rupees).— 

26 
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No. 354. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. K£Lp(, a.h. 949. 
Square areas. 


<lUi n o j 

Margin—Names and honorific 
titles of the four companions. 


^ILLa iLji j+t w§ 

a£U <cU1 oisL 

VI A—i-- 

Margin—*7 
etc. LijJ\ Jjji 


No. 354a. Silver. Half Rupee. Weight, 88 grs. a.h. 948. 

This half piece, with its efrmt-proportion, brings the normal and 
official weight of the full rupee up to 176, out of the theoretical 178 
grains. 


No. 355. Copper. Weight, 310 grs. a.h. 948, 949, 950, 951. 
Obverse —dfs 

Reverse— L* <dll disk. ^UaL» t\J* jJ* yiixdl j)\ 

No. 356 (pi. v. fig. 185). Copper. Weight, 315 grs. 

Agrah, a.h. 950 (or 951 ?). 

Obverse —Area, 

Margin, IJoJi j JdWl ^UaUl 

Reverse —Area, s£\ ^ILL* s\j* jJ* 

Margin, <0J\ disL II yl 

Gladwin’s Ain-i Akbari, iii. 78. See also Rennell, p. 232; Tr. R.A.8. i. p. 143 ; 
Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1837, p. 937; Ferishtah, i. p. 301, etc.; Tod’s R&jasthta, 
ii. p. 147. 
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No. 357. Copper. Highest (exceptional) weight. 329 gw. 1 
Hiss&r, a«h. 950. 

Qbvm *—Square area^La*- ^UaL» *\J+ jJ* 

Margin, A)UaLi j dll! dlsL 
-Bewrw—Square area, JftJ 

Margin, **f dill * * 

No. 858. Similar coins, varying in the minor details of the legends. 
Gw&lior, a.h. 950, 951, 952. (Highest weight, 312'5 gn.) 

Nam61,* a.h. 948, 950, 951. (Highest weight, 322 grs.) 

Shfrgarh, a.h. 950, 951. (Highest weight, 314 gn.) 

B(5na, a.h. 951. (Highest weight, 315 gn.) 

Xdlpl, a.h. 949. (Highest weight, 311 gn.) 


Non ow ShIb ShIh’s Conn. 

Shir Sh&h’s reign constitutes an important test-point in 
the fttiiiftlft of Indian coinages, not only in its specific mint 
reforms, but as correcting the progressive deteriorations of 
previous kings, and as introducing many of those improve¬ 
ments which the succeeding Mughals claimed as their own. 
Though it is to be conceded that their occupation of Hindust4n 
was followed by marked elaboration in the artistic develop¬ 
ments of the local mints—due either to the more cultivated 
taste of the northern sovereigns, or to the superior excel¬ 
lence of their foreign workmen; still, associated with these 
mechanical ameliorations, no effort seems to have been made 

1 Average weight of four specimens, 316 grains. 

* Nam61 was celebrated for its oopper mines and mints. See infra, p. 416. 
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by these Chaghatdi kings to assimilate their system of 
coinage to the wants of their new subjects. The inten¬ 
tion, in this regard, appears rather to have been to force 
upon the conquered country the style of coin and scheme of 
exchange in use in the distant kingdoms whence the invaders 
came. This exotic system, owing, however, to causes other 
than any default of its own, was doomed to be but short¬ 
lived, inasmuch as Shir SMh soon sat in the place of 
Hum&yun; and, with the advantages of his individual local 
experience and clear administrative capacity, quickly re¬ 
constructed the currency upon the most comprehensive 
basis; and when this operation is followed out into its 
nicer shades, we are satisfied that as the abundance of his 
coins now extant attests the magnitude and settled nature of 
his power, so do the numerous geographical records they dis¬ 
play assure us of the unusual completeness of his subjects’ 
recognition of his sway. 

Foremost among Shir Sh&h’s monetary improvements 
stands the supercession of the use of the time-honoured, 
though most indeterminate, admixture of silver and copper, 
and the employment in lieu thereof of avowedly simple metals 
—a cursory glance at any cabinet of the coins of the later 
Path&n monarchs will satisfy the inquirer of the interminable 
abuses a coinage composed of mixed metals of unequal value 
was subject to under the administration of careless work¬ 
men, unscrupulous rulers, and seldom severely honest mint 
officials; were there no other object in view, this motive alone 
would suffice to prove the policy of the changes introduced. 

The authoritative remodelling of the coinage effected at 
this period appears from internal evidence to have been 
accompanied by a revision and readjustment of the relative 
values of the lower metals of silver and copper. 
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There are no data to show at what exact rate silver ex¬ 
changed against gold in the time of Shir Sh£h; but we have 
been able approximately to determine the ratio in 725 a.h. 
as 7 or 8 to 1 (p. 235 anti ); and Akbar’s official enumera¬ 
tion of the weights and relative values of his gold and silver 
coins demonstrates, beyond a doubt, that silver in his day 
stood to gold as 9*4 to 1. 

Abtil FazTs casual allusion to certain additional details of 
Shir Sh&h’s coin system, in illustration of that adopted by 
his own master, throws much light on our present inquiry, 
and with the aid of the test the coins themselves supply, 
permits of our forming a fairly approximate idea of the 
ruling scale of the more common monetary exchanges. 

I have previously assumed; from existing specimens of the 
silver money of Shir Sh&h, that the original mint standard 
of these pieces was calculated at an average weight of 178 
grains, if not more. Abul FazVs statement on the point, 
scrutinized more critically than heretofore, affords a singu¬ 
larly dose confirmation of this inference. I find it recorded 
in no less than four excellent copies of the original Persian 
Ain-i Akbari, that the rupee of Akbar, which was avowedly 
based upon that of Shir Sh&h, weighed ll£ tndshas; the same 
weight (expressed in distinct words) is assigned in these 
MSS. to Akbar’s Jal&li, which is confessedly identical in 
value with the former. I mention this prominently, as 
Gladwin in his translation (L pp. 34, 37, etc.) has given 11£ 
mdshas as the weight of these two coins; and Prinsep (Useful 
Tables, p. 19), in accepting Gladwin’s figures, was led to 
place the weight of the old rupee at nearly four grains below 
its true standard. 1 

1 Ain-i Akbari, Calcutta edition, 4to. y 1783. I take this opportunity of 
noticing some farther errors of Gladwin’s original MSS. in connexion with this 
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There is some doubt as to the precise weight we hare to 
allow to the mdsha, which varied considerably in different 
parts of India. Prinsep has determined the Dehli mdsha to 
be 15*6 grains (Useful Tables, pp. 19,20); and admitting tins 
estimate, the result shows that Shir Shth’s rupee ought to 
have weighed 178*25 grains of what was esteemed pure silver. 

The assignment of 15*5 grains to the Shir Sh&hi mdsha 
is equally well borne out in the teat afforded by Akbar’s own 
coins. In order to avoid the very probable error of mis¬ 
taking the identical class, among three but little varying 
denominations of the gold coinage, to which any given speci¬ 
men within our reach should belong, I confine my reference 
to the silver money of Akbar, which, though differing in its 
various mintages, in types and legends, was preserved 
intact, uniform in weight and value. Marsden has contri¬ 
buted an example (No. dcccxxiv.) of a square Jal&li of this 
P4dshih weighing 176*5 grains. Had the official tolah at 
this time been fixed at 180 grains, this coin would virtually 
contain four grains more than the law required; as it is, even 
allowing for wear, it shows a return of 15*3 grains to each 
of the 11£ mdsha* of 15*5 grains, which should, under the 
higher scale of weights, originally have constituted its 
specific total on issue from the mint. 

The adoption of this 15*5 grain mdsha , as a standard, neces¬ 
sitates a concurrent recognition of a proportionately increased 
weight in the tolah as then in use; we can scarcely suppose 
the twelve mdsha* composing the tolah to have aggregated 
186 grains, while the tolah itself remained at the 180 grains 
modem usage has assigned to it* We have fortunately at 

•abject—i. p. 31, under Efchi, “for 12 mdsha* 13} rvttee *,** read “12 mdsha* 

rutteesf* and for “ia in value 12 rupee*” read “10 rupees.** At p. 87, 
line 10, for “ 12} mdsha*,” read “ 11} mdshas.* 
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hand a second means of proving the question in the ultimate 
determination of the intrinsic contents of the pieces consti¬ 
tuting the lower currency of the period, and the result will 
be found to show sufficient confirmation of the theory which 
has already placed the mdsha of Shir Sh&h at 15*5 and the 
tolah at 186 grains troy. Forty ddms of copper, we are told, 
were in Akbor’s time equivalent in account, and ordinarily 
in actual exchange, 1 to one rupee; and the ddm of copper 
is itself defined at five tank*, or one tolah eight mdshas and 
seven ratis in weight. The measure of value thus specified is 
likewise distinctly stated to have been a continuation of a 
previously existing species of money, which, at the moment 
when Abfil Fazl wrote, went by the name of ddm. There 
can be but little hesitation in admitting, almost prmd fade 
on the evidence available, that the copper pieces classed 
under Nos. 355, 358, were the identical coins of Shir Sh&h, 
to which the succeeding ddms of Akbar were assimilated; 
or, in other words, that they were in weight and value 
(whatever their name) the ddms of the Afghan Sultdn. It is 
a nicer point to determine the precise contents in grains 
attending the professed mint issue of these coins; but first 
taking the figures now proposed for mdshas and tolahs, we 
obtain from one tolah eight mdshas and seven ratis, at 186 
grains per tolah, a sum of 323*5625 grains; and then testing 
this return of the actual present weight of extant coins, we 
obtain a very reasonably dose approximation to our figured 
result. It is true that the general average of the various 
existing provincial coins of this class, minted during the 
reigns of Shir Sh&h and his Afghan successors, would neces¬ 
sarily run somewhat below the rate of 323*5 grains; but we 
have to allow a considerable per-oentage for loss by wear 

1 See above, p. 360. 
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in such heavy coins, composed, as they were, of copper, 
which metal would always continue more freely current, and 
consequently suffer far more from the abrasion incident to 
frequent transfers, than the more carefully guarded and less 
readily exchanged silver or gold. However we may, with¬ 
out claiming too much margin on these grounds, fairly con¬ 
sider ourselves within the mark in identifying the general 
series of coins under review as having originally an inten¬ 
tional standard of 323*5 grains, inasmuch as we can at this 
time produce several specimens of the coinage weighing 322 
grains, and in one instance, of a Hiss&r coin, we can reckon no 
less than the large overplus of 329 grains. Added to this, 
we have the indirect evidence of Ferishtah that in his day 
there was a paisa! (or fixed weight P J^j) which was rated at 
1| tolahs, which, at 186 grains the tolah, gives the dose 
though higher return of 324*5 grains. 

At the same time, it would be impossible to reduce per 
contra the coins which furnish our means of trial to any¬ 
thing like so low a general average as would admit of 314 
grains (or the produce of the simple 180 grains tolah) being 
accepted as the normal issue weight. 

The later and more ample investigations which have sug¬ 
gested themselves during the progress of this enlarged 
work on “ The Chronicles of the Path&n Kings of Dehli,” 
bear out, in a remarkable manner, the accuracy of the 
results previously obtained from Shir Sh&h’s extant coins. 
Now that we have ascertained the precise application of 
the term tank, as distinguished from tankah or any other 
misleading association, we are able to check the return 
obtained from the definition of the weight of the dam as 
one tolah eight mashas and seven ratis (which produces a 
total of 323*5625 grains); by the second estimate of five 
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tanks, a weight which B&bar himself defines as 32 ratis 1 
[or 56 grains], and which crops up under the palpable and 
tangible form of the mediaeval representatives of the old 
purdna in the present series (Nos. 102, 108, 118, et seq .). 
This latter calculation produced a return of 280 grains 
(56 x 5), which proved to be the exact amount required to 
constitute the old paisa, forty of which went to the 175 
grain silver tankah, giving a grand total of 11,200 grains 
of copper to 175 of silver, or at the exchange rate of the 
two metals of 64 to 1. 

We need not subject the old copper tank to any tests or 
trials by the new copper standard, as the value of that 
metal in reference to silver was avowedly altered from 
the rate obtaining when the coined tank or purdna first 
constituted the secondary authoritative and corrective mea¬ 
sure. And here we are forced to encounter another sup¬ 
posed difficulty: we have seen that allowance had to be 
made for the increased weight of the mdsha consequent 
upon the advance on the rate of the tolah and rupee; but 
the question of the rati did not form part of the then leading 
argument, but by parity of reasoning, this weight must 
equally have felt the change, and hence we find that as 
the old rati of the early Pathdns stood at 1*75 grains, so 
the revised rail under Shir Sh&h and Akbar rose to 1*9375 
grains (186-r96); or by the ddm test, 323*5625-r-167 [the 
number of ratis in a ddm ] to 1*9375,—a solution which will 
reconcile the difficulty heretofore experienced in the admis¬ 
sion of the correctness of my independently devised estimate 
of the weight of the ancient ratt. % 

1 Page 222 anti. 

* Gen. Cunningham (Jour. At. Soc. Bengal, 1865, p. 46), proposed to correct 
mj estimate of 1*76 into 1*8229, making the eighty ratis, which is rather a 
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The exchange rate of copper and silver in Shir Sh&h’s time 
would appear from these returns to have ranged at something 
over 72-6 to 1 (178-25-r1294*25 [U 323-5625 x 40]=72-60). 1 


Thirty-seventh King (a.h. 952-960; a.d. 1545-1552). 

^dil Kh&n, the eldest son, had been nominated as the suc¬ 
cessor to the throne of Shir Sh&h. Jal&l Kh&n, the younger 
brother, however, taking advantage of his absence from the 
capital at the time of the death of their father, assumed the 
imperial dignity under the title of Isl&m Sh&h; and not long 
afterwards, ’Adil Kh&n made a formal resignation of his 
birthright, and saluted Isl&m Sh&h as Sultan , simultaneously 
accepting, for his own portion, the Jdgir of Bi&na. Event¬ 
ually, seeing cause to distrust the good faith of his brother, 
^dil fled to M£wat, and went into open revolt. This futile 
effort was quickly crushed by the Sult&n, and ^dil took 

standard weight, equal to 145*832 grains. This calculation is reproduced, and 
the inference reiterated by the General in his article, “ On the Indian Prince 
Sophytes,” in the Numismatic Chronicle (October, I860, p. 230); and he further 
extends his comparisons to the ancient punch-marked thirty-two rati pmrdnas, 
two [exceptional] specimens of which he has found to weigh as much as 56*5 
grains each, marking an excess of half a grain upon my extreme limit I should 
not he disposed to allow this foot to disturb my previous determination of the 
standard of 66 grains, as the accrement of the half grain in such rare instances 
might be due to many extraneous causes; indeed, I should rather argue from the 
General’s own data, the result of which he specifies as “ out of 186 specimens,” 
ten only weighed “ above 66 grains,” that my maximum of 56 was preferable to 
his of 58. Mr. N. 8. Maskelyue estimated the rati of B&bar’s time at 1*802—1*80, 
the bads of his calculations being Hum&ytin’s diamond.—J.R. A.S. 1866, p. 162. 

1 CoL W. Anderson made his return 70:1.—Prinsep, Usefril Tables, p. 22. 
He seems, however, to have worked out his totals from the mere text of the Afn-i 
Akbari, without the all-important check of ooin weights. 
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refuge in Bih&r, where all traces of his eventual fate are lost. 
This outbreak was followed by a rebellion in the Punj&b, 
under ’Azim Hum&ydn, which was for the time subdued by 
the defeat of the insurgents. The rest of the reign of Isl&m 
was disturbed by repeated insurrections, and during this period 
he had to reckon no less than three remarkable escapes from 
assassination. He died in 960 a.h. 


No. 359 (pi. v. fig. 190). Silver. Weight, 168 grs. Common. 
a.h. 952, 953, 954, 955, 956, 957, 958, 959, 960. 

Obviru —Square area, dill Jy+sr* 11 4)11 

Margin, Jj/UN Jj\j\ 

Ab&bakr the true, ’Umar the discerning, ’Usmin the 
defender, ’All the chosen. 

Rn$r» —Area, 1 *1* dill jJle^ ^ILLi jJ* *11 pL>\ 

tjnrnr MTfi 

Margin, 1®VV* JjUll ^UaluJl jk laU f \ Ji>- 

1 The "The defender/’ "patron,” also "•errant,” is a somewhat doubt¬ 
ful reading, aa on many coin* there seems to be adot orer the third letter, making 
it • Marsden has given this word as , but the best out specimens 
of Isl&m’s mintage display the medial ^or ^in its perfect shape. The proper 
word is IsUm’s ooins are very dubious in their orthography in other 

respects, the being frequently written ^ f and the 411(1 Sh&hi being used 
indiscriminately with (|f| Sh&hL 

The same uncertain method of expressing the Deran&gari equivalent of the 
Persian name of Shir Shdh is also to be seen in its full defects on the 

coins of that prince. 
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No. 360. Marsden, dccxltv. 

Yarieties—A grab, 952. 

„ Gw41ior, 952, (953), 957. 

,, Satgdon, 951, 952, 953. 

„ Shakk-i Bakar, 953, 959. 

„ Other dates, 956, 958, 960. 

Square areas. 


aJji « ? 


Seal of Solomon. 


j ---i 

AjlLL* ^ 1H 


Margin—The names and titles Margin—LidM j 

of the four companions. 

y\b* JSbl\ #\ 

Some examples vary the Hindi orthography of the name of IsMm to 

Mf * etc. 

No. 360a. A half piece of this type. Weight, 84*5 grs. 

No. 361. Silver. Weight, 171 grs. New variety. (My cabinet.) 


Sharif&b&l, a.h. 953. 
Circular areas. 


The Kdlimah. 


W ILL Aa 

A A j+A 
jlfiL ...L-k—LLrf 


Margin —Jt Marginal 

jjun ^ \ or (^)yyi 
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No. 361a. Similar coin, without any mint record. Bated 952 a.h. 

No. 362. Silver. Square coin. Weight, 172 and 178 gro. 
a.h. 954, 956. Col. Stacy. 

Obverse —The Katimah. 

JReverse —^ dill ^UaLi i\j* £» s \** |»3L*1 

[^tl |?WW 

No. 363. Copper. Weight, 315 grs. a.h. 952, 953, 954, 955, 
956, 957, 958, 959. 

Obverse— ^©1® ^UjJi j+«}\ 

Reverse-i*L L* di33 a Ls»» &Lu* 

No. 364. Copper. Weight, 38 grs. 
s Lm> jLl |*ILi! 

Reverse —Jt)UH ,jUjJ3 diLlaL 

No. 364a. Small coin. Shirgarh. a.h. 953. 

II. Inscription of the time of Intern Sh&h, a.h. 952, on ’luted ul 
Malik’s Well at Dehli. 

jjl ^U fl L } Affi J^ dll! 

ojs 1*j ^) 1LL> j dl!\ vxLc > - ^ UaL j &\j*» &Lw* 

jUx J y**j g\j>- 

j a*mi jSi dill juc 

Nos. 35 and 61, Synd Ahmad’s As&r-ufl-Sunnadeed. &UauJ j j--. n 4 r 
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V. Seoond Inscription of the time of leUun Shih, a. h. 958, on 
’Irnid ul Malik’s Bdoli at Dehli. 

j i Wlf t JfUji) #!>- j jjjj! iV ia o ♦ 

C^eO>- 

j +£» flu* |»]La»f 

dl)t A* f . UJy^^Liil j\*fc£ 

Nos. 34 and 60, Synd Ahmad’s Ashr-nfl-Sunnadeed. * * 

There is also a short inscription, dated, in Persian, a.h. 954, on 
’Isa KMn’s Ma^barah.—Synd Ahmad’s Asdr-us-Sunnadeed. 

The public buildings, for which Isldm Shdh’s reign is remarkable, 
are the Fort of Selim Gurh, marked B on the accompanying plan of 
Dehli, and the'extensive fortress of Mank6t or Mdnghar (32° 37' N. 
74° 55' E.) f 76 miles N. of Amritsir. 


Thirty-eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth Kings. 

The historical events of the reigns of the three kings, who 
represent the obscuration of the Path&n dynasty of Dehli, 
are so interwoven with one another that it may he con¬ 
venient to notice them in concert. On Isl&m Shdh's death, 
his son, Firdz KMn, a boy of twelve years of age, was for 
the moment elevated to the throne of his father, only to be 
quickly disposed of by Mubariz KMn, a nephew of Shir 
Shdh, who thereupon usurped the sovereignty under the title 
of Muhammad ’Xdil Sh&h. Equally infamous and ignorant, 
the self-elected Sult&n entrusted the direction of his kingdom 
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to one Himu (a Hindu, accused by his enemies of having 
once been a shopkeeper); fortunately, the individual thus 
selected was as capable, as he subsequently proved himself 
true, and for the time he loyally upheld the fortunes of the 
monarch he served. The Sult&n’s singular tendency to re¬ 
sume Jagirs and other governmental estates from the parties 
in possession, and to transfer them to new nominees, ap¬ 
parently without any further object than to show his power 
so to do, led to an attack upon his person in open Darb&r, 
from which a hasty and undignified flight but narrowly 
saved him. In 961 a.h., so serious a rebellion was organized 
that the monarch was obliged to march against the insur¬ 
gents in person, when he attacked and routed them near 
Chun&r. Shortly after this, Ibr&him Sur, ’Adil's cousin and 
brother-in-law, revolted, and obtained possession of Dehli 
and Agrah, obliging ’Adil Sh&h to confine himself to the 
eastern portions of his dominions. No sooner, however, had 
Ibr&him seated himself on his newly-erected throne, than 
another competitor started up in the person of Ahmad, a 
nephew of Shir Shah, who, under the designation of Sikandar 
Sh&h, assumed royal honours, and defeating Ibr&him, suc¬ 
ceeded to the rulership of his lately-acquired territories. In 
the mean time, Muhammad Kh&n Guria, governor of Bengal, 
disavowed allegiance to Muhammad ’Adil, but was eventually 
vanquished and slain by Himfi. Prior to this last action, 
Hum&yun, operating in another direction, had repossessed 
himself of Agrah and Dehli, and thus, in acquiring Sikandar’s 
provinces, found himself in direct antagonism with Muham¬ 
mad ’Adil. Himu, hearing of the death of Hum&yun, which 
occurred about this time, and leaving his master in safety at 
Chun&r, advanced upon Agrah, which he entered unopposed, 
and thence proceeded to Dehli, where he overcame Tirdi Beg, 
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the Mughal governor. He next prepared for a march on 
LAhor, but was met on the plain of Paniput by BahrAm, the 
guardian of the young prince Akbar, and defeated and slain, 
after a display of considerable valour. Adil ShAh continued 
to reign in his eastern dominions till he was killed, in 964 
a.h., in an encounter with BahAdur ShAh, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal. 

MUHAMMAD ADEL. 

Ho. 365 (pi. v. fig. 194). Silver. Weight, 174 gn. Bare. 
a.h. 961 , 963. One specimen struck at HarnAL 1 

Obvene— Square area, J yy aU\ A\ ) 

Revert *—Square area, ] 1 \ *111 jlrL ^UaL» siA JjU 

Tft Mohamad Sah. 

Margins illegible. 

Ho. 366. Copper. Weight, 322 grs. Bare. 
a.h. 961 } 962, 963, 964. 

Obveree—iL Ls *U1 dlsL U ILL» *1A yilxaH j)\ 

Revert*—] 1 \ j+*l\ 

Ho. 367. Copper. Similar coins struck at GwAlior. 
a.h. 961, 962, 963, 964. 

IBRAHIM SUE. 

Ho. 368. Copper. Damaged coin. Mr. Ereeling’s cabinet. 

Obverte — • * * —i jitebA\ 

Reverie—] 1 * * 

1 Narn61 is a district N.W. of Agrab, and in Akbar’s time comprised serenteen 
mahdlt , with an area of 20,80,046 bighat. The capital is situated 44 in lat 28° 6' 
N., long. 76° 62' E., 86 miles S.W. from the city of Dehli. It is a plaoe of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, but now greatly reduced in rise.” Abtil Fasl mentions that 
this mahdl was celebrated for its copper mines, and mints were established in 
yarious localities for the immediate production of coin.—Ain-i-Akbari, ii. 48, and 
ili. 48; Hamilton’s Hindustan, i. 401; and p. 403 ant A 
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SIKANDAR. 

No. 369 (pi. y. flg. 197). Silver. Weight, 175 grs. Unique. 
a.h. 962. 

Obverse —Square area, <d!l J \y*j J 

Reverse —^ IT * * * jy* jx£~» ^UaL> 

Margins illegible. 


No. 370. Copper. Weight, 35 grs. Rare. a.h. 962. 
Obverse —^UaLi 
Reverse —^jUaLi all jXJL* 

The subjoined coin is somewhat out of place in the present 
series, which professes to limit itself to purely Path&n times; 
but the design of the piece identifies itself curiously with 
the prior mintages of Shir Sh&h and the succeeding types 
accepted by Akbar. (Stewart’s Bengal, p. 147.) 

JALAL SHAH OF BENGAL. 



No. 371. Silver. Weight, 170 grs. Unique. J&jpur, a.h. 968. 

A jSsk 


If^gUEll 


t-U\ n <lJi i 
dll! J Amt* 


Margin—^£ jIj! 

(-jUocw 


1U- 

^j\& ill .x—. ir* 

11A <0. <U1 jl* 

Margin— 

jxsrk- 

37 
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AKBAR’S COINAGE. 

I do not propose to include in the pages of this work any 
extended notice of the coins of Akbar, but there are many 
details in the practical working of his mints, of which we 
have an unusually full and complete record, under the hand 
of his minister, Abul Fazl, that specially illustrate the 
antecedent developments of the coinages of his predeces¬ 
sors. His fiscal theories, whether in the elaboration of pure 
revenue accounts, or the subordinate adjustments of scales 
and weights, confessedly followed local standards, and, as 
such, may be said essentially to belong to the prior period. 
As bearing upon this transitional epoch, four points of 
interest present themselves—I. The remodelled and re¬ 
constructed coinage itself, with its singularly complicated 
adaptations to minor and pre-existent subdivisions of the 
currency. II. The more general question of the relative 
values of the precious metals at the moment, which forms 
a curious item in the exchanges of the Eastern world. 

III. The very complete scheme of Seigniorage in recognized 
operation as between the State and the bullion merchant. 

IV. The geographical distribution of the provincial mints, 
which necessarily followed, in more or less completeness, 
the ancient traditions of the land. 

I. COINS OF AKBAR. 

Gold. 

Weight. Value. 

Tolahi. Mishas. Ralls. 

.... 101 9 7= 1001/al Jal&limwAar* atlO 

rupees each = 1,000 ru¬ 
pees, or 40,000 ddm$. 


Name. 

1. Sihantah 
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Naxb. Wmoht. Value. 

ToUhs. Mtahts. Batts. 

2 . Smaller variety of No. 1 . 91 8 0=100 round muhart at 11 md- 


that of gold or 9 rupees 
each = 900 rupees or 
86,000 ddms. 

3. (juu&j Rabat . = £ of Nos. 1 or 2 , as their 

individual contents may 
indicate. 

4. &aj\ Aimak . =i of No. 1. 


5. Binsat . = ± of No. 1 . Similar coins, 

officially declared of the 
lower values of ^ 
■sV, ^ of !• 

6 . Chahdr Odthah 3 0 5J = 30 rupees. Stated in the 

(».*. square). text to be 3 ^ of No. 1 , 

hut seemingly nearer the 
proportion of ^. 

7. Chugid ....... 2 9 0 = 3 rotffkZ muhart (No. 10), 

at 9 rupees each = 27 
rupees. Recorded in the 
official summary as ^ 
of No. 2 , though in actual 
value more like the pre¬ 
vious fraction of ^ 

8 . ^1! Ilahi . 1 2 4f=12 rupees. 

9. Aftdbi .... 12 1^=10 rupees. The square Lai 

Jal£li is stated to be 
identical in weight and 
value. (The standard 
equivalent of 400 ddm.) 
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Namb. Weight. Value. 

Tolahs. Mishas. Bads. 

9a. Jaldli 1 0 1} = 400 ddms, or 10 rupees. 

(Old). The extra weight beyond 

that allowed in the new 
coin, No. 9, is probably 
due to the lower degree 
of fineness of the gold , 1 
which was confessedly 
less pure, quoad its metal, 
than the new coins issued 
from Akbar’s better or¬ 
ganized mints. 

10. Jjos ’Add Gufkah 11 0=9 rupees. Also known as 

the ordinary rotmd muhar, 
in value 360 ddms.* 

Most of these latter coins have minor subdivisions of 4 , 4 , 4 / 4 , ^ 

Marsden has several gold coins weighing as much as 168 grains, 
which may be supposed to correspond with the round muhar, Ho. 10 , 
whose full issue weight would have been (15*5 xll)=l70*5 grains. 
Among the rest, he has a Mihrdbi , No. dcccvhi., 1664 grains. And 
there are pieces, Nos. Dcccxvm. and dcccxix., of 187*5 grains, and 
Ho. ncccxxvi. of 188*0 grains, which are all very close upon the 
weight required for Ho. 9. 


1 Calcutta text, p. 27; Gladwin, i. 37; Blochmann, p. 32. There is some 
obscurity in this passage. Gladwin’s text gave a weight of 1.0.13}. My Dehli 
MSS. all concur in the figures 1.0.1}, and accord with the weight adopted in the 
Calcutta text. Under these circumstances, the translation of the context as “of 
the greatest degree of fineness," or “ quite pure," must be modified to suit the 


(hots. The original passage runs in my Dehli MSS.—^ 

jW 3 J C-T* UJJ * 0*^1) (*^ 

Ju. (tot. J*Uj) JU£j 

* Also called under other forms, Mihrdbi and M'uini, 
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Silver. 

Rupee (round) 1 =11 mdehae 4 rati*. 

*!)U- Jddlah (square) = 11 mdehae 4 ratie . 

Subdivisions— Dari, i; Cham, ^JJb Panda, 
A»M, -i-; L*> Dotd, iV; ^ Kald,-fo) Siihi, 

The old Akbar Sh£hi round rupee was estimated at 39 ddme. 
The above coins were the revised representatives of 40 ddme. 1 3 * * * * 

Copper. 

1*1 J Ddm = 1 tolah 8 mdehae 7 ratie, or about 323*5625 grains of 
copper (estimating the rati at 1*9375 grains). 

AdMlah = half a ddm. 

dljb Pdeddh = a quarter of a ddm . 

Damn = one-eighth of a ddm . 

The numismatic world in Europe was greatly excited a 
short time ago by the discovery of a Bactrian coin of Eukra- 
tides (b.c. 185), in gold, 8 of the unusual weight of 2593 a 5 

1 Inscription. 

Reverie —Date. 

* To show how completely the ddm was understood to form the unit or standard 
in all exchanges, it may be noticed, in addition to the theoretical evidence quoted 
above, as to the adjustment of the coinage in the higher metals to the more com¬ 
prehensive totals in dime , that, practically, the ddm was the ready money of prince 
and peasant Abfil Fazl relates that a kror of ddme was kept ready for gifts, etc., 
within the palace, “ every thousand of which is kept in bags.’* Bernier mentions 
the continuation, even to Aurangz6b’s time, of the same custom of having bags 
of 1000 ddme ready for distribution. His words are—“ et lenr fait donner sur 
l'heure unsac de Peyssas, oe qui vient k environ dnquante francs” (ii. p. 65). 

3 This piece is highly finished in some of its artistic details, but is crude and 

imperfect in other respects. The difficulty of driving the high relief of the 

obverse die home is curiously illustrated by the palpable reapplication of that die, 

and a second resort to the hammer; but, in the process, the reverse die, which 

was less deep in its engraved surface, had been disregarded and shifted half way 

round, so that the second impression nearly obliterates the first, but still the 
former has left traces, in the texture of the gold, of the previous impact. The 
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grains, constituting, in the Greek scheme, a twenty-stater piece, 
or -jV talent . Is is curious that the Greeks should so early 
have adapted themselves to Eastern notions of bullion and 
ingots, although they reduced the crude lump of metal to 
the classic form in which it now exists. This numismatic 
precedent introduces us appropriately to the massive medals 
of Akbar’s mints. There was an idea abroad at one time 
that these Sihansah coins were merely occasional pieces, struck 
more for vanity sake than for real utility; but the number 
of specimens found ready prepared amid Akbar’s reserved 
treasures , 1 and the continuity of their issue by succeeding 

medal presented no particular novelty, such aa should enhance its value to a numis¬ 
matist, except its weight, as the type of the helmeted head of the king and the 
Dioscuri reverse were sufficiently common. The coin is now in the Bibliothdque in 
Paris. See U. Chaboulet, Revue Numismatique, 1867, p. 382; Gen. Cunningham, 
Numismatic Chronicle, 1869, p. 220; Wilson’s Ariana Antique, pi. iii figs. 1-3; 
Prinsep’s Essays, ii. 185, etc. 

jlj ItfU. JjJ j jif yJ 1 

j cUjj C w *o A SjsfZj ^^y yJ OjJ MSJ* 

j 3L*mi & SkSsZ ^ ^y ^ Cj^Cu*** by 

—Ferishtah, Bombay Lithographed Persian text, i. p. 517. 

That is to say— a. 10,00,00,000 ’Alfii rupees (Nos. 132-134, supra). 

„ „ b. 1,000,00,00,000. Special gold Muhars (or square L’al 

Jal&lis, No. 9 of Akbar’s own ooins). 

„ „ e. 10 mans of uncoined gold. 

» » d. 70 „ „ „ silver. 

» » s. 60 „ „ „ copper. 

,, »> /• 5,000,00,00,000 tankahs (? copper). 

Briggs’s translation (ii. p. 281) varies some of these items; for instance, b is given 
as 1 hror only, and is associated with the 'Aldi of the opening sentence. 

Kh&fi Kh&n’s enumeration, in the Muntakhab al Lub&b, is as follows:— 
yj j dji Jy-y jd ^Sy\ JljSb \j d ]\y tX* jl 
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kings/ seems to indicate that they were consistently designed 
to serve for the purposes of larger payments, such as our 
civilized age recognizes in one hundred pound notes, etc. 
Moreover, there was clearly a great temptation to the pro¬ 
duction of such single pieces when the State or the Sovereign 
himself, as will presently be shown, could realize the seignior¬ 
age of 5£ per cent., or from £5 10s. to £27 10s., by each 
application of the royal dies. 

y y y fJjiiMl y y &*Jyj 

\2}jy) bjSj jlsJUb y y j+S, jfc) y jlzJUb 

Oyi jySf? jels^ 

—Calcutta Persian text, L p. 243. The printed Persian text is obscure. The MS. 
of the Royal As. Soc., No. 77, xcviii., slightly improves the run of the sentence, 
a. No definite specification is given, except the general reference to Gold 
Muh&rB of three varying standards (8, 9, 10, Akbar's series? whose 
weights are erroneously given as 11,13, and 14 mdshas), and an allusion 
to the massive gold pieces of 100 tolaht and upwards to 500 tolahs. 
h. 10,00,00,000 rupees. 
e. 272 mans crude gold. 
d . 370 „ „ silver. 

g. 1 man of selected jewels, valued at 3,00,00,000 rupees. 

R. Hawkins also speaks of 20,000 gold pieces, of 1,000 rupees each, and 50,000 
silver pieces of “Selim Sha of 100 Toles a piece,’* as existing in Jahangir’s 
treasury.—Purchas i. 217. 

1 a. There is a gilt copper cast of a Gold Mubar of Shfih Jahfcn, dated Shfrh- 
jah&n&b&d, 1064 a.h., in the Asiatic Society’s CoUection at the India Museum, 
measuring 5} inches in diameter, and weighing in its representative metal 2 lbs. 
1 oi. 7 dr. The original gold medal itself is fully described by Richardson, in his 
Persian Dictionary (edition 1829, p. 840), where it is stated to have weighed 
“above 70 ounces,” being 4 inches in diameter, and “ 4 lines in thickness.” In 
its legend it purports to represent a piece of 200 mukars .— b. There is a silver medal 
at Dresden of Aurangzfib, minted at Sh&hjah&nfcbfcd in the tenth year of his 
reign, 4*4 inches in diameter, which weighs 5 Saxon lbs. =5*1545 lbs. English. 
“ Kehr,” “ Amrenksdb,” Lipsi®, 1725. See also Marsden, pp. 641. 

The Persian monarohs also issued large pieces in silver. Marsden, No. dlti., 
p. 466, gives a coin of Husain 8h4h (a.h. 1121) weighing 4,988 grains; and 
Prinsep has described a piece of the same monarch (a.h. 1118) weighing 844*3 
grains.—Jour. As. Soc. Bengal, 1838, p. 415. 
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II. From this summary of the minted coins of Akbar, as 
distinguished from the fanciful interchanges of names and 
terms applied to one and the same piece or measure of value, 
which have needlessly puzzled modem commentators, we 
may pass to the higher consideration of ratios of gold and 
silver, as proved by the rate of exchange formulated for the 
two metals in the practical mechanical department of the 
mint, and simultaneously promulgated in official language 
as the accepted rate of exchange. 

Abul FazFs copious and somewhat tedious statistics may 
be concentrated in their leading results as follows:— 

No. 1. The massive piece, the Sihausah, of the above table, in value 
100 L’ol Jal&lis, gives a return of weight in gold of tolahs 101, 
mdshas 9, ratis 7 = 1000 silver rupees: 18328:: 172,500 
(172-5x100x10): l::9*4118. 

No. 2. The second or lower Sihansah, of 100 round muhars , pro¬ 
duces a similar result. Weight in gold, tolahs 91, mdshas 8 
=900 silver rupees: 16500:: 155250- (172*5x100x9):! 

: 19*409. 

No. 6. Weight in gold, tolahs 3, mdshas 0, ratis 5£=30 rupees of 
11* mdshas each: 549*84:: 172*5 X30 (5175*0): 1: :9 4118. 

No. 7. Weight in gold, tolahs 2, mdshas 9=27 rupees: 495;: 172 5 x 
27 (4657*5):l::9*409. 

No. 8. Weight in gold, tolah 1, mdshas 2, ratis 4J=12 rupees: 
218*90:: 172*5 x 12 (2070*0): 1:: 9*4563. 

No. 9. Weight in gold, mdshas 12, ratis lf=10 rupees: 183*28:: 
172*5x10 (1725*0): l::9*4118. 

No. 10. Adi Gutkah, or Round Muhar, also called Mihrdbi. Weight 
in gold, 11 md#fow=9 rupees: 165" 172*5x9 (1552*5): 1 
:: 9*40909. 
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These estimates are made upon the bases of the ordinary 
tolah of 180 grains, the mdsha of 15 grains, and the rati of 
1*875 grains. The question of corresponding values in the 
English or any other scale need not affect the parallel result. 1 

1 I gave more prominence to the above calculations, and even tested anew my 
earlier returns by the independent totals afforded by the larger sums originally 
omitted, because the obvious result of gold being to silver as one to 9*4, had been 
called in question by an official of the Calcutta mint (a Dr. Shekleton), who, 
however, while unable either to correct my data, or to produce any possible 
evidence against my conclusions, ventured to affirm that “ 9*4 to one is a relative 
value of gold to silver, which never could really hare existed” (Jour. As. Soc. 
Bengal, 1864, p. 517). Nevertheless, here is a series of comparative weights and 
values, furnished by the highest authority of the day, and each and all producing 
returns absolutely identical up to the first place of decimals. My original estimates 
were sketched and published at Dehli, in 1851, where I had aocess to the best 
MSS., to the most comprehensive range of antiquarian relics, and at command 
the most intelligent oral testimony in the land. When reprinting Prinsep’s 
M Useful Tables,” I had occasion to quote these calculations, and was able to 
fortify them, had it been needed, by the precisely analogous results obtained by 
Colonel W. Anderson, who had tried Abdl Fazl’s figures, from MSS. pure and 
simple, without any disturbing difficulty about coins (Prinsep’s Useful Tables, 
London edition, vol. ii. p. 32). But if there were the faintest reason for doubt¬ 
ing so moderate a rate as one to 9*4, the whole discussion might be set at rest by 
Abfil Fail’s own statement as translated by Gladwin into English in 1783, when, 
in completing a very elaborate review of the profit and loss of refining gold, for 
the purpose of coinage, he concludes, and the process “ leaves a remainder of about 
one-half a tolah of gold, the value of which is four rupees” (i. p. 44). 

Bichard Hawkins, who was at Agrah in a.d. 1609-11, during the reign of 
Jahkngir, has left a notice of certain accumulated treasures of that prince which 
he was permitted to behold, and amongst the rest he specifies, “ In primis, of 
Seraffins Ecberi, which be ten rupias apiece.” To this passage is added, in a 
marginal note, that “ a tole is a rupia challany [current] of silver, and ten of 
these toles are of the value of one of gold.” (Purchas i. 217.) This evidence might 
at first sight seem to militate against the conclusion arrived at from the official re¬ 
turns above summarised, but the value of gold was clearly on the rise, and one of the 
aims of Akbar’s legislation on metallic exchanges, which had necessarily been dis¬ 
turbed by progressive modifications in the relative values of the precious metals, 
was manifestly to secure an authoritative even reckoning by tens and hundreds. 
The old round muhar (No. 10 of the above list) represented the inconvenient sum 
of nine rupees, or 360 dim*. By raising the weight of the pie^ to the higher total 
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TIL The next section of Akbar’s mint organization, which 
I have now to notice, is the amply defined official recognition 
of the law of seigniorage. The following outline table gives 
the results of a very uniform and well understood royalty, or 
mint charge, of over 5| per cent, upon the conversion of 
bullion into coin; and the Oriental craving after small pro¬ 
fits is graphically confessed in the proviso that the State 

given under No. 9, the gold ildJU was made equivalent to ten rupees, or in fiscal 
reckoning to 400 ddnu. Similarly, in the case of the silver coin, the old rspce 
passed for 89 ddnu ; in the new currency, a value of 40 ddnu was secured, not by 
an increase of weight, hot by the declared and doubtlessly achieved higher standard 
of the metal employed, aided by the advantage that contemporary mintages so 
readily secured in India. 

The question of the relative values of gold and silver formed the subject of d»> 
cuseion at a subsequent meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (6th December, 
1865), when Colonel Lees stated his objections to some of my inferences. As I 
understand, he freely admits the correctness of the figures given above to establish 
the rate of one to 9-4; but he is disposed to distrust “ calculations based upas 
mint regulations, during a period when the principle of a standard was but im¬ 
perfectly understood even in Europe, and upon a unit of measure not accurately 
ascertained." I trust that the more ample details furnished in this volume will 
satisfy him that the Dehli mint authorities had arrived at very distinct notions of 
the comparative values of the precious metals, and had elaborated the details 
of exchanges with very considerable success, when the singular complications of 
previous currencies had to be taken into account. I have already seen and cor¬ 
rected the error of my first interpretation of Ibn B&tutah's text; and as regards 
Gladwin’s translation of the passage above quoted, “which leaves a remainder,'* 
etc., I have not the slightest wish to uphold it in the face of a more full and 
rigorous interpretation of the special text; but ordinarily, a linguist of good 
repute, who has translated so big a book as the Ain-i Akbari, arrives at a pretty 
fair conception of the meaning of bis author! I myself had no reserve in cor¬ 
recting Gladwin’s figures; but iu his simple reproduction of Indian phrases, I 
was quite content to follow such an authority without a critical re-examination of 
his Persian version. The argument about the half tolak, however, is as unim¬ 
portant at the present moment as the now rectified passage of Ibn Batutah, the 
value of whose statements on the subject of local money has altogether been 
superseded by the more exact details contributed by the Mas&lik ul Abs4r, pp. 

238, tuprd. I see that Sir T. Roe, incidentally speaking of the weight of Jahingir, 
specifies it as 9,000 rupees, or £1,000 sterling. 
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should benefit for the amount of interest the merchant might 
possibly have had to pay. 


Outlay by mer¬ 
chants in current 
ooin, for crude 
metal. 

Total Mint return after 
refining. 

Merchants’ return, with 
fractional profits. 

State seigniorage. 

100 L’al Jdlali 

Muhars. Bs. Dims. Jltals. 

M. B. D. J. 

M. R. D. J.» 

Gold Muhars 
960 Rupees 
(crude metal 

a. 105 39 25 0 

100 12 37 3} 

5 12 3i 0 

test). 

960 Rupees 

b. 1006 27 20 

953 21 10} 

50 13 0 

(old coin test) 
1044 ddms (the 
cost of one 
man of cop- 
P») . 

c. 1015 20 0 

d. 1170 0 

954 29 0 

1062 19} 

50 24 0 

58 20 


Mint charges— 0 . Rs. 7.26.20*; b. Rs. 2.33.2; e. Rs. 10.12.14*; 
d. Es. 1.8.18. 

Dr. H. Blochmann (pp. 37, 88) notices some minor errors in the 
simple addition of the several items, . . . and there are obvious 
discrepancies in the totals assigned for the mint charges. Gladwin’s 
figures are also more or less uncertain (i. 45). 


IV. Axbar’s Herts. 


Aftok. 

\ Ajmlr. 

Abmad^b4d.*t 

(Gujardt). 


Agrah. # t 
j£\ Alwar. 
Ilahdbds.t 
Oude. 


1 In cases where the gold employed belongs to the State, an extra deduction is 
made for the interest the merchant would otherwise hare had to pay, to the 
amount of rupees 6.37) (Gladwin, 6.10.12}). 
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Axbab’s Mints— continued. 


Ujain.t 

Sambhal. 

Bad&on, 

C'Jjy* 8urat.+ 

Ben&res. 

i SaMranpur. 

a)1&j Bengal.* "f 


jL# Bhakar. 

Kanauj. 

eri 

Jj^K4bul*t 

iuSj Patnah.j* 

^ Kflpi. 

Bhirah. 

Kaahmir.1* 

*Ll3 T&njah.t 

Kalinur. 

Jdlandhar. 

jU\£ Gwilior. 

Jaunpur. 

Gorakhpur. 

jlas>- Hiss&r Ffrdzah. 

Lahor.t 

Jjhj Dehli.f 

Lakhnau. 

Kanthambhor. 

Mathura* 

S&rangpur. 

Multan.*f 

Sironj. 

Mandd* 

Sirhind. 

j£\j Mgor. 

[var. Jj^). 

b Hardw&r 


Those mints marked * were alone permitted to coin gold. The 
issue of silTer money was restricted to the cities marked with f, and 
the other towns coined nothing but copper. 


In order to form a correct estimate of the effective value of 
money, and the purchasing power of the income of the State, 
it is necessary to take into consideration the prices of pro¬ 
visions at the period. The following Table will give some 
idea of the extraordinary cheapness of food, though the 
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prices are sufficiently high, for the discriminated articles of 

Average Prices of Provisions nr Axbar’s Esigh . 1 
'Wheat, AiT, 12 ddms per man of 55*467,857 lbs. avoirdupois. 

„ Flour, according to fineness, from 22 to 15 ddms. 

Barley, y *-, 8 ddms per man (ground barley, 11 ddms). 

Bice, and ^ j , varieties, according to qualities, ranging from 

the extremes of 110 to 20 ddrm per man . 


Pulse, (Phassolus mango) . • • 

• 18 ddms per 

man. 

Mash, (Phassolus radiatus) . . • 

. 16 „ 

99 

Nakhud, JykT (Cicsr aristinum) . • • 

• 16^- „ 

99 

Ho\h, ijy (Phassolus aeonitifolios) . • . 

• 12 „ 

>» 

Juw&r, (Holcus sorghum) .... 

. io „ 

99 

White Sugar, JuiL> Jj* . . . . 

. 128 „ 

M 

Brown „ JjU .... 

• 56 „ 

tt 

Ghf (clarified butter) Jjj .... 

. 105 „ 

M 

Sesamum Oil, J-J . . . . 

• 80 „ 

99 

Salt, CX«J .... 

. 16 „ 

99 


Sheep from 6£ to 1} rupees each. Mutton, 65 ddrm per mart. 

Goats’ flesh, 54 ddms per man. 

The official man of Akbar’s reign is defined as 40 sirs , each 
sir comprising the weight of 30 dams. This gives a return 
for the man of 388,275 grains, or very nearly half a hundred 

1 Gladwin, L p. 86; Blochmann, p. 62; Calcutta Persian text, p. 60. Abdl 
Fail remarks— u The prices, of course, vary, aa on marches, or during the rainy 
season, and for other reasons; bat I shall give hen the average prices.” 
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weight avoirdupois. 1 So that, at the rate of 12 ddms for the 
man of wheat, and the exchange of 2s. per rupee, the quarter 
of com would only cost about 3 -fad. Firdz Sh&h’s price cur¬ 
rent (p. 283), reckoned in jitals, would give an almost iden¬ 
tical result, i.e. 8 jitals , or 3d. in English money, for the then 
man of wheat, estimated at 28 lbs.; and ’Alt-ud-din’s earlier 
(a.d. 1295-1315) and assumedly forced reduction upon or¬ 
dinary current prices would differ only to the almost im¬ 
perceptible extent of half a jital —“or 7£ jitals per man, of 
28 lbs. (p. 160). 

Comparative Cost or Labour. 

Bricklayers ... 7 ddms to 4 ddms per day (or 4-jigd. to 2 

Carpenters . . 7 „ 2 „ „ 

Bfid&rs* . . . . 3} „ 3 „ „ 

Ordinary labourers. 2 „ „ (or l.^d.). 

Matchlockmen, in the royal army, 6 rupees per month. 

Archers.rupees. „ 


1 The figures are as follows: 323*5625 grams (the <fcf»)x30x40 =388,275*0. 
The English half-hundredweight, 56 lbs. avoirdupois, is 392,000 grains. Then 
24 penoe-“40=2*4 farthings, or 12 ddms =7*2 pence. As regards the JUals, 
the sum runs, 24 pence- 7 - 64 = 1*5 farthing, or 1*5 X 8 = 12 farthings, or 3 pence. 
Colonel Anderson's independent but somewhat vague estimate of Akbar's man 
was 868,880*0 grains.—Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 22 . It has been so far 
demonstrated, at p. 161, that the man of ’Alh-ud-din's time (a.d. 1295-1315) 
ranged at something over 28 lbs. avoirdupois; and I should have been greatly 
inclined to distrust the extraordinary weight now assigned to Akbar’s man, 
were it not that Abfil Fazl expressly mentions (p. 100) that “ formerly” 
the sir consisted of 18 ddms in some parts of Hindfist&n, of 22 ddms in other 
divisions of the country, and of 28 ddms on the accession of Akbar, who himself 
raised it to 30 ddms. Moreover, we have seen that the weight of the ddm itself 
was also largely increased from its ancient limit in Shir Shhh’s reign. Under 
these circumstances, objection can scarcely be taken to the total now produced 
from the figured data and extant coins of the period; which, strange to say, 
closely accords with R. Hawkins’s rough definition of Jah 6 ngir’s man as u 55 lbs. 
weight.”—-Porches i 218. 

* One who works with a bil or Ml, “ a pickaxe.” A navvy. 
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AKBAR’S REVENUES. 

I have had occasion to advert incidentally to the revenues 
of India during Akbar’s reign, in connexion with the State 
resources of his predecessors. As much obscurity has pre¬ 
vailed with regard to the correct comprehension of values, 
even where figures were unassailable, I revert to the subject 
in its appropriate association with Ahbar’s monetary system, 
in order to exhibit more fully the absolute data available for 
the determination of the relative amount of the taxes im¬ 
posed upon the dominions of that great monarch, at the 
period. 

It must be premised, in forming any comparative estimate 
of these assessments, that each province had to furnish a 
State contingent of cavalry and infantry, specified in full 
detail with other imperial demands, apart from the mere 
money payments entered in the divisional accounts; so that 
the country had to support a very large, though pro¬ 
bably ineffective, army, over and above its ordinary revenue 
liabilities. The number of men mustered in this ZamindAri 
force is reckoned at the very high figure of 4,400,000, in 
addition to the due proportion of horses and elephants each 
sub-division was bound to maintain. No reduction is made 
in the State demand for the payment of these troops, who are 
styled JBiimi, “ Landwehr,” in contradistinction to the 
better organized Royal army. If we estimate the cost to 
the country for this force at the very low figure of two 
rupees per man (including the purchase and feed of horses 
and elephants), it amounts of itself to a sum of more than 
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ten millions of pounds, which as a purely speculative estimate 
might honestly be doubled. 

I repeat the substance, and enlarge the context, of Niz&m- 
ud-din Ahmad’s statement of the amount of the current 
income, and again venture to impress upon all those who 
would follow up the inquiry, the value of the evidence on 
this and cognate subjects contributed by an author who had 
served for many years as Bakhshi, or military accountant, 
practically as co-administrator of the province of Gujar4t. 

Speaking of the country of Hindust&n, he proceeds—“ Its 
length from Hindu Koh, on the borders of Badakhsh&n, to 
the country of Orissa, which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from west to east, is 1680 legal kos. Its breadth from 
Kashmir to the hills of Barujh, which is on the borders of 
Surat and Gujar&t, is 800 kos Il&hi. Another mode is to 
take the breadth from the hills of Kum&on to the borders of 
the Dakhan, which amounts to 1000 H&hi kos. ... At the 
present time, namely, a.h. 1002, Hindust&n contains 3,200 
towns (including 120 large cities) and 500,000 villages, and 
yields a revenue of 640,00,00,000 tankahs.” 1 The author 
adds, that as there is no room for the list of cities in this 
summary, he will give them in full alphabetical order on 
some future occasion, a task he seems never to have fulfilled. 

Abul Fazl’s returns of Akbar’s revenues are summarized 
from his imperfect data in the subjoined table, amounting, 
with later returns, but with all other deficiencies, to a total 
of five arbs? sixty-seven krors, sixty-three lake , 83 thousand and 
383 dams, a sum not very far removed, with fair allowances 

1 See p. 388 anti; Elliot's Index, p. 204; Morley’s Catalogue of tbe Royal 
Asiatic Society’s MSS., p. 61; Stewart’s Catalogue of Tippoo Suitin’® Library, 
p. 11 . # 

* The Arb ^< 5 ^ is 100 millions, or 100 kror$\ the brer is 100 lab, 
and the lak 100 thousand. 
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for omissions in such imperfect documents, 1 from the specu¬ 
lative correction of six arbs, proposed at p. 389. There is 
no suspicion of Abul Fazl’s want of faith, even if any motive 
could be imagined for such a tendency; but it is clear that 
a comprehensive work like the Ain-i Akbari, a positive 
gazetteer of all India, must have been compiled from the 
statistics of various State departments, working with but 
little systematic concert, and its tabulated returns but im¬ 
perfectly brought up to the changes of the day. 8 


L Allahabid. 21,24,27,119 ddms. 

II. Agrah .*54,62,50,304 „ 

III. Oude. 20,17,58,172 „ 

IY. Ajmfr . 4 28,61,37,968 „ 

V. Ahmadabad (Gujarat) . 43,68,02,301 „ 

„ „ Port dues 1,62,628 „ 

YI. Bihdr. 22,19,19,404 „ 

VII. Bengal . 59,84,59,319 „ 

YIH. Dehli ... ... ... ... ••• ... 60,16,15,555 „ 


1 The majority of these takafm jam*a statements refer to the fifteenth year of 
the reign, and probably indicate a much lower revenue than the improved man¬ 
agement of the succeeding twenty-five years secured for the State. The incor¬ 
poration, however, of the returns of the new subaha plainly demonstrates the 
system of later additions to the original text. 

* Akbar claims to have abolished numerous vexatious taxes, which it is admitted 
“ used to equal the quit-rent of Hindtist&n” (Gladwin, i. 369). A full enumera¬ 
tion of these cesses is given in the Ain-i Akbari, and among other State demands 
thus abandoned figures the especially Muhammadan Jiziah, or Poll-tax (see note 5, 
p. 272 ante), levied upon unbelievers. This, in effect, constituted a rough species 
of income-tax, being graduated according to the means of the different classes of 
the Hind6 community. It may be said to have been invidious, in the one sense; 
but it was simple, easily collected, and hod none of the odious inquisitorial 
adjuncts of the British Income-tax. We find the Jiziah , however, in restored 
vigour during succeeding reigns. 

* Gladwin has 64 krora. 

* This total is obtained from the Sirk&r details. Gladwin’s text, p. 105, has 
only 2,28,41,507 ddma. 

28 
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IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


HOml 1 ■ 

I 

Lahor 

Multdn 

Mdlwah 


Simple ddmt . 

Converted money, omit¬ 
ting payments in kind 


27,27,17,786 dam*. 
| 6,01,28,200 „ 

’ 66,94,58,423 „ 

*38,40,30,589 „ 

24,06,95,052 „ 


4,61,25,57,820 old tiihaiu. 

XIII. Ber&r 9 (from the taksim jam'a) 69,50,44,682 ddms . 

XIY. Khand6s 4 . 30,25,29,488 „ 

XV. Ahmadnagar (not entered). 

Tatah ... ... .. ... 6,62,51,393 ,, 

1,06,38,25,563 n ewrhbah*. 

Grand total . 5,67,63,83,383 ddms, at the 

rate of 20 double ddms per rupee= 
Rs. 28,38,19,169, or £28,381,916. 


1 Otherwise designated as “ Stibah Kashmir” (ii. p. 162), “ K&bul, cited as the 
modem capital” (p. 199), subordinated equally as “ Sirk&r K&bul,” but under the 
final taksim jam'a, p. 107, elevated to the rank of “ Stibah K&bul.” Under 
Sirk&r Kandah&r (p. 196), there is a full definition of the relative values of the 
coins, in which the comparative estimates are framed, viz., 18 dindrs =1 tumdn, 
each local tumdn being = 800 ddms. A note is attached to the effect that the 
tumdn of Khor&s&n is 30 rupees, and that of Irak 40 rupees. 

3 The Mult&n return, in the preliminary statement, is 15,14,03,619, both in 
the Calcutta revised text and in Gladwin’s old translation. The above figures 
exhibit the combined taksim jam*a or detail apportionment of the revenue of the 
several districts included in the Stibah, entered in the working or administrative 
lists. 

3 This return is taken from the detailed statements, pp. 61-68. The returns 
are clearly imperfect, and filled up with fanciful figures in the lower totals, a fact 
which contrasts in a marked manner with the precision observed in the minor figures 
of the revenues of the more definitely settled provinces. The total here obtained, 
however, does not differ very materially from the summary of local tankahs quoted 
below from another part of the work, though it seems to indicate a later mani¬ 
pulation and elaboration of accounts. “ This stibah (Ber&r) contains 13 sirkdrs 
divided into 142 pergunnahs. The tankah of this country is equal to eight of 
those of Dehli. Originally the amount of revenue was 3| Jcrors of tankahs, or 66 
krors of ddms; . . . during the government of Sult&n Mur&d the amount rose to 
64,26,03,272 ddms." —Ain-i Akbari, Gladwin, ii. p. 74. 

4 The introductory summary of the Stibah of Khandds (p. 66 ) estimates the 
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I have placed the subjoined estimates of the Indian 
imperial revenues, at various periods, in close juxtaposition 
with a view to availing myself of the opportunity of explain¬ 
ing the seemingly anomalous contrasts they present in their 
opening totals, and of tracing, in as much consecutive order 
as the materials admit of, the varying phases of the national 
progress. 

Silver Tankahs (or Rupees). £L sterling at 2s. per Rupee. 

Ffruz Shfli, a.d. 1351-1388. 6,08,50,000. 6,085,000 (p. 272). 

Babar, a.d. 1526-1500 . 2,60,00,000. 2,600,000 (p. 388). 

Akbar, a.d. 1593. 32,00,00,000. 32,000,000 (p. 388). 

Akbar, wftmafed later returns 33,14,87,772. 33,148,777 (p.389). 

Aurangzeb, a.d. 1697. 38,71,94,000. 38,719,400 (p. 390). 

The leading item of the relatively large income of Firuz 
Sh&h, with his avowedly narrowed boundaries, would natu¬ 
rally seem to conflict with the reduced total confessed to by 
B&bar, who boasted of so much greater a breadth of terri¬ 
tory; but these difficulties are susceptible of very simple 
explanation. In Firfiz Sh&h’s time the country was posi¬ 
tively full to overflowing of the precious metals, which had 
been uniformly attracted towards the capital from various 
causes for nearly a century previously. The innate wealth 
of the metropolitan provinces may be tested by the multitude 
of the extant specimens of the gold and silver coinages of 
the previous reigns, and the confessed facility with which 
millions might be accumulated by officials of no very high 
degree. The whole land was otherwise teeming with mate- 

revenue at 12,64,762 Ber&ri tankahs, at 24 ddms the tankah , that is to say, at 
3,03,54,288 ddms; but the distribution list at p. 60, 2nd part, raises the sum total 
to 1,26,47,062 tankahs , or 30,25,29,488 ddms . There is clearly an error of figures 
in the first quotation, which the detailed totals of the 32 pergunnahs in them¬ 
selves suffice to prove, as they mount up in simple addition to the still larger sum 
of 1,55,46,863 tankahs. 
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rial wealth, and was administered by home-taught men, who 
realized every fraction that the State could claim. 

Far different were the circumstances which B&bar’s limited 
tenure of his straggling conquests presented. Timur had 
effectually ruined the land through which his plundering 
hordes had passed—what his followers could not carry away 
they destroyed; and while the distant provinces retained 
their wealth the old capital and all around it was impo¬ 
verished to desolation; so that when the prestige of Dehli 
re-asserted itself under Buhlol Lodi, he was forced to resort 
to the local copper mines for a new currency (p. 363) ; and 
though public affairs and national wealth improved under 
his son Sikandar, the standard coin was only raised to some¬ 
thing like tV silver to the copper basis, which, however, 
secured a more portable piece, and a more creditable value, a 
currency which found ready acceptance with races who had 
already been educated in the theory of mixed metals. The 
substantial prosperity of Hindustan under Ibrahim, the son 
of Sikandar, was absolutely unprecedented. Cheapness and 
plenty became fabulous even to the native mind, but this 
very prosperity of the people reduced, pari passu, the income 
of the king which was derived directly from the produce of 
the land, his dues being primarily payable in kind, so that 
when corn was cheap the money value of his revenues 
declined in equal proportion. 1 And thus it came about that 

r 

1 It was with a view to remedy this state of things that Akbar introduced his 
ten years’ settlement, the germ of that pernicions measure, Lord Cornwallis’s 
Perpetual Settlement. Akbar's intentions were equitable, and the pact as be¬ 
tween king and subjects left little to be objected to; but the uniformity it was 
desired to promote was dependent upon higher powers, and the Indian climate 
could not be made a party to the treaty. Hence, in bad seasons, the arrange¬ 
ment worked harshly against the poorer cultiTators, and threw them more and 
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when B&bar examined the accumulated treasures of the house 
of Lodi, at Agrah, he found but little beyond the current 
copper coinage leavened with a small modicum of silver. 

The statistical returns of Babar’s time were clearly based 
upon the old rent-rolls of that unacknowledged originator of 
all later Indian revenue systems, Bikandar bin Buhlol. A 
single subdued confession in BAbar’s table 1 suffices to prove 
this, and simultaneously with the retention of these State 
ledgers the interlopers clearly accepted the official method of 
reckoning in Sikandari Tankahs, which, numismatically 
speaking, must have been almost the only coins available at 
the period, the prolific issue of which may be tested by the 
multitude of the pieces still in existence, and the complete¬ 
ness of the series of dates spreading over 26 continuous 
years of Sikandar’s reign, already cited at page 366. 

The rest of these comparative returns may be dismissed 
with brief notice. The statement of NizAm-ud-din Ahmad 
is clear as to Abbar’s revenues in a.d. 1593. The reception 
of the speculative return for the later period of his reign 
depends upon the accuracy of my rectification of Abul Fazl’s 
Persian text, and the justification of my assumption that the 
dams , in which the totals are framed, were double and not 
single dams. For this correction I have no specific authority 
beyond the coincidence of NizAm-ud-din’s employment of 
an identical measure of value in his parallel return, and 
the consistency with which the aggregate sum produced 

more into the hands of usurers, whose lawful Oriental rate of interest was enough 
to crush far more thrifty cultivators than the ordinary Indian Raiyat. The ten 
years' settlement itself was based upon the average returns of the ten preceding 
harvests, from the fifteenth to the twenty-fourth year (inclusive) of Akbar’s reign. 
—Gladwin, i. p. 366. 

1 No. 6, “ Mlw&t, not included in Sikandar’s revenue roll ” (p. 390). 
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accords with the enhanced revenue of the kingdom under 
Aurangz4b. 

Here I take leave of this branch of my leading subject, 
which, if it fails to secure the attention of the general 
reader, cannot but assert its importance with those who 
interest themselves in the real welfare of India, and who 
are prepared to recognize the pervading influence of the 
past upon the possible future of the land Great Britain 
has accepted as a profitable heritage, without any very clear 
conception of associate responsibilities. 
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As the subject of Indian finance is just now attracting the serious 
attention of the English public, I have thought it advisable to re¬ 
produce in full the information summarized at pp. 433-7, regarding 
the revenues of Akbar and Aurangzdb; and, further, to test my 
own deductions by some new data, which I have obtained since the 
previous pages were set up by the printer. 

The general list of addenda includes the following:— 

I. A brief but curious passage from De Laet, 1 which furnishes a 
fresh and independent test of the values of the various currencies in 
which the revenue returns of Akbar were framed. 

II. The summarized return of Shih JaMn’s revenues, for his 
twentieth year, from the “B6dsh£h N&mah” of ’Abd al Hamid, 
Ldhori, a contemporary statement, which was adopted in all its 
integrity by another living witness, Ashiri In&yat Kirin, in his 
Shdh Jalrin Mmah, and finally incorporated in KMfi Kirin’s work 
on the history of the house of Timtir. 

III. The original text in extenso of Catron’s comprehensive 
account of the land revenues of Aurangsrib, including his speci¬ 
fication of other fiscal demands, raising the average burthen 

1 De Inperio Magni Mogolis, rive India Vera, Joannes de Laet. Lngduni 
Batavornm, ex offieina Elzeviriana, 1631. The section of the work from which 
the extract, now reprinted, is taken constitutes the tenth or supplementary 
ohapter on Indian history, derived from contemporary national and other testi¬ 
mony, and translated into Latin from the Dutch. The dates of events are carried 
down to A.D. 1628. 
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upon the country at large, to a second moiety or fall equivalent 
of the sum obtained from the ordinary land-tax. 1 

IV. The statistics famished by the traveller Bernier, which, 
though less fall and complete than the associate return, are of 
considerable value, as being clearly derived from independent 
sources, and as confirming or correcting, as the case may be, the 
parallel figures preserved by Catron. 

The first statistical return hereunto appended is contributed by 
De Laet from immediately contemporaneous information, and refers 
to a third or final phase of Akbar’s revenue accounts, when his 
successor came to take stock of his father’s accumulated trea¬ 
sures and current rent-roll. The document itself, which has only 
lately been brought to my notice,* furnishes a severe critical test 
of the soundness of the deductions previously arrived at from other 
sources: curiously enough, it confirms in the most definite manner 
my determination of the intrinsic value of the Sikandari Tankah 
(pp. 369, 384, 388), and upholds, what I felt at the moment to 
be almost a tour de force , in the suggested substitution of six 
for three in the “hundred millions” of Akbar’s revenue entered 
in the corrupt Persian text of Abul Pazl (pp. 388 n, 437); but, 
on the other hand, the context of the Latin passage raises a 
doubt as to my justification in substituting double for single 
ddme in the reduction of the given total into other currencies. 
There need be no reserve in confessing that all commentators 
upon the revenue returns of the Aln-i-Akbari. have hitherto 

1 Catron, Histoire de 1’Empire MogoL Paris, 1716. 

* My attention was first attracted to this carious and very rare work by an 
excellent article in the Calcutta Review (October, 1870, January, 1871), on the 
“ Topography of the Mogul Empire,” by Mr. E. Lethbridge, which traces, with 
equal patience and ability, the geographical details furnished by the opening 
chapter entitled “ India rive Imperii Magni Mogolis Topographies Descriptio.” 
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concurred 1 in accepting the ddm as ^ part of a rupee; it is so 
defined in unmistakable terms in the table of coins (pp. 360 », 
421); but, singularly enough, there is no such parallel declara¬ 
tion of its value when it is entered under the generic name in 
the section of the work devoted to the revenue details. "We have 
seen how frequently, in the Indian system, a nominal coin of a 
fixed denomination possessed no tangible representative, but was 
left to be made up in practice of two half pieces (pp. 361-2). So 
that if the archaic Kanha was so far a money of account as to be 
represented by two pieces of copper, and the Buhloli in like manner 
remained an uncoined penny payable by two half-pence, we may 
readily admit their successor the ddm to a similar theoretical and 
practical condition. 

If we look to the origin of Akbar’s revenue tables, there is much 
to support the view that the old Sikandari or double ddm continued 
to hold its place in the State ledgers. Akbar, following B&bar’s 
example, dearly took over Sikandar’s original field measurements, 
even to the irrepressible unit of his yard measure (p. 373). We 
have no knowledge of the precise currency in which Shir Shih’s 
accounts were kept, but to judge by the ultimate retention of so 
much of Sikandar’s system, there was probably no needless inter¬ 
ference with established money values. In regard to Be Laet’s 
definitions, in as far as they conflict with probabilities, I should 
infer that the process by which he obtained his alternative totals 
was the application of the coin values entered in other sections of 
his work,* to the grand total of 6,98,00,00,000 ddms furnished to 

1 Myself among the number. Erskine was the first to propose, with much 
hesitation, the possibility of the alternative I now contend for. 

* Especially from a notice on Akbar’s treasures, p. 143, which, however, does 
not exhibit any profound knowledge of the subject. I may add, in connexion with 
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him by his informants. This is the process, as we have already 
seen, adopted by our own commentators, and in no way renders h 
obligatory upon us to accept any thing but the leading figures pan 
and simple; to test, therefore, the consistency of the results he 
arrives at, we must compare prior and subsequent statistics. 

The true amount of Babar’s revenue is now completely demon¬ 
strated and established by the new definition of the “Tanga” as 
of a rupee. The gradual increment upon Akbaris early retain of 
the thirty-ninth year (viz., £32,000,000) to £33,148,771 in later 
periods, and to £34,900,000 in the fifty-first year, is consistent in 
the several gradational sums, and leads naturally up to Aurangseb’s 
improved revenues of £38,719,400.* The question we have now 
to decide is, can the second and third of these totals be reduced 
with any seeming reason to one half, or the sums represented by 
a computation of the original totals at ^ of a rupee ? 

If Nizdm-ud-din’s total of £32,000,000, expressed in now 
positively ascertained values, refers to Akbar’s land revenue alone 
(in 1593 a.d.), as it would seem to do, and Aurangzeb’s unquestioned 
modem currency (or rupee) income of £38,719,400 represents the 
parallel increase in the charge upon the land incident to the en¬ 
hanced wealth of the country and irregularly extended boundaries, 
the reduction of Akbar’s 6,98,00,00,000 ddms, the sum returned 
for a.d. 1605, into £17,450,000, seems to be altogether inad¬ 
missible. It is true that Akbar professes to have abandoned taxes 
in amount “ equal to the quit-rent of Hindustan ” (p. 432), but 
that rent-charge throughout remained unaffected; these cesses were 

the notes at pp. 422, 433, anti, that De Last’s grand total of the contents of 
Akbar’s treasure chamber, reduced into rupees, is defined at 19,83,46,666), or 
£19,834,666. 

1 I accept Catron’s total, though bis detailed sums do not quite acoord with 
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confessedly outside the fixed state demand on the land. And 
Aurangz&b in his turn realized from similar sources, according to 
Catron, a sum which in like manner doubled the normal (land) 
revenue of the empire. A still more approximate test of compara¬ 
tive values is furnished by the computed revenues of an inter¬ 
mediate period, under Sh£h Jahan, in 1648 a.d., when the accounts 
were still kept in the conventional ddms. These are stated by 9 Abd 
al Hamid to have amounted in all to the sum of 8,80,00,00,000 ddms. 

I need not repeat the arguments already advanced in favour of 
the inference that these were double ddms, but the question may be 

the aggregate famished in his text. I hare tabulated these returns for facility of 
reference. 


1. 

Dehli ... 

••• 

... 

... 


• •• 

... 


1,26,60,009 rupees. 

2. 

Agrah ... 

MS 

#-* • 

... 

... 

... 



2,22,03,660 

» 

3. 

L&hor ... 

• IS 


... 

... 

... 

... 

• ee 

2,33,06,000 

tt 

4. 

Ajmir ... 



... 

... 



see 

2,19,00,002 

tt 

6. 

Gujar&t 


sat 



• •• 

... 


2,33,96,000 

tt 

6. 

M&lwah 

MS 

••• 

... 

... 

see 

... 

••• 

99,06,260 

» 

7. 

Bih&r ... 



... 

... 

see 



1,21,60,000 

» 

8. 

Mult&n ... 

sss 


... 

... 

• se 



60,26,000 

ft 

9. 

KAbul ... 



M. 

M. 

•ee 

... 


32,07.260 

tt 

10. 

Tata ... 

sss 


... 


eee 



60,02,000 

tt 

11. 

Bakar ... 

• • • 

... 

... 




• ss 

24,00,000 

it 

12. 

Urecha ... 


... 

... 

... 



•ee 

67,07,500 

tt 

13. 

Kashmir 



... 





35,05,000 

tt 

14. 

Aliah&b&d 


... 

... 



... 


77,38,000 

it 

16. 

Dakhan 

SM 


... 





1,62,04,750 

tt 

16. 

Ber&r ... 



... 


•ee 


• se 

1,68,07,600 

tt 

17. 

Kand6s 


• •• 





eee 

1,11,05,000 

tt 

18. 

Baglana 

• •• 

SIS 

... 

... 



MS 

68,86,000 

tt 

19. 

Mandd ? 


••• 

... 

... 

«M 

... 

••• 

72,00,000 

it 

20. 

Bengal ... 


... 

4*. 

... 

• se 



4,00,00,000 

tt 

21. 

Ujain ... 



... 



... 


2,00,00,000 

tt 

22. 

Bajmahal 




... 

••• 


••• 

1,00,50,000 

tt 

23. 

Bijapdr 



... 

... 

••• 


SIS 

6,00,00,000 

tt 

24. 

Golconda 


... 

... 

... 

e.e 

... 

see 

5,00,00,000 

tt 











tt 
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put broadly on its own merits, and apart from any foregone con¬ 
clusion—does the sum of £22,000,000 (8,80,00,00,000 -f- 40 -f- 10) 
or the higher amount of £44,000,000 (8,10,00,00,000 -r- 20 -f-10) 
more nearly accord with the clearly defined sum of £38,719,400 
realized in a.d. 1697? was there anything in the history of the 
intervening half century to sanction the idea of an approximate 
advance of one-third in the revenue during the period, as implied 
in an increase of nearly seventeen millions, or is it more within 
the limits of common sense to suppose that the subsequent collections 
should have fallen off to the extent of millions? Undoubtedly 
the latter represents a less abrupt transition, and is in some degree 
accounted for by the loss of Balkh, Kandah&r, and Badaksh&n, 
which figure for respectable sums in Shdh Jah&n’s list, and the 
temporary possession of which may have largely influenced the 
general trade of India; but otherwise the provincial totals are 
too little in unison to afford any very safe basis of extended 
comparison. 

Finally, to set the question of approximate values completely at 
rest, I am able to produce the unofficial but very material testimony 
of Captain Bichard Hawkins, in support of my theory, regarding 
the system of reckoning by double ddrm, to the effect that in a.d. 
1609-1611 JaMngfr’s land revenue amounted to “ 60,00,00,000 
rupees” (£50,000,000). 1 Our countryman dealt in round numbers, 
and refers to no authoritative data, so that his leading figures may 

1 “ The king's yearly income of his crown land is 50 crore of rupias, every crore 
is 100 lack, and every lack is 100 thousand rupias." Side-note—The rupia is 
two shillings sterling; some say 2s. 3rf., some 2s. 6 d. —Purchas, i. 210. 

Sir Thomas Roe, writing from Ajmfr, in jl.v. 1615, adverta incidentally to 
Jah&ngfr’s revenues in the following terms:—“ In revenue he doubtless exceeds 
either Turk or Persian or any Eastern Prinoe, the sums I dare not name.”— 
Letter to Archbishop of Canterbury, in Churchill’s Voyages, i. p. 659. 
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be open to canvass; but the fact of rupee estimates being found 
intruding thus early upon the domain of the normal dam, enables 
us to check anew the relative values of the ddm currency by the 
contemporaneous test of rupee equivalents. Under this aspect, my 
case may be said to be fully made out; no explanation, within the 
range of probabilities, would suffice to reduce the land revenues of 
1605 a.d. to the single ddm estimate of £17,450,000, in the face of 
a total of anything like an ordinary annual income of £50,000,000 
in 1609-1611 a.d. 

In conclusion, I recapitulate the contrasted returns of the nine 
periods. 

Silver Tankaha (or Rupee*). £ sterling at 2*. per rupee. 

Ffruz Shah, a.d. 1351-1388 6,08,50,000. 

B&bar, a.d. 1526-1530 . 2,60,00,000. 

Akbar, a.d. 1593 . 32,00,00,000. 

Akbar, estimated later returns 33,14,87,772. 

Akbar, a.d. 1605 . 34,90,00,000. 

Jahringir, a.d. 1609-1611 ... 50,00,00,000. 

Jahangir, a.d. 1628. 35,00,00,000. 

Sh&h Jahin, a.d. 1648 . 44,00,00,000. 

Aurangzlb, a.d. 1697 . 38,71,94,000. 

Aurangz^b’s total revenue from various sources, 77,43,88,000 
silver tankahs (or rupees), at 2s. per rupee=£77,438,800 sterling. 

I. Parebant turn ipsi hae provincise Eandahaer , Kabul, Kassamxer , 
Ghaesente, if Benazaed, Guzaratta , Stride, sive Tatta, Gandhees , 
Brampor , Bar or, Bengala , Orixa , Ode, Malouvu, Agra, Belly, cum 
suis limitibus: 5 quibus annuus census colligitur, uti constat e 
rationali Begis Achabar; vr Areb & xcvm Caror, Dam, id est, si ad 
tangas exigas m Areb and xlix Caror tangarum; sive secundum 
monetam regni, xx tangas in singulas rupias computando; aut i 
Caror tangarum in v lack rupiar. xvn Caror. & xlv Lack rupia- 
rum: atque universus hie annuus census in Magnates, Ducesque & 
stipendia militum effunditur. De Thesauris 4 ^ege Achabare re- 
lictis alibi diximus. 


6,085,000 

2,600,000 

32,000,000 

33,148,777 

84,900,000 

50,000,000 

35,000,000 

44,000,000 

38,719,400 
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II. General revenue return for the twentieth year of the reign of 
Shdh Jahan (a.d. 1648), from the “B&Lsh&h Namah” of ’Abd al 
Hamid, Ldhori. The text adds, that at the death of Jah&ngCr, 
in A.n. 1628, the Land Revenue of the State only amounted to 
700,00,00,000 ddms , or £35,000,000. Various satisfactory causes 
are enumerated to explain the increase under Sh£h Jah&n. 1 


1. 

Hehli . 

• •• 

. 1,00,00,00,000 ddms. 

2. 

Agrah . 

• •• 

. 90,00,00,000 


3. 

Labor . 


. 90,00,00,000 

19 

4. 

Ajmfr . 

• a • 

. 60,00,00,000 

99 

5. 

Laulat&b&d ... 

ttl 

. 55,00,00,000 

>9 

6. 

BeriLr . 

• e# 

. 55,00,00,000 

99 

7. 

Ahmad&bdd ... 


. 53,00,00,000 

99 

8. 

Bengal. 

... 

. 50,00,00,000 

99 

9. 

AllahaMd ... 

• •• 

. 40,00,00,000 

99 

10. 

Bihar . 

see 

. 40,00,00,000 

99 

11. 

Malwah 

• M 

. 40,00,00,000 

99 

12. 

Khand^s ... 

• •• 

. 40,00,00,000 

99 

13. 

Oude . 

• tt 

. 30,00,00,000 

99 

14. 

Teling£nah ... 

• • • 

. 30,00,00,000 

99 

15. 

Multan . 

MS 

. 28,00,00,000 

99 

16. 

Orissa . 

A9ft 

. 20,00,00,000 

>9 

17. 

Kabul . 

««• 

. 16,00,00,000 

99 

18. 

Kashmir 

MS 

. 15,00,00,000 

99 

19. 

Tatah . 

... 

. 8,00,00,000 

99 

20. 

Balkh . 


. 8,00,00,000 

99 

21. 

KandaMr 

... 

. 6,00,00,000 


22. 

Badakhsh&n ... 

MS 

. 4,00,00,000 

99 

23. 

Bagl&nah 

Or at ^y. per j 

. 2,00,00,000 „ 

8,80,00,00,000 „ 

rupee, 44,00,00,000 rupees, £44,000,000. 


1 This is avowedly a summary average, and not an absolute or formal return; 
but it is fully trustworthy, as the alternative rate at the commencement of the 
reign shows that the author (writing in the twenty-first year) had access to official 
documents for both periods.—Calcutta Persian text, ii. 710. 
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III. “ Ce que nous avons dit jusqu’icy, est un pr6jug6 favorable 
pour rendre croiable ce que nous allons dire. Sans doute on ne sera 
plus surpris des immenses revenue que le Mogol recueille de ses Etats. 
En voici la liste tiree des archives de 1’Empire. L’etat du produit 
de ce grand Lomaine, que l’Empereur poss&de lui seul dans toute 
Tdtendue de sa Souverainete, 6toit, en l’ann^e 1697, tel que nous 
l’allons repr6senter. Pour en avoir Intelligence, il faut supposer 
deux choses. Premi&rement, que tons les Bo'iaumes de l’Empire se 
divisent en Sareas , qui veut dire, provinces; que les Sarcas se 
divisent encore en Parganas , c’est-a-dire, en Gouvernemens dans 
VitenduS <Tune Province. Ce sont, a proprement parler, des sou- 
fermes. Secondement, il faut supposer, que selon la mani&re de 
compter dans l’lndoustan, un carol vaut cent lags y c’est-a-dire, dix 
millions; & qu’un lag vaut cent mille roupies: Enfin que les 
roupies valent k pen pr£s trente sols , monnoye de Prance. Le 
Roiaume de Lely a dans son Gouvemement huit Sarcas, & deux 
cens vingt Parganas, qui rendent un carol y vingtcing lags Sf cingmnte 
mille roupies (1,25,50,000 rupees). Le Roiaume d’AoBA compte 
dans son enceinte quatorze Sarcas, & deux cens soixante & dix- 
huit Parganas. Ils rendent k l’Empereur, deux carols y vingt-deux 
lags Sf trois mille cing cens dnguante roupies (2,22,03,550 rupees). 
On trouve dans l’6tendue du Roiaume de Lahor, cinq Sarcas, 
& trois cens quatorze Parganas, qui rendent deux carols y trente - 
trois lags Sf cing mille roupies (2,33,05,000 rupees). Le Roiaume 
d’Asmir, ses Sarcas & Parganas paient, deux carols, dix-neuf lags 
Sf deux roupies (2,19,00,002 rupees). Celui de Guzuratte, qui 
dans son enceinte renferme neuf Sarcars & dix-neuf Parganas, 
donne k l’Empereur deux carols y trente-trois lags Sf guatre-vingt 
guinze mille roupies (2,33,95,000 rupees). Le Roiaume de Malua, 
divise en onze Sarcas & en deux cens cinquante petits Parganas, 
ne rend que guatre-vingt dix-neuf lags , six mille deux cens dnguante 
roupies (99,06,250 rupees). On compte dans le Roiaume de Rear 
huit Sarcas & deux cens quarante-cinq petits Parganas. L’Empereur 
en tire un carol y vingt-Sf-un lags Sf dnguante mille roupies (1,21,50,000 
rupees). Les quatorze Sarcas partagez en quatre-vingt seize Par¬ 
ganas du Roiaume de Multan, ne donnent a l’Empereux q&e cinquante 
lags Sf vingt-dng mille roupies (50,25,000 rupees^ l»e Roiaume de 
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Cabul, divi a& en trente-cinq Parganas, ne rend qne trente-deux laqs, 
4 s sept milk deux eens einquante roupies (32,07,250 rupees). Le 
Boiaume de Tata paye soixante laqs, 4* ^kux milk roupies (60,02,000 
rupees); & celui de Bacar, settlement vingt-quatre laqs (24,00,000 
rupees). Dans de Boiaume d’Urecha, quoiqu’on oompte onze Bar¬ 
cas & un assez grand nombre de Parganas, on ne paye que ein- 
quante-sept laqs, 4* sept milk cinq cens roupies (57,07,500 rupees). 
Les quarante-six Parganas du Bo'iaume Gacbemire, ne rendent qne 
trente-cinq laqs , 4" cinq milk roupies (35,05,000 rupees). Le Boiaume 
d’Hlavas avec ses dependences rend soixante 4* dix-sept laqs , 4* trente- 
huit milk roupies (77,38,000 rupees). Le Boiaume de Decan, qu’on 
divise en huit Barcas & en soixante & dix-neuf Parganas, pa'ie m 
carol , soixante-Sf-deux laqs , Sf quatre milk sept cens einquante roupies 
(1,62,04,750 rupees). An Boiaume de Barar, on compte dix Barcas 
& cent quatre-vingt-onze petits Parganas. L’Empereur en tire un 
carol , cinquante-huit laqs , Sf sept milk cinq cens roupies (1,58,07,500 
rupees). Le grande province de Candis, que nous mettons icy snr 
le pied des Boiaumes, rend an Mogol un carol, onze laqs Sf cinq milk 
roupies (1,11,05,000 rupees). Le Boiaume de Baglana a quarante- 
trois Parganas. L’Empereur en tire soixante-Sf-huit laqs , 4" quatre- 
vingt-cinq milk roupies (68,85,000 rupees). On ne paye au Boiaume 
de Nande que soixante-Sf-douze laqs (72,00,000 rupees). Dans celui 
de Bengale on donne & l’Empereur quatre carols (4,00,00,000 rupees). 
Le Boiaume d’Ugen rend deux carok (2,00,00,000 rupees). Celui 
de Bagemabal un carol , Sf einquante milk roupies (1,00,50,000 rupees). 
L’Empereur exige du Boiaume de Yisapour & d’une partie de la 
Province de Camatte cinq carok (5,00,00,000 rupees). Enfin le 
Boiaume de Golconde & une autre partie de Camatte rend aussi cinq 
carok (5,00,00,000 rupees). Le tout supput6 fait trois cens quatre - 
vingt-sept millions de roupies Sf cent quatre-vingt-quatorze milk 
(38,71,94,000 rupees, or £38,719,400). Ain si k prendre les 
roupies des Indes pour trente sols ou environ de notre monnoye 
de Prance, le Domaine de l’Empereur Mogol lui produit tons 
les ans, cinq cens quatre-vingt millions , sept cens quatre-vingt owe 
milk Uvres. Outre ces revenus fixes du Domaine, qu’on tire settle¬ 
ment des fruits de la terre, le casuel de 1’Empire est une autre 
source de richesses pour l’Empereur. 1°. On exige tons les ans un 
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tribnt par tdte de tons les Indiens idolatres. Comm© la mort, lea 
voyages, & les fuites de ces anciens habitans de l’Indoustan, en 
rendent le nombre incertain, on le diminue beancoup k PEmpereur. 
lies gouvemeurs profitent de leur deguis^ment 2°. Tontes les 
marcbandises, que les Hdgodans Idolatres font transporter, payent 
anz Doiiannes cinq pour cent de leur valeur. Oramgzeb a exempts 
les MabomStans de ces sortes d’impots. 3°. Le blancbissage de 
cette multitude infinie de toiles qu’on travaille aux Indes, est 
encore la mature d’un tribut. 4°* La mine de diamans paye k 
l’Empereur une gross© somme. II exige pour lui les plus beaux 
& les plus parfaits; c’est-d-dire tous ceux qui sont au-dessus de 
trots huit. 5®* Les ports de mer, & particuli&rement ceux de 
Sindi, de Barocba, de Suratte, & de Cambaye, sont taxez k de 
grosses sommes. Suratte seul rend ordinairement trente laqs 
pour les droits d’entrdes, & onu laqs pour le profit des monnoyes 
qu’on y fait battre. 6°. Tout© la cote de Coromandel, 
et les Ports situez sur les bords du Gauge, produisent de 
gros revenue au Souverain. 7°* Ce qui les augmente infiniment 
c’est l’bSritage qu’il permit universellement de tous ses Sujets 
Mahometans qui sont k sa solde; tous les meubles, tout 1’argent, 
& tous les effete de celui qui meurt, appertiennent de droit k 
PEmpereur. Par 1& les femmes des Govemeurs de Provinces & des 
G^n4raux d’armdes, sont souvent r&luites a une pension modique, 
Sc leurs enfans, s’ils sont sans mdrite, sont reduits k la mendicite. 
8°* Les tribute des Bajas sont assez considerables, pour tenir place 
parmi les principaux revenue du Mogol. Tout ce casuel de 1’Empire, 
4gale, k peu prds, ou surpass© meme les immenses richesses que 
l’Empereur permit des seuls fonds de terre de son Domaine. On 
est £tonn£ sans doute d’une si prodigieuse opulence; mais il faut 
considdrer que tant de ricbesses n’entre dans les tr^sors du Mogol, 
que pour en sortir tous les ans, du moins en partie, & pour couler 
une autre fois sur ses terres. La moiti6 de PEmpire subsiste par 
les libSralitez du Prince, ou du moins elle est k ses gages. Outre 
ce grande nombre d’Officiers & de Soldats qui ne vivent que de la 
paye, tous les Paisans de la campagne, qui ne labourent que pour 
le Souverain, sont nounis k ses frais, & presque tous les Artisans 
des villes, qu’on fait travailler pour le Mogol, sont paiez du Trdsor 
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Imperial. On conjecture assez quelle est la ddpendanee des Sujefe, 
& par consequent quelle est leur deference pour leur Maitre. 


IY. “ Memoire oubli6 a inserer dans mon premier Ouvrage pom 
perfectionner la Carte de l’lndoustan, et savoir les Reran* 


du 

Grand Mogol.” 





1. 

Dehli . • • • • • 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

1,95,25,000 

2. 

Agra ... ••• 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

2,52,25,000 

3. 

Lahor. 


• •• 

• •• 

2,46,95,000 

4. 

Hasmir 1 * ... 

• •• 

• •• 

• • • 

2,19,70,000 

5. 

Gujar&t (AhmadaMd) 

• •• 

1,33,95,000 

6. 

Kandahar 9 ... 

• • • 

... 

• M 

19,92,500 

7. 

Malwah 

• M 

• •• 

• •• 

91,62,500 

8. 

Patna or Bih&r 

• M 

• •• 

• •• 

95,80,000 

9. 

Allahabad ... 

• •• 

• It 

• •• 

94,70,000 

10. 

Oude ... ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

68,30,000 

11. 

Multdn 

MS 

lit 

• • • 

1,18,40,500 

12. 

“ Jagannat ” 

• •• 

• •• 

• it 

72,70,000 

13. 

Kashmir 

• • • 

• •• 

• •• 

3,50,000 

14. 

K4bul. 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 

32,72,500 

15. 

Tata . 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

23,20,000 

16. 

Aurangabad 

• it 

• •• 

• •• 

1,72,27,500 

17. 

“Yarada” ... 

• M 

• •• 

• • • 

1,58,75,000 

18. 

Khandes 

• •• 

• •• 

• M 

1,85,50,000 

19. 

Tilingana 3 ... 

• • • 

M« 

• •• 

68,85,000 

20. 

Bagnala 4 * ... 

tit 

... 

• • • 

5,00,000 


Rs. 22,59,14,500 or £22,591,450. 
—Bernier’s Voyages, Amsterdam, 1724, vol. ii., p. 364. 

1 Qui appartient k nn Raja, donne an roi de tribut, etc. 

* Chiefly under Persia; Pergunnahs remaining to India pay as aboTS. 

3 Talengand, qui confine au Boyaume de Golkonda du cdt6 de HssnpM 4 
quarante-trois Pragnas.” 

4 Bagnala qui confine aux terres des Portugais et aux montagnes de Sersgit * 

Raja qui a saccagd Sourate, a deux Serkars, huit Pragnaa.” 
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Where the letter n occurs after the pages, it signifies that the reference is to 
a note in the page specified. 


A BD-AL-HAI, one of the editon of 
the Calcutta edition of the “Taba- 
k&t-i-N&siri,” 76. 

Abd ul Hamid L&hori’s “B&dshih 
N&mah,” 446. 

'Abd-ul-K&dir Bad&oni, 329. 

Abtibakr bin Zafar Kh&n 301; (twenty- 
second king), rdtumd of the reign of^ 
803; coins of. Nos. 266-260, pp. 
804, 306; posthumous coin of, 306. 
Abtil Farai, 264 n, passim. 

Abu'l Path Al M’utaiid, an Egyptian 
Khalif, who bestowed robes of 
honour on FSrfiz Sh&h, and his son 
Fath Kh&n, 297. 

Abfil Faars “ Aln-i-Akbari,” 78 *, 
passim ; his returns of Akbar’s 
revenues, 388, 432; his details 
regarding Akbar’s Sihansaks, 424. 
Abul-Feda, the Arabic text o£ relating 
to Saif-ud-din Hasan Karlagh, 93 n. 
" Ach&ri,” explanation of the term, 69. 
’Adil Kh&n, a son of Shir Sh&h, 401 n ; 
history of, 410. 

Ahmad Kh&n, governor of Mahr61i 
and Mlwat, 338*. 

Ahmad Sh&h I., a Bahmani king, 341. 
Ahmad Sh&h II., a Bahmani king, 341. 
Abmad Sh&h, a king of Gujar&t, 360; 
coin of (woodcut), No. 307, p. 362; 
coins of, p. 363. 

Ahmad Sh&h, Kutb-ud-din, a king of 
Gujar&t, 361; coin of, p. 363. 

“ Aibeg,” note on the spelling of the 
name of, 82 it. 

Ajmir, Col. Lees's translation of the 
epigraph on the moeoue at, 26. 
Akbar, his confession or the supremacy 
of female rule, 204 *; his copper 
coin equivalent to two ddms, 369; 
his difficulty in the introduction of his 


Akbari pas, 373; his eventual 
adoption of the Ilfihi pas, 373; 
Akbar’s coins, Nos. 329, 330 (wood- 
cut), pp. 382, 383; the amount of 
his revenues not uncertain, 388; 
Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad’s return of 
Akbar’s revenues in the year 1693 
▲.d., 388; Abfil Fail's return for 
the year 1694 a-d., 388; the weight 
of Akbar’s rupee and Jal&li, 406; 
the number of copper ddms equiva¬ 
lent to a rupee in his time, 407; 
the number of ratis equal to a ddm 
in his time, 409; Akbar’s coinage, 
418; his gold coins enumerated, 
418-420; nis silver and copper 
coins, 421; his practice of keeping 
ddms in bags ready for the purpose 
of making gifts, 421; reasons why 
Akbar issued his Sihansah coins, 
422, 423; Akbar’s remodelled and 
reconstructed coinage, 418-423; re¬ 
lative values of the precious metals 
in his time, 424, 426; his complete 
scheme of Seigniorage, 426, 427; 
the geographical distribution of his 
provincial mints, 427, 428; his 
mint charges, 427; average prices of 
provisions in Akbar’s reign; 429; 
compared with prices in the reigns 
of other Indian monarchs, 430; 
the weight of his official. man, 429; 
comparative cost of labour in his 
time, 430; Akbaris revenues ad¬ 
verted to for the determination of 
the real amount of the taxes imposed 
upon his Indian dominions, 431; his 
abolition of certain taxes, 433; list 
of the provinces in his dominions, 
with the amount of the revenue 
yielded by each, 433 , 434 ; his 
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revenues tabulated with those of 
other Indian monarchs for the pur¬ 
pose of comparison, 436; information 
as to his revenues reproduced in full, 
489-446; De Laet's test of the 
values of the currencies in which 
Akbar*s revenue returns were framed, 
439, 446; Akbar’s revenues in the 
▼ear 1606 a.d., and his utitn*Ud 
later revenues, 446. 

Akbari gax t compared with the go* of 
Sikandar L6di, 373. 

Akd&lah, Zifit Barni's description of, 
268 m. 

'Alain Sh&h (thirty-first king), 338; 
coins of, Nos. 297-302, pp. 339,840. 

*Al&-ud-din 'Ali Shfch, sixth king of 
Bengal, 264; coin of, No. 221, p. 
266. 

*Al&-ud-din, a Gehl6t king of Mdwar, 
356. 

*Alk-ud-dln, an uncle of Ibrkhim 
L6di, 376. 

’Alh-ud-din, the nephew and son-in¬ 
law of Jal&l-uri-din Finis Sh&h, 144. 

Alh-ud-dln II., a Bahmani king, 341; 
coin of, No. 304 (woodcut), p. 843; 
ooins of, 346. 

'Al&-ud-dinIII.,a Bahmani king, 341. 

’Alfi-ud-din Husain Jahhnaoz, an uncle 
of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin 
6 fiim, 10. 

’Alfit-ud-dln Mas'add (eighth king), 
summary of the reign of, 120 ; coins 
of, Nos. 97-106, pp. 122-124. 

v Alfit-ud-dln Muhammad bin Takash, 
an alien contemporary of Shams-ud- 
din Altamsh on Indian soil, 85; 
coins of, Nos. 61, 62 (woodcut), 63- 
68 (woodcut^, 69, 70, pp. 86-90. 

'Alhud-din Muhammad, Khw&rixmi, 
16 n. 

*Al&-ud-din Muhammad Shfih (four¬ 
teenth king), history of, 156, etc.; 
his Arches at the Kutb Min hr (wood- 
out), 166; his assumption of the title 
“ SecondAlexander," 168; his 'adalis, 
169; his enforced rates of prices, 
160; coins of, Nos. 130-138, pp. 
168-172; Inscription (O.) of, at the 
Kutb Minhr, 178; Mir Khusrti's 
account of edifices erected by Alfii- 
ud-din, 173. 

AlbirOni’s “ T&rikh - ul - Hind," and 
“ K&ntin," 47 fi, passim; his list of 
the Brahman kings of K&bul, 67. 

Alien Contemporaries of Shams-ud- 
din Altamsh on Indian Soil, 86. 

'All Sblr KMni’s “ Tuhfat-ul-Kir&m,” 


details from regarding the tributaries 
of Kubachfih, 99 w. 

Allygurh, Inscription (K.) on the 
Minaret at, 129. 

“ Amara Kosha," 362 n. 

Amir, remarks on the use of the word 
on early DehliwdU*, 61 n, 136«». 

Amir Khusrfi’s poem “KirAn-us- 
S'adain," 140 n. 

Apanga P&la Deva, a Tmr king of 
Dehli, 68; coin of, No. 82, p. 69 
(see also p. 66). 

Ancient Egyptian weights. See Tables 
of Weights and Measures. 

Ancient Indian weights. See Tables 
of Weights and Measures. 

Anderson's (Colonel W.) return of the 
exchange rate of silver and copper 
in Shir Shfch's time, 410 w. 

Anonymous Coins, 883; average weight 
of, 384 ; Nos. 331-339, pp. 386,386. 

Anwfiilah, a district retained waste for 
hunting purposes by Firfi* Sh&h, 
270 n. 

’Arfcm Shhh (third king), notice of; 40; 
coins of, Nos. 26, 27, p. 40. 

Arb, definition of the, 432 m. 

Archers’ pay, 430. 

Argfin, spoiten of by Mareo Polo as 
king of India, 176; coins of; Nos. 
139,140, pp. 175, 176. 

Ask&ri Mlrza, governor of Sambhal, 379. 

Afoka, removal of the Xdfsof by Firfis 
Shhh, 292; present position of one 
of them, 293 n. 

Assays ;— 

Coins of Firt&z Shhh, 282. 

Dehli coins, 368. 

Dehli and Bengal Coins, 116. 
Muhammadan Coins, 824. 

Astley's “Voyages," 49 n. 

Atharva Parnjishta, an authority on 
ancient Indian weights, 22In. 

Aurangz6b, silver medal of, 390,423 n; 
his revenues tabulated with those of 
other Indian monarchs for com¬ 
parison, 436; frill information relat¬ 
ing to his revenues, 439, 442, 445; 
his revenue in a.d. 1697, tabulated 
with those of other Iudian monarchs, 
445; Catron's account of his land 
revenues, 447-450. 

'Azim Humfcytin, governor of Khlinjar, 
376. 

B ABAR’S “Memoirs," 26 n, pm$m; 
tabular statement of the events 
in his reign, 378; his account of 
the distribution of power in India, 
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378 «•; the extent of his dominions, 

379 ft; coins of, Nos. 323, 324, p. 
380; introduction of Bokh&ra money 
into India by, 384; his Indian 
revenue, 387; Erskine's remarks on 
B&bar’s Indian revenue, 387 ft, 390; 
his revenues compared with those of 
other monarchs, 485, 446. 

Bad&oni’s derivation of the word 
“Altamsh,” 44; Bad&oni’s work, 
107 », passim. 

Baghdad the Khalif of, recognizes 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh as a Sove¬ 
reign, 43. 

Bah6dur N&hir, a governor of Old 
Dehli, 313 ft. 

Bah&dur Sh&h, fourth king of Bengal, 
history of, 197; coins of, Nos. 169, 

170, p. 201. 

Bah&dur Sh&h, a king of Gujar&t, 350; 
coins of, 353. 

Bah&dur Sh&h, a pretender to the 
throne of Bengal, 416. 

Bah&-ud-din Baiba®, Ulugh Kh&n, the 
vaztr of N&sir-ud-din MahmOd, 124. 

Bahmani Kings of the Dakhan, list of 
the, 340; extent of their territories 
at the death of Hasan Gango, 341; 
division of their dominions, 342; 
their coins, skeleton list of, pp. 345, 
346. 

Bahr&m, the guardian of Akbar, 410. 

Bahr&m Chobfn, the general of Hor- 
mazd, son of Naushirw&n the Great 
of Persia, 34 w. 

Bahr&m Kh&n, a governor of the 
district of Son&rg&on, 262. 

Baihakl's 44 T&rikh - us - Subuktigfn,” 
61 n. 

Baker's (Lieutenant) “ Line of levels 
between the Jumna and Satiage 
Rivers,” in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 294 «. 

Barbak bin Buhl61 L6di, a son of Buhl61 
L5di, governor of Jaunp&r, 320; 
king of Jaunpfir, 866; coin of (wood- 
cut), No. 322, p. 377. 

Barley, the prices of, 160,260,283,429. 

Basire, Mr., an engraver of coins, 
211«». 

Bay ley’s (Mr. W. H.) MS. Notes, 163 ft. 

Benares, inscription(S.) of Firtiz 8h&h 
at, 286; description of buildings at, 
by Messrs. Horne and Sherring, 288. 

Bengal, list of the rulers and kings of, 
8; the provincial coinage of, 109; 
supposed invasion of by Changiz 
Kh&n, contradicted, 121 n ; con¬ 
temporary ooinage of^ U6; pedigree 


of the kings of, 148; the mints of, 
160-164; coinage of, 193, 261. 

Bernier’s “ Voyages,” 390 », passim; 
his list of the provinces in Aurang- 
z6b*s dominions, with the amount of 
the revenue yielded by each, 450. 

Bh&np&r, a mint city of Shir Sh&h, 401. 

Bibi Jind Vadi, mentioned in Mohan 
L&Ts account of U'chh, 94 n. 

Bild&n’ wages, 430. 

Bird's “ Hutory of Gujar&t,” 350 n, 
passim. 

Blochmann’s article on the 44 Antiquities 
of Pand&a,” 151 n ; his translation 
of the 44 Ain-i-Akhari," 360, passim. 

Bokh&ra Money Tables, in the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 49 ». 

Bricklayers* wages, 430. 

Briggs’s 44 Ferishtah,” 26 «, passim; 
derivation of the name “Altamsh,” 43. 

Buchanan's 44 Works,” 397 n. 

Biihler (G.), in the Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 362 n . 

Buhl6li. a coin issued by Buhldl L6di, 
359; NtSrul Hasp’s remarks on, 360. 

Buhl6( L6di, governor of L&hor and 
Sirhind, 336, 337; (thirty-second 
king), 367; coins ofj Nos. 311-316, 
pp. 368, 369; assays of coins of, 
369; note on the corns ofj 869. 

Burdw&n, a mahdl in the province of 
Sharif&b&d, the site of, 399. 

Burnout ’s 44 Introduction & l’Histoire 
Buddhisme,” 362 n. 

Butkh&na's 44 Idol Temples,” 46 n. 

Butter (0AQ, the price of, 160,283,429. 

C ~AMPBELL (Mr. C. J.), in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 261 n. 

Campbell’s (Mr. C. 8.J planof’Al&- 
ud-dfn Muhammad Shah's intrench- 
ment, in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 175 n ; 44 Notes 
on the History and Topography of 
the Ancient Cities of Dehu,” 284 n, 
passim. 

Campbell (Mr. G.), in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 832. 
Canals constructed by Firfiz Sh&h, 294. 
Carpenters' wages, 430. 

Catron's 44 Hiatoire de 1* Empire 
Mogol,” 390 n, passim ; his account 
of tiie land-revenues of AurangzAb, 
439; his list of the provinces in 
Aurangz&b's dominions, and the 
revenue yielded by each, 443 n; 
447-460. 
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Chaboulet (M.), in the Sevus Numia- 
matique, 422 «. 

Ch&har Deva, a Ch&ndel king, General 
Cunningham's account of the coins 
of, 67 n ; resume of the history of, 
67; coins of (as paramount sovereign), 
No. 39, p. 70; (as tributary to Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh), No. 40, p. 70. 

Ch&har Deva, coin of, No. 45, p. 75. 

Chand's “ Chronicle/* in Tod's 
“ Annals of Raj&sth&n,” 18 n, passim. 

Ch&ndel dynasty, list of the lungs of 
the, 65. 

Changiz Kh&n, his supposed invasion 
of Bengal in 642 a.h. contradicted, 
121 ft.; coins of Nos. 76-78, pp. 
91, 92. 

Chir&gh Dehli, inscription (R.) of Firtiz 
Sh&h at, 286. 

Chitang, a sacred river of the Brah¬ 
mans, 295 n. 

Chitor, Tod's description of the pillar 
of victory at, 354; (woodcut of), 
355. 

Choh&n, Colebrooke on the orthography 
of, 66 ft. 

Chunarn , fine lime plaster, 310. 

Chun&r, Hindi inscription in the fort 
of, 196 «. 

Churchill’s “ Voyages,*’ 162 ft, passim. 

Corns.—For fuU references to coins, 
see under the various rulers specified. 

Colebrooke, his orthographies of the 
names “ Chohan** and 41 Dehli,** in 
the Transactions -of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, 66ft; in “Asiatic 
Researches,*’ 61 n, passim . 

Collections op Coins. —See note at 
the end of the Preface, p. x. 

Colvin’s (Col.), “ Notice of the Chitang 
river,” 296 ft. 

Comments on the use of the word 
Khalifah on coins, 88 ft. 

Cooper's “ Handbook to Dehli,” 333 ft. 

Cope’s (Mr.) description of the Kal&n 
Masjid at Dehli, 273 ft. 

Cornwallis’s (Lord) injurious measure, 
the “ Perpetual Settlement,” 436 ft. 

Cowell’s (Prof. E. B.) determination 
of the date when Mu’izz-ud-din Kai- 
. kub&d set out to meet his father, 
140 n ; his analysis of the “ Kiran- 
us-S’adain,” 140 ft. 

Cowrie shells, remarks on, by Ibn 
Batutah, the Xln-i-Akbari, Sir H. 
Elliot, Prinsep, Major Rennell and 
Hamilton, 110 n, 111 n. 

Cracoft (Mr.), in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 374 #i. 


Creighton's (H.) “ Ruins of Gout,” 

162 it. 

Croix’s (M. Petis de la) “ Timur Bee,” 
85 ft, passim. 

Cunningham's (Major-General) exami¬ 
nation of the com bearing the joint 
names of Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin S&m and Prithvi RAja, 17 ft; 
his “Archaeological Report to the 
Government of India,” 19 ft, passim; 
his reading of the date on inscription 
C., 22 n; nis “Gwalior Inscriptions,” 
63 ft; his list of the kings of the 
Ch&ndel dynasty, 66 p ; his article 
“Coins of the nine N&gas, et<%,** 
67 ft; his transcript of Hie legible 
portion of an inscription of Shams- 
ud-din Altamsh, 80; his detection of 
dates on the K&bul coins, 123; his 
identification of Nandana, 125 ft; his 
“ Ancient Geography of India,” 
372 n; his estimate of the rati of 
Shir Sh&h, 409; his article “On 
the Indian Prince Sophytes,” 410 n. 

D A Asia de Jo&o de Banos, 152 ft. 
Damris and Ddms, Table showing 
the values of, 364 n. 

Darg&h of Yfisaf I£atal, at Dehli, 
Inscription of Sikandar L6di on, 370. 
Daria Kn&n, viceroy of Bih&r, 375. 
Daria Kh&n L6di, governor of Sambhal, 
338 ft. 

Dadd Kh&n L6di, governor of Bi&na, 
338 ft. 

Dadd Sh&h, a Bahmani king, 341. 
Dadd Sh&h, a king of Gujar&t, 350. 
Daulat Kh&n L6di, 315; (twenty- 
seventh ruler), 325; coins o£ 326. 
Daulat L6di, governor of provinces in 
the Punj&b, 376. 

Defrdraery (M. O.), one of the editors 
of the French edition of Ibn Batu- 
tah’s Works, 162 n. 

Deguignes's “Histoiredes Huns,” 93 ft, 
passim. 

“ Dehli Archaeological Journal,” 158 «t, 
passim. 

Dehli, bonndaries of the empire of, 2 ; 
the Kutb Min&r at (woodcut), 21; 
high state of civilization in, 204 n ; 
tomb of Muhammad bin Farid at 
(woodcut), 334; assay of Dehli and 
Bengal coins, 116 ; list of Dehli coins 
assayed at the Calcutta Mint, 368. 
Dehliw&las (coins),imitatedbyAltamsh, 
Kub&chah of Sind, etc., 14. 

De Laet’s “ De Imperis Magni 
Mogolis,” 439 ft; the value of nis 
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statistical return of Akbar’s revenues, 
440; his description of Akbar*s coin 
values, 446. 

Do Sac^s "Antiquitds de la Perse/’ 
36 n 9 passim. 

Dewal D4vi, the wife of Khizr Kh&n, 
176 ». 

D’Herbelot’s 44 Bibliothfeque Oriental©,’’ 
258 n. 

Dil&war Kh&n, governor of Dh&r, 316 n. 
Dil&war Kh&n Ghori, a king of 
Mklwah and Map^d* 346. * 

D’Ohsson’s 44 Tableau de l’Empire Otto¬ 
man," 85 n, passim. 

Dorn’s spelling of the name 44 Mult&n," 
76 n; 44 Opuscule postum,” 86 n\ 
44 History of the Afghans," 367. 
Dow’s “ Hindustan," 121 », passim. 
Dozy’s Arabic rendering of “ Mahmfid- 
pfir,” 47 if. 

Du Halde’s work on China, 241 », 
passim. 

Dynasties :— 

’Xdii Sh&hi, 342. 

Bahmani, 340. 

Barid Sh&hi, 342. 

Bengal, 8. 

Ch&ndel, 66 i». 

Egyptian Khaliis, 258. 

Im&d Sh&hi, 342. 

Gujar&t, 350. 

Hindtist&n, 7. 

Jaunp&r, 820. 

K&bul, 68. 

Kh&rizmian, 85. 

Eutb Sh&hi, 342. 

M&lwah and Map^ 346. 

Mtwar, 366. 

Niz&m Sh&hi, 342. 

Subuktagln, 10. 


E arliest Indian coinage, 

in Numismatic Chronicle, 226 n. 


Egyptian Khalifa, list of, 258; coins 
struck (by Muhammad bin Tughlak) 
in the names o^ Nos. 212-219, pp. 
259, 260. 


Egyptian Metrology, 362. 

Egyptian weights. See Tabus op 
Weights and Mbasuhes. 

Eklinga, a temple near Oodiptir, 356; 
the patron divinity of the Gehlbts, 
356 n. 


Elliot's (Sir H.) Historians of India, 
16 it, passim; his MS. copy of 
Albirdni'8 44 K&ndn," 47 n; 44 index 
to the Muhammadan Historians of 


India," 50 it, passim; his 44 Memoirs 
of the Races of the North-west 


Presidency," 56 n ; his u Glossary of 
Indian Terms,’’ 110, passim. 

Elliot’s (Sir Walter) note upon 44 Stars," 
169; his note on Tankahs , 223 «i. 
Elphinstone’s 44 Cabool/' 26 it, passim; 

his 44 History of India, 73 n, passim. 
Epigraph on Mosque at Ajmir, Colonel 
Lees’s translation of, 25. 

Erskine’s "History of India," 49n, 
passim ; his note on the derivation 
of the word Tanka, 49 it; his 44 B&bar 
and Hum&ydn,” 84 n, passim; his 
summary of Mnsgol and Tdrki tribes, 
84 n. 

Eukratides, discovery of a Bactrain coin 
of, description of, 421 n. 

Ewer's (Walter) 44 Inscriptions," 283 n. 
Extent of the Muslim empire in India 
at the death of Mu'iss-ud-din Mu¬ 
hammad bin S&m, 12. 

F CSIMILES OP COINSMu¬ 
hammad bin S&m, 17, 20; T&j- 
ud-din Ildus, 29, 30; Shams ud-dln 
Altamsh, 46; Mahmftd of Ghazni, 
48 n ; Mas'a&d of Ghazni, 58 it; 
Pipala R&ia Deva, 59 it; Malaya 
Yamuna Deva, 74: Shams-ud-cun 
Altamsh, 78; N&sir-ud-din Mah- 
m&d Shah, 81; 'Alk-ud-din Mu¬ 
hammad bin Takash, 87, 89 ; Chan- 
giz Kh&n, 91; 8aif-ud-din Hasan 
Karlagh, 96 ; Uzbeg Pai, 99; N&sir- 
ad-din MahmOd, 129; Ghi&s-ud-din 
Balkan, 134; Kutb-ud-din Mub&rak 
Sh&h, 179; Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
207, 208, 209, 210, 211, (in memory 
of his father, 212), 215, 249, 252: 
Finis Shah, 276; Finis Shah ana 
his son Zafar, 800; Muhammad bin 
Finis, 308; Ibr&him of Jaunp&r, 
821; Mahmdd I. of the Dakhan, 
342 ; * Alk-ud-din II. of the Dak¬ 
han, 843; tfus&m-ud-dfn H&shang 
of M&lwah, 347 ; ’Alk-ud-din Mah- 
m&d of M&lwah, 347 ; Abmad Sh&h 
of Gujar&t, 352; M&hmfid bin Latif 
of Gujar&t, 362; Ibr&him L6di, 
377; B&rbak of Jaunpdr, 377; 
Akbar, 383; Shir Sh&h, 394, 395, 
396,398, 401; Jal&l Sh&h of Bengal, 
417. 

Fakhr-ud-din Jfin&, son of Gh&zi Beg 
Tughlak, 185. 

Fakhr-ud-din Mub&rak Sh&h, fifth 
king of Bengal, 262; coin of. No. 
220, p. 263. 

Farbat ul Mulk, viceroy of Gujar&t, 
350. 
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“ Faria e Souza,*’ 360 n, 

Fath Ehfa, son of Firdz Sh&h, 297; 
coins bearing their names oonjointiy, 
240-244, pp. 298, 299. 

Fell’s (Captain E.) copy of an inscrip¬ 
tion at Hansi, 60 n. 

Fergusson’s “ Handbook of Archi¬ 
tecture,” 9, passim. (See Illustra¬ 
tions.) 

Ferrier*s “ Caravan JourneyB,” 187 ». 

Firfiz&b&d, a Bengal mint city, 161; 
site of, 292; removal of the court 
from Dehli to the new city of that 
name by Flrtiz Sh&h, 292. 

Firdz Kh&n a son of Isl&m Sh&h, 414. 

Firdz Sh&h’s “Futfih&t-i-Firdz Sh&h,” 
27 ft; (twentieth king), history 
of, 269, etc.; beneficial measures 
adopted by, 271 »; public works 
executed by, 273, 289; coins of; Nos. 
223-232 (woodcut), pp. 274-276; 
233-237, pp. 276, 277; posthumous 
ooins of, Nos. 238, 239, p. 277; 
Shams-i-Siraj’s account of the im- 

E rovements introduced in the circu¬ 
iting coinage of, 278; result of assay 
of coins of, 282; prices of grain 
during the reign of, 283; Inscrip¬ 
tions of (Q.), on the Kutb M in&r, 283; 
(R.), in Chir&gh Dehli, 286; (S.) 
at Benares, 286; coins bearing the 
names of Firdz Sh&h and his son 
Fath Kh&n, 296, Nos. 240-244, pp. 
298, 299; coins bearing the names 
of Firdz Sh&h and his son Zafar, 
Nos. 246-249, pp. 300, 301; his 
revenues compared with those of 
other Indian monarchy 436, 446. 
Firdz Sh&h, a Bahmani king, 341; 
coins of, p. 346. 

Fort of Selim Gurh, at Dehli, erected 
during the reign of Isl&m Sh&h, 414. 
Fraser’s (J. B.) “ Travels in Persia,” 
49««. 

Fnehn’s “ Recensio Numorum Mu- 
haramadanorum,” 86 n, passim. 
Fdl&d, a slave, 332. 

Fuller’s (Major) translation of Zi&-ud- 
din Band’s “ T&rfkh-i-Firdz Sh&h,” 
160 ft, passim. 

G AIJBIL (P.), quoted in Marsden’s 
“Numismata Orientalia,” 239 n. 
Oat, the, or yard measure of Sikandar 
L6di, 370; General Cunningham's 
remarks on, 372 ft; Akbar's gaz, 
873. 

Gh&lib Kh&n, governor of Sam&nah, 
316 it. 


Gh&zi Beg Tughlak, 186. 

Ghaz&n Kh&n, the nephew of Kai 
Kh&td, 241. 

Ghazni, position o( 26 ft. 

Ghf (butter), price o£ 160, 283, 429. 

Ghi&s-ud-din, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Ghi&s-ud-din Baibas (tenth king), 
histoir of, 131 ; ooins of, Nos. Ill, 
(woodcut), 116, pp. 134, 136; in¬ 
scription of (L.), 136. 

Ghi&s-ud-din, elder brother of Mu’izx- 
ud-din Muhammad bin S&m, 10; 
ooins bearing their joint names, Nos. 
1-3. pp. 12, 13. 

Ghi&s-ud-din Khilji, a king of M&lwah 
and Mapd0» 346 ; coins of, 349. 

Ghi&s-nd-din Muhammad, a descendant 
of the Khalif of Baghd&d A1 Mnstan- 
fir billah, 267 ft. 

Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak Sh&h (eighteenth 
king), history of, 186; ooins of. 
Nos. 167-166, pp. 189-191; inscrip¬ 
tion of (P.), 192; the Fort of 
Tughlak&b&d erected by, 192. 

Ghi&s-ud-din Tughlak Sh&h II. 
(twenty-first king), notice of, 301; 
ooins of, Noe. 260-263, p. 302. 

Ghi&spfir, a mint city of Bengal, the 
site of; 163. 

Gladwin’s translation of Abtil Fail’s 
“ Ain-i-Akbari,” 110 «, passim. 

Gnats’ flesh, the price of; 429. 

Gop&lp&r, of Rohtak, the damns of, 
363 ft. 

Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, 
Minaret at (woodcut), 109. 

Govinda Chandra, a Rahtor of Kanauj, 
18 ; coin of, No. 16, p. 19. 

Grain, coarsely ground, for hones, 
prioe of, 283. 

Gram, price of, 283. 

Grant DufFs (Capt.) u History of the 
Mahrattas,” 184 m, passim. 

Gujur&t, list of the Muhammadan 
kings of, 360; the boundaries of; 
861; revenue of, 861 n. 

Gunga R&mpdr, near Din&ipur, in¬ 
scription (N - .) of Rukn-ua-din Kai 
K&ds found among the ruins of, 149. 

Gurmuktisar, inscription (L.) on the 
J&m'i Musjid at, 136. 

Guthrie’s (Colonel), results obtained 
from an assay of Dehli and Bengal 
coins in the Kooch Bah&r hoard, 116. 

H AJI BAJAB BARKA’l, an 
Egyptian Ambassador, 266 *. 
H&ji Sa’ia Sarsari, an Egyptian Am¬ 
bassador, 266 *. 
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Hamid Kh&n, vadr of' Alam Sh&h, 389. 

Hamilton’s “Hindustan," 111 n , 
passim. 

Hamir, a Gehlfit king of Mfiwar, 856. 

Hansi, inscription from, 60 n; dis¬ 
covery of coins at, (result of assay 
of 12 of them), 127. 

Hardy’s (Mr. Spence) “ Manual of 
Buddhism,” 362 n. 

Harip&l. See Uftar. 

Hasan Gango, a Bahmani king, 340. 

Hasan Niz&mi's “T&j-ul-Ma&sir,” 17 n, 
passim ; his evidence as to the date 
687 a.h. on an inscription (C.) at 
the Kutb Min&r, 23 n. 

Hanghton's (Col. J. C.) details of the 
locality of the Koocn B&h&r hoard, 
148 n. 

Hawkins’s (Richard) notice of the 
treasures of Jah&ngir, 426 «*, 444. 

Himfi, a vadr of Muhammad ’Adil 
Sh&h, 416. 

Hindal Minsk, 393. 

Hindal Mfrza, governor of Alwar 
(Mfiwat), 379. 

Hindfist&n, list of the Path&n Snlt&ns 
of, 7; division and rulers of at the 
death of Ar&m Sh&h, 40; the state 
of in the reign of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 64 *; distribution of, after 
the invasion of Tim fir, 315 n. 

Hollings’s (Capt.) translation of Sherif- 
ud-din 'Ali iezdi's “ Zafar N&mah,” 
171 n. 

Hong vou, the founder of the Ming 
dynasty in China, 241 «i. 

Huen Thsang’s spelling of the word 
“ Mult&n,” 76 n. 

Qum&yfin, a Bahmani king, 341; coins 
of, 346. 

Hutn&yfio in India, summary of the 
events of his reign, 379; division of 
governments on his accession, 379; 
ooinsof, Nos. 326-328, pp. 381, 382. 

Husain Sh&h, king of Jaunpfir, 320; 
coins of, 322, 378 ». 

Hus&ra-ud-din ITdshang Ghori, a king 
of M&lwah and Ma?dfi, 346; coin 
of (woodcut), No. 305, p. 347; coins 
o( p. 348. 

I BN ASrR'S “ Kamil-al-Taw&rikh,” 
60 m. 

Ibn Athir, 26 m. 

Ibn Batutah’s reading of the date on 
inscription C. on the Kutb Min&r at 
Dehli, 23 m ; the French edition of 
his work, 23 m, passim ; Dr. Lee’s 
translation of his work, 110, psansi. 


Ihr&hlm L6di (thirty-fourth king), 
risumi of the reign of 876; coins 
of, Nos. 318-320, p. 376,321 (wood- 
cut), p. 377. 

Ibrahim Sh&h Shared, the Sult&n of 
Jaunpfir, 315, 320; coins of, No. 
286 (woodcut), p. 321; coins of; 
321. 

Ibr&him Sfir (thirty-ninth king) history 
of, 415; coin of, No. 398, p. 416. 

Ikhti&r-ud-din Gh&si Sh&h, seventh 
king of Bengal, 266; coin of, No. 

222, p. 266. 

Ildus, meaning of, 26 m ; Elphinstone’s 
spelling of, 25 m. 

Udhi gaz t the, 373; adoption of in 
1826-6, by the British government 
of India, 374. 

Illustrations (Mr. Fergusson’s):— 
Minaret of Mas'afid 111., 9; Autb 
Min&r at Dehli, 21; Path&n Tomb 
at Sepree, near Gw&lior, 41; Minaret 
at Gour, the ancient capital of 
Bengal, 109 ; inscription on the 
minaret at Allygurh, 129; ’Alk-ud- 
dln’s Arches at the Kutb Min&r, 
166; J&mi’i Mosque at Jaunpfir, 
319 ; Tomb of Muhammad bin Farid, 
at Dehli, 334; Pillar of Victory, at 
Chitor, 366. 

’Im&d-ud din’s wealth, 296 m. 

’Im&d ul Malik's Baoli at Dehli, in¬ 
scriptions (U. V.) on, 413, 414. 

“ Inscriptions,” 362 n. 

India, wealth of; in Firfiz Sh&h’s time, 
435; poverty of, in B&bar’s time, 
436. 

Indian coins of Mu’izz-ud-din Mu¬ 
hammad bin S&m, Nos. 3a-14, pp. 
14-16. 

Indian revenues of B&bar, 387, 390, 
436; of Akbar, 388,436 ; of Jah&n- 
gir, 445; of Sh&h Jah&n, 446; of 
Aurangzrfb, 390, 436, 450. 

Indian weights, 222 n ; Indian and 
other foreign weights, 223 it. 

Inscriptions :— 

Mas’afid III., on the Minaret aft 
Ghazni (woodcut), 9. 

(A.) Muhammad bin S&m, on the 
fourth circlet of the Kutb Min&r 
aft Dehli (woodcut), 21: (B.) 
In the second band or belt of 
inscriptions, 22. 

(0.) Kutb-ud-din Aibeg, under the 
arch of the eastern entrance to 
the Kutb Min&r, 22; (D.) 
Over the northern entrance to 
the Kutb Min&r, 24; (E.) On 
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the centre gateway of the Kutb 
Min&r, 24. 

(F.) Shams -ud-dfn Altamsh, over 
the doorway of the second story 
of the Kutb Min hr, 79: (G.) 
On the upper circlet of the 
second story of the Kutb Min.tr, 
80; (H.) On the third story 
over the doorway of the Kutb 
Min&r, 80; (I.) On one of the 
centre arches at the Kutb 
Min&r, 80; (J.) On the lower 
belt of one of the minarets of 
the mosque at Ajmir, 80. 

(K.) N&sir-ua-din Mahmfid, oyer the 
doorway of the minaret at 
Allygurh (engraving), 129. 

(L.) Ghf&s-ud-din Balban, on the 
walls of the J&m’i Musjid at 
Gurmuktisor, 136. 

(M.)Utar, son of Harip&l, on the 
Baolt, at P&lam, 137. 

(N.) Rukn-ud-din Kai K&tis, found 
among the ruins at Gunga 
R&mpur, 149. 

(0.) ’Al&-ud-din Muhammad Sb&h, 
on the arches at the Kutb 
Min&r, 173. 

(P.) Ghl&s-ud-din Tughlak 8h&h, on 
the J&m’i Musjid at Mult&n 
(not extant), 192. 

- (Q.) FlrOz Sh&h, on the fifth story 
of the Kutb Min&r, 283; (R.) 
In Chir&gh Dehli, 286; (S.) 
On a stone roof beam of the 
edifice on the western bank of 
the Bakariy& Ku?d* at Benares, 
286. 

(T.) 8ikandarL6di—l,ontheDarg&h 
of Yfisaf Kat&l at Dehli; 2, 
on the bastion of Shah&b-ud- 
dfn T&j Kh&n, at Dehli; 3, on 
the lower entrance of the Kutb 
Min&r; 4, at Dehli; 6, on the 
arch of the Malfharah of Firfz 
Sh&h, at Dehli, 370. 

(TT.) Isl&m Sh&h, on'Im&d ul Malik’s 
Well at Dehli, 413; (V.) On 
’Im&d ul Malik’s B&oli at Dehli, 
414. 

Isa Kh&n Ttirk, governor of Kol- 
Jateswar, 338 n. 

’Isa Kh&n’s Ma^barah, inscription on, 
414. 

Isl&m Kh&n, 303, a vaztr of Muham¬ 
mad bin Firuz Sh&h, 307. 

Isl&m Sh&h (thirty-seventh king) 
history of, 410; coins of, Nos. 859- 
364a, pp. 411-413; inscriptions in 


the time of, 413, 414; public build- 
* ings erected in the time o£ 414. 
’Izz-ud-din Balb&n, a son-in-law of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 120. 

J AI CHAND, the last of the Rahton 
of Kanatij, 18. 

Jah&ngfr's revenues, 444; his revenues 
for the years 1611, 1628, a.d. tabu¬ 
lated with those of other Indian 
mon&rchs, 445. 

Jal&l L6di, king of Jaunpdr, eon of 
Sikandar L6di, 375. 

Jal&l-ud-din Atsix, aKharizmian king, 
85. 

Jal&l-ud din Fir&s Sh&h, once a cwzfr 
of Mu’izz-ud-dfn Kaikub&d, 141; 
(twelfth king), history of 142; coins 
of, Nos. 120-124, p. 144,145. 
Jal&l-ud-din Loh&ni, king of Bihfcr, 
393. 

Jal&l-ud-din Mankbarnin, a contempo¬ 
rary of Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 85; 
coins of, Nos. 71-75, pp. 90, 91. 
Jal&l Sh&h of Bengal, corn of (wood- 
cut), No. 371, p. 417. 

Jaunp&r, Local coins 319; J&m'i 
Mosque at (woodcut), 319; list of 
the kings of, 320; specimen coin of 
the Jaunp&r mint (woodcut), 321; 
coins o£ pp. 821, 322. 

Johnson’s (F.) interpretation of the 
word “ Khiamat,” 93 #». 

Jones’s (SirWilliam) “Works,” 165 a. 
Josa fa Barbaro in “ Ramusio,” 49 «. 
Journal Asiatique, 20 n, passim. 
Joumal des Savants, 211 n, passim. 
Journal of the Archaeological Society 
of Dehli, 143 *. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 9, passim . 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
16 #i, passim. 

Juw&r, the price of, 429. 

Juynboll’s “Lexicon Geographicum," 
47 #i. 

TT ABUL, the Brahman and Indian 
IV kings of, 57, 58; coins of, 69 n. 
Kadr Kh&n, a governor of the province 
of Lakhnauti, 262. 

Kai Kh&tfi, king of Persia, the issue 
of paper currency by, 240. 
Kaiumours, the son of Mu'izz-ud-din 
Kaikub&d, 140, 142. 

Kaiar Sh&h, a mint master, 281 #*. 
Kad&nfir, a Path&n mint city, 896. 
Kalim-Ullah, a Bahmani king, 341. 
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Kamal& D6vi, the mother of Dewal 
D&vf, 176 ». 

K&mr&n Mfn&, governor of K&bul and 
Kandah&r, 379; coins of, 379 ». 

Kanauj coins, No. 16, issued by 
Govmda Chandra Deva, p. 19; No. 
17, issued by Prithvi Deva, p. 19; 
Nos. 18, 19, issued by Mu’izz-ud- 
dfn Muhammad bin S&m, p. 20. 

Kanbalu, the mint city of Kublai 
Kh&n, 239 «. 

41 K&^i,” meaning of, 218 ft, 219 m. 

Karauniah Turks, the, 186 ft. 

Karm&n, frontier fortress of, on the 
route to India, 26; the site of, 
26 ft; Ibn Athir’s notice of, 26 n. 

K&rsha, the derivation of the term, 
361 ft. 

Kashmir weights, 222 n. 

Kh&fi Kh&n’s l( Muntakhab at Lub&b,” 
369 n, 422 ft, passim. 

Khaitsi, a GeW4t king of Mlwar, 356. 

Khalif Mustansir billan, coin of, 51,52. 

Khalit\ title used on the coins of the 
Muhammadan kings, 56. 

Kh&n-i Jah&n, two persons of that 
name, father and son, vazirs of Firfiz 
Sh&h, 272, 273. 

Kh&rizmian kings, list of the dynasty 
of, 85. 

Khidmat, meaning of the word, 93 n ; 
Johnson’s interpretation of, 93 ft. 

Khizr Kb fin, a son of ’Alk-nd-d/n 
Muhammad Sh&h, 176; story of his 
love, 176 #». 

Khi$r Kh&n, governor of Mult&n, 315; 
(twenty-eighth ruler), 326; Ferish- 
tah’s and Ab&l Fails mistake re¬ 
garding the coinage of, 328. 

Khul&eat-al-Taw&rilch, 187 «. 

Khul&sat ul Akhb&r, the author's 
derivation of the name 44 Altamsh,” 
43. 

Khusrti Malik, the last of the Ghaz- 
navis, 11. 

KhusrG Parvfs, son of Naushirw&n 
the Great of Persia, 35 n . 

Khw&jah-i-Jah&n, a minister left in 
charge of Dehli by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 269; execution of, 270 ft. 

Khw&iah-i Jah&n, a vazir of Muham¬ 
mad bin Fir&z Sh&h, 307; rebellion 
of, 312; governor of Kanauj, etc., 
315 »; king of Jaunpdr, 320. 

Khw&jah Kutlugh, a Mughal invader, 
175. 

Kilavalha, referred to in Captain Fell’s 
transcript of an inscription at Hansf, 

61 ft. 


Kildghari, the site of, 143 ft. 

Kirm&n, the position and orthography 
of, 26 n. 

Kooch Bah&r hoard of coins, 113, 
148; Colonel J. C. Haughton’s 
description of the locality where the 
coins were found, 148 «. 

Kub&chah, king of Sind, 14, 42; 
summary of tne events of the reign 
of, 99; derivation of the name of, 
99 m ; the tributaries of, 99, 100 ft; 
coins of, Nos. 86, 87, pp. 100, 101. 

Kublai Kh&n, the Mughal conqueror 
of China, 239; Marco Polo's account 
of the paper currency issued by, 239 
ft; lbn Batutah’s notice of the 
success of, 240 ft. 

Kurram, the site of, 26 ft. 

Kutb Kh&n Afgh&n, governor of 
R&pri, 338 ft. 

Kutb-ud-din Aibek, a slave of Mu’izz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin S&m, 11; 
inscriptions B. C. D. and E., executed 
under his auspices, 24; (second king), 
history of, 32. 

Kutb-ud-din Mubarak 8h&h (sixteenth 
king), history of, 178; coins of, No. 
142 (woodcut), p. 179; Nos. 143- 
164, np. 180-183. 

Kutb-ud-din Muhammad bin Anush- 
tagin, a Kh&rizmian king, 86. 

Kutb Min&r at Dehli, inscriptions on. 
See Inscriptions. 

Kutb Sh&h, a king of Gujar&t, 850. 

L AD MALEK, a wife of Shir Sh&h, 
400. 

Labourers’ wages, 430. 

Lakha R&na, a Gehl6t king of Mdwar, 
366. 

Lakhnautf, the orthography of, 107 ft. 
Lakshmana, another name of Upaga, 
the son of Kilavalha, 61 ft. 

Lane’s “ Arabic Dictionary,” 208 ft. 
Langl&B,in u Mem. de 1’Institute, f 24?ft. 
14 Laws of Manu,” 4, passim. 

Lee’s (Dr.) translation of Ibn Batu¬ 
tah’s work, 110 », passim. 

Lees’s (Colonel) translation of an in¬ 
scription on the mosque at Ajmir, 26; 
his translation of inscription (N.), 
149; his objections to the deter¬ 
mination of the relative values of 
gold and silver in Akbar’s time, 426 w. 
Legend on coin No. 69, remarks on 
the, 79. 

Lethbridge (Mr. E.) “ Topography of 
the Mogul Empire,” 440 n. 

Lewis’s (Major U.) description of the 
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Kal&n Masjid at Dehli, 278 n ; his 
translation of Sham’s-i Sir&j ’Aflfs 
“ T&rfkh-i Ffr&z Sh&hi,” 286 «. 
Leyden, one of the editors of B&bar’s 
44 Memoirs,*’ 400 ft. 

Lucretius, 281 n. 

Lumsden's (Major) “ Mission to Kan- 
dah&r,” 26 »; his description of the 
Fort of Kurram, 26 ». 

M AD ANA PALA DEYA, an Indian 
king of K&bul, 68 ; coin of, No. 
34, p. 62. 

Madden’s 14 Jewish Coinage,” 231 n. 
Mahip&la, king of Gw&lior, coins o£ 
Nos. 35, 36, p. 63. 

Mahmfid bin Gm&s-ud-din, nephew of 
Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin S&m, 
31; coin of, No. 26, p. 32. 

Mahmtid bin Muhammad Sh&h (twenty- 
fifth king) account of the reign of, 
312; list of the districts in his 
kingdom, 313 #»; coins of, Nos. 276- 
281, pp. 316, 317. 

- Mahmfia of Ghazni, 10, 47; coin of 
(woodcut), 48 », 49 ft. 

Mahmud Khan, governor of Mahbbah 
and K&lpi, 316. 

Mahmfid I. Khilji, a king of M&lwah 
and Mandu, 836, 346; coin of 
(woodcut), No. 306, p. 347 ; coins 
of, p. 348; defeated by Rana Khumbo 
of Mlwar, 364. 

Mahmfid II.. a king of M&lwah and 
Ma$4ti> 346 ; coins of. p. 349; 379 ». 
Mahmfid Sh&h I., a Bahmani king, 
341; coin of (woodcut), No. 303, p. 
342; coins of, 345. 

Mahmfid Sh&h II., a Bahmani king, 
341; coins of, 346. 

Mahmfid Sh&h bin Ibr&him Sh&h, 
king of Jaunpfir, 320; coins of, 321, 
322. 

Mahmdd Sh&h I., a king of Gujar&t, 
850 ; coins of, 363. 

Mahmfid Sh&h II., a king of Gujar&t, 
350; coins of, 353. 

Mahmdd Sh&h III., a king of Guia- 
r&t, 361; coin of (woodcut) No. 
308, p. 352; ooins of p. 363. 

Maisey (Lieutenant), 66 n. 

Matbarah of Flrdz Sh&h at Dehli, In¬ 
scription of Sikandar L6di on the 
arch of the, 370. 

Makhddm Jah&ni&n Jah&n Gasht, 
Mohan L&l's description of the 
mausoleum of, 94 n. 

Malaya Varmma Deva, of K&linjar, 
72; coin of (woodcut), No. 43, p. 74. 


Malcolm’s “ Persia,” 242 «; his * Cen¬ 
tral India,*’ 846 ft, passim. 

Malika-i-Jah&n, a wife of Jalftl-ud-dln 
Firfiz Sh&h, 164. 

Malik Bandar Khilji, governor of 
Lakhnauti, 262 ft. 

Malik Chhajd, a nephew of Ghf&s-nd- 
Balban, 143. 

Malik N&ib K&ftir (fifteenth king), 
history o£ 176; corn of, No. 141, 
p. 177. 

M&lwah, boundaries of the kingdom 
of, 346; list of the kings of, 346 ; 
coins of, 348, 349. 

Mank6t or M&nghar, the site of the 
fortress of, erected during Islhm 
Sh&h's reign, 414. 

Manucci, the Venetian traveller, 390 m. 

44 M&ra$id-al-It{ila,” the, on the spell¬ 
ing of 41 Mult&n,” 76 ft. 

Marco Polo, 234 n, passim. 

Marsden’s 44 Numiamata Orientalia/' 
163 n , passim. 

44 Mas&lik-ul-Abs&r.” by Shaikh Mn- 
b&rak bin Mahmda Anbati, in 
44 Notices et Extraits,” 203 «, passim. 

Mas’a&di’s spelling of the name 
* 4 Mult&n,” 76 n. 

Mas’addi, the French edition of his 
works, 35 n. 

Mas’a&d HI., Minaret of (woodcut), 9. 

Mas’afid of Ghazni, coin of (woodcut), 

68 fi. 

Mash, the price of, 160, 429. 

Maskelyne’s (Mr. N. S.) estimate of 
the rati in B&bar’s time, 410 n. 

Masson’s (Charles) 44 Journeys in Balu- 
chist&n,*’ 26 n, passim. 

Matchlockmen’s pay, 430. 

Maulavi Sadr-ud-dfn, & learned 44 $adr 
ul §addr,” of Dehli, 159 n. 

Maulawis Khadim Husain, one of the 
editors of the Calcutta edition of the 
44 Tabak&t-i-N&siri,” 76. 

Max Muller's 44 Chips from a German 
Workshop,” 166 ft; his 44 Sanskrit 
Literature,” 168 »; his 44 Letter” in 
Morley’s 44 Digest,” 168 n . 

Maynard’s (C. B. de) 44 Diet. Geogr. de 
la Perse,*’ 27 ft, passim. 

McCulloch’s 44 Commercial Dictionary,** 

161 ft. 

McKenzie’s (Colonel) u Map,” 332 ft. 

Measures, modes or ascertaining the 
correctness of, 164. 

Medals, posthumous (remarks on], 28. 

Mdw&r, list of the Gehldt kings o£ 356; 
their patron divinity Eklinga, 866 ft. 

Minaret of Mas’add ill. (woodcut), 9. 
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Minhij -us-Sirfj’s “ Tabakkt-i-N4airi, ,# 
8, postim. 

Mint Crmss or Akbab, complete list 
of; 427, 428. 

Miwt CiTisfl op Anonymous Coins:— 
Agrah, 886. 

Alwar, 386. 

Dehli, 386. 

Jaunpfir, 386. 

L&hor, 386. 

Mapdft, 386. 

Mint Cities op Bengal :— 
Flrriz&b&d, 161. 

Ghftspdr, 163. 

Lakhnauti. 149. 

Mu'azam&b&d, 163. 

Satgaon, 161. 

8hahr Nan, 162. 

Son&rgaon, 162. 

Mint Cities op the PathInb :— 
Agrah, 396. 

Bn&nptira, 401. 

Bi&na, 403. 

Chun&r, 399. 

D&r ul Islkm, 208. 

D4r nl Khil&fet, 181. 

Daulat&b&d, 249. 

Dehli, 16. 

De6glr, 171. 

Ghazni, 12. 

Gh6r, 16. 

Gw&lior, 16. 

Hiss&r, 403. 

K&linjar, 40. 

K&lpi, 394. 

Kurm&n, 92. 

Kutb&bkd, 180. 

Lakhnauti, 107. 

. Libor, 16. 

Mult&n, 76. 

Nag6r, 78. 

Narndl, 403. 

Peshiwar, 16. 

Rantambh6r, 401. 

Satg&6n, 412. 

8h&kk-i Bakar, 412. 

8harff&b&d, 398. 

8hirgarh, 397. 

Sind, 16. 

Sonirgann, 216. 

8ult4nptir, 210. 

Warangol, 210. 

Mirkhond's derivation of the name 
“Altamsh ” 43. 

Mir Khturn's “ T4rfkh ’AI4L” 169 n t 
passim ; his aecount of the bnilJiif $ 
erected by ’A14-ud-din Mohammad 
Shih, 173; his “8tory of Khizr 


Kh&n and Dewal Rauf," 177 a; his 
“ Khaz4in-ul-Futtib,” 233 «. 

“ Mitkkshark,” the, 362 #i. 

Mohan Lkl’s description of the town 
of LTchh, 94 n. 

Moknlji, a Gehldt king of Mdwar, 366. 

Monogrammatic enigmas on coins in 
favour with the Turks, 87 n. 

Months, Muhammadan the, 6. 

Morley’s “Digest,” 168 ft. 

Morley's “Catalogue of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s MSS.,** 432 n . 

Moth, the price of; 160, 429. 

Mu’asam&b&d, a mint city of Bengal, 
the site of, 163; Dr. Blochmann’s 
remarks on, 163 n. 

Mub&rakptir, the site of, 332 ft. 

Mubkrak Sh4h (twenty-ninth king), 
history of 330; coins of, Nos. 287- 
290, p. 333. 

Mub&rak Shih, king of Jaunpdr, 320. 

Mughal (Chaghatki) conquest of India, 

Mughal invaders, the, 174; coins of, 
Nos. 139, 140, pp. 176, 176. 

Muhammad ’Adil 3h4h (thirty-eighth 
king), history of, 414; coins of, Nos. 
396-397, p. 416. 

Muhammad, a king of M&lwah and 
Mapdti, 346. 

Muhammad, a son of Ghi&s-ud-din 
Balban, death of, 132. 

Muhammadan coins, assays of, 324. 

Muhammad Bakhti&r Khilji, of Bengal, 

Muhammad bin Farfd (thirtieth king), 
tomb of, at Dehli (woodcut), 334; 
history of, 334; coins of. Nos. 291- 
296, pp. 336, 337. 

Muhammad bin Firfiz Shah (twenty- 
third king), account of, 306; coins of 
as joint king with his father, Nos. 
261, 262, p. 307; his own coins. 
Nos. 263 (woodcut)-269, pp. 308- 
309 ; posthumous coins of; Nos. 270, 
271, pp. 309-310. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak (nineteenth 
king), character of, 202; Ibn Batu- 
tah’s account of the removal of the 
citizens of Dehli to Deogir by, 202 m; 
lists of provinces in the dominion o: f 
203 n ; history of the reign 203, 
etc.; the excellence of the coinage 
of, 206; coins of; Nos. 171 (wood- 
cut), 172 (woodcut), 173 (woodcut', 
174, 176 (woodcut), 175« (woodcut , 
176, 177 (woodcut), 178 (woodcut), 
179-188 (woodcut), pp. 207-214, 
small sil T <* coio* of, Xos. 189-194, p. 
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216; currencies of,217; State coinage 
and its interchangeable rates under, 
219 ; forced currency of, 239; coins 
of, Nos. 195, 196 (woodcut), p. 249, 
197-204 (woodcut), pp. 250-252, 
205, 206 (woodcut), 207 (woodcut), 
p. 252, 208-211, p. 253; coins of 
struck in the names of the Egyptian 
Khalifa, Nos. 212-219, pp. 259- 
260 ; relative values of gold and 
silver during his reign, 231; prices 
of provisions in his reign, 260; 
public works of, 261. 

Muhammad Ghori, an appellation of 
Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin S&m, 
10 . 

Muhammad Kh&n Gdria, governor of 
Bengal, 415. 

Muhammad Kh&n, son of Firuz Sh&h, 
273. 

Muhammad Kh&n, viceroy of Bih&r, 
375. 

Muhammad Sh&h bin MahmGd. king 
of Jaunptir, 320; coins of, 322. 

Muhammad Sh&h I., a Bahmani king, 
340. 

Muhammad Sh&h II., a B ahmani king, 
341; coins of, 346. 

Muhammad Sh&h, a king of Gujur&t, 
350; coins of, 353. 

Muhammad Sh&h II., a king of 
Gujar&t, 351. 

Muir (Dr. J.), 295 ». 

Mu’izz-ud-dfn Bahr&m Sh&h (seventh 
king), 117; summary of the eventB 
of his reign, 118 ; corns of, Nos. 92- 
96, pp. 113-120. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikub&d (eleventh 
king), history of, 138; coins of, Nos. 
116-119, pp. 141, 142. 

Mu’izz-ud-din Muhammad bin S&m 
(first Path&n king), history of the 
reign of, 10; coins bearing his own 
and his brother's names, Nos. 1-3, 
pp. 12, 13 ; his own coins, Nos. 3a- 
14, pp. 14-16; coin bearing the joint 
names of Muhammad bin S&m and 
Prithvi R&ja (woodcut), No. 15, pp. 
17, 18; Kanauj coins of, Nos. 18 
(woodcut), and 19, p. 20; inscrip¬ 
tions (A.) of, on the Kutb Min&r at 
Dehli, 21; (3.), 22. 

Mui&hid Sh&h, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Mukarrab Kh&n, a governor of Dehli, 
312. 

MullG Ikb&l Kh&n, commander of the 
fort of Sfri, 313 n ; governor of 
Dehli and the Doah, 315 ». 

Mult&n, orthography of, 76; inscription 


(P.) of Ghi&s-ud-dSn Tughlak Sh&h 
on the J&m'i Musjid at, 192. 

Murray's “ Travels in Asia," 152 w. 

Mutton, the price o£ 429. 

Muzafifar Sh&h I., a king of Gnjar&i, 
350. 

Muzafifar Sh&h II., a king of Gujarit, 
350 ; coins of, p. 353. 

Muzafifar Sh&h III., a king of Gujar&t, 
351; coins of, p. 353. 

-\r AG6 r, a mint city of the Path&ns, 
the site of, 78 n. 

Nakhtid, the price of, 160, 429. 

Narn6l, a mint city of Shir Sh&h, 403; 
noted for its copper mines, 403 n ; 
the site and size o£ 416 #•. 

N&sir-ud-din, Bughr& Kh&n, a son of 
Ghi&s-ud-din Balban, invested with 
the government of Bengal, 132; 
account of a curious meeting with 
his nephew, Mu’izz-ud-din Kaikn- 
b&d (eleventh king), on the banks of 
the SariG, 140. 

N&sir-ud-din Khilji, a king of M&lwah 
and Magdti, 346 ; coins of, p. 349. 

N&sir-ud-din Khnsrd (seventeenth 
king), history of, 183; coins of. Nos. 
155, 156, pp. 185, 186. 

N&sir-nd-din Mahmfid Sh&h, heir- 
apparent of Shams-nd-dfn Altamsh, 
45; coin of (woodcut). No. 60, p. 81; 
summary of his history as governor 
of L&hor, 82. 

N&sir-ud-din MahmGd (ninth king), 
history of, 124; summary of the 
events of the reign of, 125; coins 
of, Nos. 106-110 (woodcut), pp. 
126-129; inscription (K.) o£ 129; 
the penmanship of, 130. 

N&sir-nd-dfn Muhammad bin Hasan 
Karlagh, son of Saif-ud dfn Al¬ 
ii asan Karlagh, king of Sind, 98; 
coins of, Nos. 83, 84, p. 98 history 
of, 98. 

Naushirw&n the Great, of Persia, 34 «. 

N&wab Amin-nd-din, of Loh&rG, the 
possessor of a MS. of Mir Khusr&’s 
“T&rikh ’Al&i,” 159*. 

Nicoid Conti’s “Travels,” 152 n. 

Niz&m Sh&h, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Niz&m-ud-din, a vazir of Mu’izz-ud- 
dfn Kaikub&d, 139. 

Niz&m-ud-din Ahmad's “Tabak&t-i- 
Akbari,” 121 n , passim; his return 
of Akbaris revenue in 1593 A.D. 
386; his notes as to the extent of 
HindGst&n, 432. 
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Northern India, the coinage of, 54. 
Novairi, quoted by D’Ohsaon, 254 ». 
“Nripati,” a title applied to Mahmtid 
of Ghazni, 138. 

Ndh bin Mansfir, a coin of, struck at 
Bokh&r&, 251. 

Nujrat Kh&n, a son of Path Kh&n, 
312; (twenty-sixth king), notice of, 
318; coins of, Nos. 282-285, p. 318. 
Nupat Sh&h of Bengal, 379. 
Nusrut-ud-din T&basi, a general of 
Shams-ud-din Altamsh, 67, 68 ft. 

O ODA, a Gehl6t king of M&war, 
356. 

Ouseley’s “ Oriental Geography,” 187 n, 
passim. 

Ovid, 231 a. 

Oxen, the price of, 260. 

P ACHIMBA DEVA, an Indian 
king, coin of, No. 2, p. 59 n. 
Pdriah , meaning of the term, 184 n. 
Parkes (Mr. H.), in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 239 ». 

Path&n Empire, list of the Sult&ns of 
the, 7 ; its distribution at the time of 
Timtir's invasion, 315 n. 

Path&n tomb at Sepree, near Gw&lior 
(woodcut), 41. 

Peas, the price of, 260. 

Persian history, an incident in, 34 n. 
Perw&n, a mint city, site of, 86 n. 
Plpala R&ja Deva, an Indian king, 
coin of, No. 3,p. 59 n . 

Poole's (R.S.) “Weights and Measures” 
in Smith's “ Dictionary of the Bible,” 
223, 362. 

Pottinger’s (Sir H.) “Travels in 
Beloochistan and Sinde,” 187 ft. 
Price's “ Muhammadan History,” 26 n, 
passim ; his “ Inscriptions,” 66 n. 
Prinsep’s (J.), “EssayB, etc.,” 18 n, 
passim . 

Pnnsep (H. T.), in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, 26 n. 
Prithvi R&ja of Ajmir, a Choh&n 
leader, 11; coin bearing his name and 
that of Mu'izz-ud-din Muhammad 
bin S&m (woodcut), p. 17. 

Prithvi R&ja, referred to in an in¬ 
scription at Hansi, copied by Capt. 
Felt, 60 ft; coin of, No. 38, p. 64. 
(8ee also pp. 17, 18.) 

Pnthvf (Varmma) Deva, a Ch&ndel 
king of Kanauj, 18; coin of, No. 
17, p. 19. 

Prices of provisions, enforced by Ala- 


ud-din Muhammad Sh6h, 160; ordi¬ 
nary in Muhammad bin Tughlak’B 
time, 260; in FirOz Sh&h's time, 
283 ; in Akbar's time, 429. 
Proessdings of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 151 n, passim. 

Pboverbs :— 

“ A seoond H&tim T&i,” 36. 

“ Dehli is distant,” 205. 

“Dominion and greatness are of 
God,” coin No. 193, p. 216. 

“ Giver of Inks,” 35. 

“ It is a far cry to Lochow,” 205 ft. 
“Ring of the land, martyr of the 
sea,” 350 n. 

“Lords of Elephants,” 331. 
“Manzil of Damik,” 11. 

“ Owners of Elephants,” 331. 

“ Possessor of two lights,” 397 ft. 

“ The asylum of the world,” 899. 

“ The last city,” 323. 

“ The lion of war,” 356 f». 

Pulse, the price o£ 429. 

Punj&b, the Brahminical kings of 54. 

Q UATERNARY scale in general use 
in India, 4. 

Quatrem&re (M.) in “ Notices et Ex- 
traits,” 218. 

Queipo's (Don Y.) “Essai sur les 
syst&mes Mdtriques et Mondtaires 
des anciens peuples.” 

J^AIMAL, a Gehl6t king of Mdwar, 

Raja Part&p Sing, governor of Kampila 
and Pati&li, 338 n. 

Rajendra Lala Mitra, in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 63 n . 
R&madatta's coins, 362. 

Ramsum d&s’s version of inscription 
(I.) at P&lam, 137. 

R&na Khumbo, a Gehl6t king of 
Mrfwar, the monumental “Java 
Stambha ” of, 354 ; his defeat of the 
armies of Gujar&t and M&lwah, 356 ; 
coin of, No. 309, p. 356. 

R&na Mall Bhatti, whose daughter was 
the mother of Ffrdz Sh&h, 272 n. 
Rantambhbr, a mint city of Shir Sh&h, 
401; assigned to 'Adil Kh&n, 401 n ; 
the site of, 401 n. 

Rashid-ud-din’s derivation of the name 
“Altamsh,” 43; his “Jam'i-al- 
Taw&rikh,” 54 n. 

Heading of a competent authority at 
Dehli of (PO 0X1 Hutb 

Minfa . 2 ^ n . 
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Redhouse’s (Mr.) derivation of the 
name “ Altamsn/’ 44 n. 

Remand's u Fragments Arabes et Per¬ 
sons relatift k l'lnde,” 47 m. 

Relative values of gold and stiver, 
231, 232, 234, 424. 

Remarks on the weight of various 
Indian coins, p. 217. 

RennelTs (Major) “ Memoir of a Map 
of Hmiociitan,” 110 *, passim. 

Rice, the price of, 160, 260, 429. 

Richardson's “ Persian Dictionary/' 
423 m. 

Rizfeh (sixth ruler), history of, 104; 
coins o£ Nos. 90, 91, pp. 107, 108. 

“Rifiah,” comments on the meaning 
of the term, 108. 

Roe's (Sir Thos.) account of Jahingir's 
revenues, 444 n. 

Royal Asiatio Society's MS. No. 77, 
xcviii., 423 m. 

Rukn Chand, 301; vadr of Abtibakr 
bin Zafar KhAn, 303. 

Rukn-ud-din FirQz ShAh (fifth king), 
historv of, 102; coins of, Nos. 88, 
89, p.*103. 

Rukn-ud-dfn Ibr Ahlm (thirteenth 

king), history of, 164; coins of, 
Nos. 126-129, p. 166. 

Rukn-ud-din Kai KA&s, of Bengal, 
148; coin of, No. 126, p. 149 ; in¬ 
scription (N.) of; 149. 

Rulers of Bengal, list of the, 8. 


S 'AADAT KHAN, a noble of Mah- 
mfid bin Muhammad ShAh’s court, 
312. 

SAbah, an Emperor of the Turks in the 
Sassanian period, 34 n . 

Sacy (M. Silvestre de) in the Journal 
4m Bamnts , 211 m, pas»tm. 
Sahsaram, Shir ShAh’s Mausoleum at, 
394 n. 

Saif-ud-din A1-Hasan Karlagh, a 
general of JalAl-ud-din Mankbamin, 
history of, 92; coins of; No. 79 
(woodcut), p. 96, 80-82, p. 96. 

Sale's KtirAn, 178 n, passim. 
Sallakshana PAIa Deva, an Indian king 
of the KAbul dynasty, 68; coin of, 
No. 88, pp. 62; remarks on the 
name of, 62 m. 

Salt, the price of. 160, 429. 

Sanga, a Gehldt king of Mewar, 366 ; 

coin of No. 310, p. 367. 

Sanguinetti (M. B. R.), one of the 
editors of the French edition of Ibn 
Batut&h's work, 162 m. 


SArang EhAn, brother of Mullfi I^bAl 
KhAn, 826. 

Sarwar ul Mulk, a uadr of MubArak 
ShAh, 833, 336. 

$ataraktika, or “ one hundred ratij* 3. 

Sassanian period, the, in Penuu 
history (an incident in), 34 m. 

Satgaon, a Bengal mint city, site of, 
161 M. 

Saulcy (M. de), in the Journal Asiatifue, 

242 n. 

Scott's (l Deckan,” 846 a. 

Sepree, PathAn tomb at (woodcut), 41. 

Sesamum oil, the price ot; 160, 429. 

ShahAb-ud-din Bughrah ShAh, third 
king of Bengal, history of; 194; coin 
of. No. 168, p. 197. 

ShAh JahAn, a gold muhar of; 423 n. 

ShAh JahAn's revenues, 439; hii 
revenues for 1648 a.b. tabulated 
with those of other Indian monarchy 
446; list of the provinces in his 
dominions, with the revenue yielded 
by each, 446. 

ShahAb-ud-din TAi KhAn, at Dehli, 
inscription of Sikand&r Lodi on the 
bastion of, 370. 

ShahAb-ud-din 'Umar, a son of ’AlA- 
ud-din Muhammad ShAh, 177. 

Shahr Nau, a mint city of Bengal, 162. 

ShAh Rukh, the Mughal Sultfin of 
Persia (his money copied by BAbar), 
881. 

ShAh Saif ul HAqqAri, a Muhammadan 
saint, 94 m. 

ShAh Siad J&1A1, a M uhammadan 
saint, 94 n. 

Shaikh MubArak bin Mahmfid Anbati's 
“ Mas Alik al AbsAr,” 203, passim. 

Shams-i-SirAj 'Afff's “ ManAkib-i- 
SultAn Tnghlak," 187 m ; his 
“TArikh-i-Firfiz ShAhi," 187 n, 
passim. 

Shams KhAn, governor of BiAna, 315 m. 

Shams-ud-din, a Bahmani king, 341. 

Shams-nd-din Altamsh's mint standard, 
3; (fourth king), history of; 42; 
the orthography of his name, 43,44; 
outline of the rise of, 44; summary of 
the events of his reign, 45; coins of; 
No. 28 (woodcut), p. 46, Nos. 28*-31, 
pp. 52, 53, Nos. 41, 42, pp. 70, 71, 
44, pp. 74, 46-69 (woodcut), pp. 
76-78 ; portrait of, 78; inscriptions 
(F. G. ft. I. and J.) of, 79, 80 ; his 
alien contemporaries on Indian soil, 
84. 

Shams-nd-din Firfiz, second king of 
Bengal, history ot; 193; coins o£ 
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Nos. 166, 167, p. 194; inscriptions 
of, 195 ». 

Shams-ud-din lifts Sh&h, the eighth 
king of Bengal, 261 ; history of, 
267; mint cities ofj 269. 

Sharif&b&d, a Path&n mint city, 398; 
a Sirk&r of Bengal, 899; the assess¬ 
ment of, 399. 

Sheep, the price o( 260, 429. 

8herif Jalkl-ud-din Afcsan Sh&h, com¬ 
mandant in Malabar, 263 *. 

Sherif-ud-dfn's “ Timor Bee," 187 *. 

Shirgarh, a Path&n mint city, 397; 
site of, 397 *. 

Shir Sh&h (thirty-sixth king), his 
character, 392; Erskine and Elliot's 
opinions of, 392 n ; outline of the 
career of, 393; coins of; Nos. 340, 
341 (woodcut), 342, 343 (woodcut), 
344 (woodcut), 345-348,348a (wood- 
cut), 349-352, 363 (woodcut), 354- 
358, pp. 394-403; Mausoleum of 
Shfr Sh&h at Sahsarnm, 394 n ; 
note on his coins, 408; the rate of 
exchange of gold and silver in the 
time of, 405; inquiry as to the 
weight of his mdsha , 406; exchange 
rate of copper and silyer in his time, 
410. 

Shekleton's (Dr.), objections to the 
author's determination of the relative 
values of gold and silver in Akbar's 
time, 425 *. 

11 Sicca Rupees" of the East India 
Company, 330. 

8ihansah coins of Akbar, list of, 422 ». 
428 *; Abtil Fazl’s enumeration of 
the values of, 424. 

Sikandari tankah , remarks on the, 
866; the number of equal to the 
gaz of Sikandar L6di, 370; com¬ 
pared with Babar's Bokh&r& money, 
384; association of with Akbars 
double ddms, 387 ; the method of 
reckoning in Sikandari tankahs 
adopted by B&bar, 437. 

Sikanoar Sh&h (twenty-fourth king), 
811; coins of, Nos. 272-275, p. 311. 

Sikandar L6di (thirty-third king), 
risumi of the reign of, 365; corns 
of; Nos. 316, 317, p. 366; note on 
the coinage of, 366; inscription (T.) 
of, at Dehli, 370; the yard measure, 
or gat, of, 370. 

8ik&ndar Sh&h, a king of Gujar&t, 350. 

Sikandar Sh&h (fortieth king), history 
o£ 415; coins of, Nos. 369, 370, p. 
417. 

Sir&j-ud-din Abu’lfath Omar's list of 


the provinces in the dominion of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, 203 f»; 
317 *, passim 

Slaves, female, the price of, 179. 

Smith's “ Dictionary of the Bible," 
223 n, 362 *. 

Someswara deva, a Choh&n raja of 
Ajmir, 58; coin of, No. 87, p. 63. 

Sondr, anecdote of a, 344 *. 

Son&rgaon, a mint city of Bengal, 152. 

Soret’B (M.) “ Lettre sur la Numis- 
matique," 384 n. 

Sprenger's Map, “Postund Reiserouten 
des Orients," 47 *; “ Catalogue of 
Oude MSS.," 177 ». 

Sri Hammirak , remarks on these words 
occurring on Path&n Coins, with the 
opinions of General Cunningham, 
Sir W. Elliot and J. Prinsep on the 
same subject, 50 *. 

Sri Kalha deva, an Indo-K&bul king, 
coin of; 59 n. 

Sri Kflli .... Deva, a king of the 
Indo-K&bul dynasty, coin o£ 59 n. 

u Stars," (gold) note on, by Sir Walter 
Elliot, 169. 

State coinage and its interchangeable 
rates under Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
219, etc. 

Stewart’8 “ Bengal," 148 », passim. 

8tewart's “Catalogue of Tippoo Sult&n’s 
Library," 432 n. 

St. Martin's (M. Vivien de) “Etude de 
Paris,” and “Revue Germanique," 
168*. 

Sulaim&n Mina, governor of Badakh- 
sh&n, 379. 

Sult&n Sh&rf, of Bi&na, 365. 

Sugar, the price of; 160,260,283, 429. 

Sugar-candy, the price of, 260. 

Syud Ahmad Kh&n's “ As&r-us-Suiina- 
deed," 20, passim ; his reading of 
inscription (C.), 23 *; his transcript 
of inscription (L.), 136. 

Syud Mahmtid Sh&h, 893. 

T ABAKAT-I-NASIRI, the Calcutta 
edition, edited by Maulawis 
Khadim Husain and 'Abd-al-Hai, 
11 *, passim ; Col. Lees's transla¬ 
tion, 32 «, passim. 

Tables :— 

Akbar's coinage, 418-421. 

Akbar's mint cities, 427, 428. 

Akbar's revenues, 433, 434. 

Akbar’s Seigniorage, 427. 

. Akbar's Sihaosah coins, 422 *, 423 *. 
Alien contemporaries of Shams-ud- 
din Altaman on Indian soil, 85. 
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Aurangzdb's revenues, 443, 450. 

Bahmani kings of the D&khin, 340, 
341. 

Ghandel dynasty, 65 n. 

Cost of Labour in Akbar’s time, 429. 

Divisions of the provinces of the 
Dakhan, 342. 

Events in the career of Kutb-ud-din 
Aibek, 33. 

Events in the reign of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 45. 

Events in the reign of Kubfcchah, 
99, 100. 

Events in the reign of Mu’iiz-ud- 
dfn Bahr&m Shan, 118. 

Events in the reign of 'Alfi^ud-dfn 
Mas'add, 120, 121. 

Events in the reign of N4air-ud-din 
Mahmdd, 125, 126. 

Events during the time of B&bar 
being in India, 378, 379. 

Events during the time of Hum&ydn, 
379, 380. 

Gehl6t kings of M6war, 356. 

Kh&rizmian kings, 85. 

Kings of Jaunpfir, 820. 

Kings of Mapdd and Mfclwah, 846. 

Muhammadan kings of Gujarftt, 350, 
351. 

Muhammadan months, 6. 

Outline of the rise of Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh, 44. 

Path&n Sult&ns of Hindtist&n, 7. 

Provinces ruled by Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 203, 203 n. 

Revenues of various Indian monarohs, 
435, 445. 

Rulers and kings of Bengal, 8. 

Sh&h Jah&n’s revenues, 446. 

Tables of Pricks of Provisions 

Akbar’s time, 430. 

*A14-ud-din Muhammad's time, 160. 

Muhammad bin Tughlak's time, 260. 

Firds Shah's time, 283. 

Tabli of Pricbs of Labour, 480. 

Tablbs of Weights and Measures : 

Ancient Egyptian weights, 862 m. 

Ancient Indian weights, 221 m. 

Ancient Maghada weights, 221m. 

Assays of Buhl61 L6di’s coins, 859. 

Assays of coin No. 228, p. 282. 

Assays of coin. No. 316, p. 868. 

Assays of Muhammadan coins, 824, 
824 m. 

Assays of 8ikandar L6di’s ooins, 359. 

Exchange rates of gold and silver 
coin in India, 285. 


Indian weights (in the time of B&bar), 

222 m. 

Indian and other foreign weights, 

223 m. 

Kashmir weights, 222 m. 

Southern Inman weights, 224 m. 
State coinage and its interchange¬ 
able rates under Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 219. 

Tale of shells, 364 m. 

Tested and average weights of the 
gold fanam, 170 m. 

The present English equivalent of 
the different Indian mane, 163 m. 
The raktikd reduced into paramdtms, 
166 m. 

Values of damHe and ddmtp 864 m. 

Tabriz Tchao, an edict, 240. 

Tabris, the people of, 243. 

Tahsild&n of Mur&dkb&d, test of the 
Oaz by the, 374. 

Tagara, the old name of Daul&t&b&d, 
171m. 

Taj Kh4n Sarangkh&ni, a governor of 
the Fort of Chun&r, 400. 

Tkj-ud-din Ilduz, lieutenant of Mu’iaz- 
ud-din Muhammad bin S4m, coinage 
of, 25 ; coins of, Nos. 20 (woodcut), 
23 (woodcut), 24, pp. 29-31. 

T4i nl Mulk, vasir ofJffhixr Xhtn, 827. 
Takk, Wilson’s remarks on, 49 m. 
Tankah , the derivation of the term, 
49 m ; Enkine's note on, 49 m ; Sir 
W. Elliot's note on, 224 m. 
T&rikh-i-Mub&rak Sh&hi, 69 n^paukn. 
Tassy*s (M. Garcia de) translation of 
the “ As&r-us-Sunnadeed,” in the 
Journal Asiatique, 20 m, passim. 
Thomberg*s Arabic text of Ibn Ash's 

“ K4mu-al-Taw4rikh, M 85 n. 
Thornton’s “ Gazetteer," 397 m. 
Tieffenthaler, 397 n. 

Time’s “ Malfttzat-i-Timdri,” 313 m, 
passim ; bis account of the state of 
India, 313 m. 

Tirdi Beg, the Mughal governor of 
Dehli, 415. 

Tod’s w Annals of R&jasth&n, etc.,’* 
17 m, passim. 

Transactions of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 56 m, passim, 

Tremlow’s (Captain) notice of the city 
of Daul&tiM4 in the Journal of the 
Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 210 n. 

Tudr, remarks on the name, 56 m. 
Tughlak&b&d, site of the fort of, 192. 
Tnghral, governor of Bengal, 132. 
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CHH, description of the town, by 
Munshi Mohan L&l, 94 ft. 
Ulugh Mfrzfr, 893. 

Upaga, the son of Kilavalha, 61 ». 
U$ar, the son of Harip&l, 136; his in¬ 
scription at Pfelam, 137. 

Uzbeg Pal, a general of Jal&l-ud-din 
Mankbarnin, coin of, No. 85, p. 99. 


TTIGNE, G. J., Esq., sketch of the 
y Minaret of Mas’afid III. by, 9. 
Vikramaditya era, system of dating 
coins in, 123. 



Wa^fif’s derivation of the name 
41 Altamsh,’’ 43. 

Weber (Prof.), on the rati and mdiha, 

165 n; his 44 Uber den Veda Kalen- 
dar, Namen Jyotisham,” 168 n. 
Weights and Measures. See Tables 
or Weights and Mkasubbs. 
Wheat, the prices of, 144 ft, 160, 260, 
283 429 

Wilson (H. H.), in 44 Asiatic Re¬ 
searches,** 19; his 44 Ariana Antiqua,*' 
28 «, passim; his 44 Rig Veda,** 165 ft, 
passim ; his “ Megha Data,*’ 295 ft. 


Y AJNAVALKTA, 165 h, passim. 
Yakut’s 44 Mushtarik, 26 ft, 
passim. • 

Yard measure of Sikander 1ML 370; 
Cunningham's remarks on, 372 ft; 
Abdil Fad's confession as to the 
priority of the, 373. 

Yule (Col.), his 44 Cathay, and the way 
thitner,'* 161 ft, passim ; his speci¬ 
men of the early Ming dynasty's 
paper currency, 241; his copy of an 
official iSanad, or grant, of the 
Emperor Akbar, 295 ft. 

F7AFAR, a son of Flrfis Shfth, 299; 
Ik coins bearing their names con¬ 
jointly, Nos. 245 (woodcut)-249, pp. 
300, 301. 

Zafar Kh6n, governor of Gujar&t, 315ft. 
Zafar N&mah, by *AU Yawfi, 314 n. 
Zfk-ud-din Band's 44 Tfcrfkh-i-Firfiz 
Sh&hi,** 126 m, passim; his merits as 
a writer, 133; his incorrect dates, 
141 ft, 142 ft; the same rectified, 148; 
his acoount of the meeting of Mu'izs- 
ud-din Kaikub&d and Bughra Kh&n, 
139, 140 ft; his list of the provinces 
in the dominions of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, 203 n. 

Zi&-ud-din Khfin, of Lohkru, 278 n, 
285 ft. 
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LINGUISTIC PUBLICATIONS 

OP 

TRUBNER & CO., 

8 Am 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Ahlwardt. —The DivIns op the Six Ancient Arabic Poets, Enn&biga, 
’Ant&ra, Tania, Zuhair, ’Algama, and Imruolg&is; chiefly according to the 
MSS. of Paris, Gotha, and Leyden, and the collection of their Fragments: with 
a complete list of the various readings of the Text. Edited by W. Ahlwardt, 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the University of Geifswald. 8vo. pp. xxx. 

840, sewed. 1870. 12*. 

Alabaster. —The Wheel of the Law: Buddhism illustrated from • 
Siamese Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an account of 
the Phra Bat By Henry Alabaster, Esq., Interpreter of Her Majesty f s 
Consulate-General in Siam; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. Demy 
8vo. pp. lviii. and 824. 1871. 14s. 

Aloock. —A Practical Grammar of the Japanese Language. By Sir 
Rutherford Aloock, Resident British Minister at Jeddo. 4to. pp. 61, 
sewed. 18s. 

Aloock. —Familiar Dialogues in Japanese, with English and French 
Translations, for the use of Students. By Sir Rutherford Aloock. 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 40, sewed. Paris and London, 1868. 5 a. 

Alger. —The Poetry of the Orient. By William Rounseytlle Alger, 

8vo. doth, pp. xii. and 837. 9s. 

Alif Latlat wa Lallat.—T he Arabian Nights. 4 vols. 4to. pp. 495, 

493, 442, 434. Cairo, a.h. 1279 (1862). £2 2s. 

. This celebrated Edition of the Arabian Nights is now, for the first time, offered at a price 

which makes it accessible to Scholars of limited means, 

Andrews. — A Dictionary of the Hawaiian Language, to which is 
appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary, and a Chronological Table of 
Remarkable Events. By Lorrin Andrews. 8vo. pp. 560, cloth. £l 11 s.6d. 

Arabio, Persian, and Turkish Books (A Catalogue of). Printed in 
the East Constantly for sale by Trubner and Co., 8 and 60, Paternoster Row, 
London. Contents. —Arabic, Persian, and Turkish Books printed in Egypt— 
Arabic Books printed in Oudh.—Persian Literature printed in Oudh.— 
Editions of the Koran printed in Oudh.—Arabic Books printed at Bombay.— 
Persian Books printed at Bombay.—Arabic Literature printed at Tunis.— 
Arabic literature printed in Syria. l6mo. pp. 68. Price Is. 

Asher. —On the Study of Modern Languages nr General, and of the 
English Language in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D. 12mo. 
pp. viii. and 80, cloth. 2s. 

Asiatic Society.— Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, com¬ 
plete in 20 Vols. 8vo., with many Plates. Price £10; or, in Single Numbers, 
as follows:—Noe. 1 to 14, 6 a. each; No. 15, 2 Parts, 4 a. each; No. 16, 2 Parts, 

4a. each; No. 17, 2 Parts, 4 a. each; No. 18, 6 a. These 18 Numbers form 
Vols. I. to IX.—Vol. X., Part 1, op.; Part 2, 6s.; Part 8, 5s. —Vol. XI., 
Part 1, 6 a.; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XII., 2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XIII., 

2 Parts, 6s. each.—Vol. XIV., Part 1, 6a. ; Part 2 not published.—Vol. XV., 
Part 1, 6 a.; Part 2, with Maps, 10 a.—V ol. XVI., 2 Parts, 6 a. each.—Vol. 
XVII., 2 Parts, 6 a. each.—Vol. XVIII., 2 Parts, 6 a. each.—Vol. XIX., Parts 1 
to 4, 16a.— Vol. XX., 3 Parts, 4a. each. 
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Ariatie Society. —Joutotal op thb Eotai Asiatic 8ociktt of Oxeai 
Britain and Ireland. New Series. YoL I. Ia Two Parts, pp. iv. and 490. 
Price 10#. 


Contents.— I. Vajra-chhediki, the (< Kin Kong King,” oar Diamond Sfrtra. 
the Chinese by the Rev. 8. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—II. The PAramitA-hridaya Sdtra, or, in Chinese, 
«• Mo ho-p6-y e-po-lo-mih-to-sin-king,” m . “The Great PAnuniti Heart Bdtn.” Translated 
from the Chinese by the Ber. 6. Beal, Chaplain, R.N.—HI. On the Preservation at National 
Literature in the East. By Colonel F. J. Goidsmid.—IV. On the Agricultural, Commercial, 
Financial, and Military Statistics of Ceylon. By E. B. Power, Esq.—¥. Contritmthma to a 
Knowledge of the Vedie Theogony and Mythology. By J. MuiiyD.CX^ LL.D.—VL A Tabular 
list of Original Works and Translations, published by the late Dutch Government of Ceyl on at 
their Printing Prees at Colombo. Compiled by Mr. Mat. P. J. Ondaatje, of Colombo.—VTL 
Assyrian and Hebrew Chronology compared, with a -view of showing the extent to which the 
Hebrew Chronology of Ussher must be modified. In conformity with the Assyrian Canon. By 
J. W. Bosanquet, Esq.—VIII. On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. By Dr. 
H. N. van aer Tuuk.—IX. Bilingual Readings: Cuneiform and Phoenician. Notea an some 
Tablets in the British Museum, containing Bilingual Legends (Assyrian and Phoenician). By 
Major-General SirH.Bawlinson, K.C.B., Director R.A.8.—X. Translations of Three Copper-plate 
Inscriptions of the Fourth Century a.d m and Notioea of the ChAlukya and Gurijara Dynasties 
By Professor J. Dowson, Staff College, Sandhurst.—XI. Tama and the Doctrine of a Fn ttre 
Life, according to the Rig-Y*jur-, and Atharva-Vedaa. By J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D.—XII. 
On the Jyotisha Observation of the Place of the Colures, and the Date derivable from it. By 
William D. Whitney, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven, U.8.—Note an 
the preceding Article. By Sir Edward Cole brook e, Bart, M.P., President R.A.8.—XUI. Pro¬ 
gress of the Vedio Religion towards Abstract Conceptions of the Deity. By J. Muir, Bsq^ 
D.C.L., LL.D.—XIV. Brief Notes on the Ago and Authenticity of the Work of Aryabhata, 
VarAhamihira, Brahmagupta, Bbattotpala, and BhAakarAnhArya. By Dr. Bh&n IMu Hono- 
rary Member B.A.8.—XV. Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language. By H. N. Van 
dor Tuuk.—XVI. On the Identity of Xandrames and Krananda. By Edward Thomas, Eaq. 


Yol. II. In Two Ports, pp. 522. Price, 16#. 

Contents.— I. Contributions to a Knowledge of Vedio Theogony and Mythology. No. 2. 
By J. Muir, Esq. —II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the Big- and Atharva-Vedas. By J. Muir, 
Esq.—HI. Five hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the 
Bev. J. Long.—IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Amalie 
Society. By Dr. H. N. ran der Tuuk.—V. Translation of the AmitAbha Sfitra from the Chinese. 
By the Bev. 8. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.—VI. The initial coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.—VU. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.—VIII. On 
the Relations of the Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedio age. By J. Muir, 
Esq.—IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the tame.—X. An attempt to Translate 
from the Chinese a work known as the Confessional Services of the great Kwan 

Yin, possessing 1000 hands and 1000 eyes. By the Bev. 8. Beal, Chaplain Roval Nary. 
—XI. The Hymns of the GaupAvanas and the Legend of King AsamAti. By Profeasor Max 
Mtlller, M.A., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society.—XII. Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian 
Grammar. By the Bev. E. Hindu, D. D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society. 

Yol. III. In Two Parts, pp. 510. With Photograph. 22#. 

Contents. —I. Contributions towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. V. Talbot. 
—II. Remarks on the Indo-Chinese Alphabets. By Dr. A. Baatian.—III. The poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan, Arragonese. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—IV. Catalogue of the Oriental 
Manuscripts in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge. By Edward Henry Palmer, B.A., 
Scholar of 8t. John’s College, Cambridge; Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Membre de la 
8oci6te Asiatique de Paris.—V. Description of the Amravati Tope in Guntur. By J. Ferguason, 
Esq., F.R.8.—VI. Remarks on Prof. Brockhaus 1 edition of the KathAsarit-iAgara, Lambda IX. 
XVIII. By Dr. H. Kern, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Leyden.—VII. The source 
of Colebrooke’s Essay 11 On the Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow.” By Fitzedward Hall, Esq., 
M.A., D.C.L. Oxon. Supplement: Further detail of proofs that Colebrooke’s Essay, “ On the 
Duties of a Faithful Hindu Widow,” was not indebted to the VivAdabhangArnava. By Film¬ 
ed ward Hall, Esq.—VIII. The Sixth Hymn of the First Book of the Rig Veda. By Professor 
Max Mflller, M.A., Hon. M.R.A.8.—IX. Sassanian Inscriptions. By E. Thomas, Esq.—X. Ao- 
count of an Embassy from Morocco to Spain in 1690 and 1691. By the Hon. H. E, J. Stanley.— 
XI. The Poetry ox Mohamed Rabadan, of Ammon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—XII. 
Materials for the History of India for the Six Hundred Years of Mohammad an rule, previous to 
the Foundation of the British Indian Empire. By Major W. Nassau Lees, LL.D., Ph.D.—XIII. 
A Few Words oonoeming the Hill people inhabiting the Forests of the Cochin State. By 
Captain <?. E. Fryer, Mamas Staff Corps, M.RJL.8.—XIV. Notes on the Bhojpurf Dialect of 
Hindi, spoken in western Bebar. By John Beomea, Esq., B.C.8., Magistrate of Chnmparan* 

Yol. IV. In Two Parts, pp. 521. 16#. 

Contents.— I. Contribution towards a Glossary of the Assyrian Language. By H. F. Talbot. 
Part II.—U. On Indian Chronology. By J. Ferguason, Esq., F.R.8.— IH. The Poetry oi 
Mohamed Rabadan of Arragon. By the Hon. H. E. J. Stanley.—IV. On the Magar Lan g ua g e 
of Nepal. By John Beames, E«q., B.C.8.—V. Contributions to the Knowledge of Parsee Lite¬ 
rature. By Edward Sachau, Ph.D.—VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China.— 
VII. Khuddaka PAtha, a P&li Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service.—VIII. An Endeavour to elucidate Rashiduddin’s Geographical Notioea 
of India. By Col. H. Yule, C.B.— IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by the Pahlavi of the 
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8 and 60, Paternoster Row, London. 8 

Firsts. By E. W. West, Esq.—X. Some Ascoont of the Ssnbyfl Pagoda at Meugdn, near the 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. B. & Sladan. Political Agent at Mandate; with 
Remarks on the Subject by Col. Henry Yule, C.B.— Xl. The Brhat-SanhitA; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of YarAha-Mlhim. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr 
if, Kern.—XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice in India. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.—XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con¬ 
nection with the*Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq,—XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian P£Li Inscription. By Prof. J. Dowson.—XV. Indo-Partnian Coins. 

By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. ▼. Part L pp. 197. 

Contxnts.—I. Two JAtakas. The original Pill Text, with an English Translation. By V. 
Faueboll.—II. On an Ancient Buddhist Inscription at Keu-yung kwan, in North China. By A. . 
Wylie.—m. The Brhat Sanhitk; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Variha-Mwira 
Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.—IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 
India. By Charles E. Cover.—V. The Poetry of Mohamed Babadan, or Arragon. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley of*Alderley.—VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Janganps. By 
Charles P. Brown.—VII. On Malabar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By C. P. Brown.—VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Arran Languages of India. By John.Beames, B.C.8.— 

IX. Some Remarks on the Great Tope at S&nchi. By the Rev. S. Beal.—X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated 1 by Professor J. Dowson.—Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham. 

Asiatic Society. —Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4tp», 90 Plates of Fac¬ 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1836» Published at £9 5 $.; reduced to 
£3 3s. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison* 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

Auotores Sansoriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision-of Theodor Goldstuoker. VoL I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Ny&ya-M&UUVistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to.. sewed. 10 a 
each part. 

Axoil — The Literature of the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio¬ 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.E.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Is. 

Bachmaier. — Pasmraphioal Dictionary and Grammar. By Anton 
Bachmaier, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18mo. * 
doth, pp. viii.; 26 ; 160. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

Bachmaier. —Pasigraphisches Worterbuch zum Gebrauchb fur die. 
Deutsche SpbacMB. Verfasst von Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitzendem des 
Central-Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo. cloth, pp. viii.; 32 ; 128 * 
120. 1870. 2i. 6rf. 

Bachmaier.— Dictionnaers PAsioRAPHiauE, pr£ced£ de la Grammaire. 
Redigd par Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Sociltd Centrale de Pasi¬ 
graphie a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vL 26; 168; 150. 1870. 2s. 6d. 

Ballad Society’s Publications. —Subscriptions—Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

1868. 

1. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. I. Ballads on the condition 
of England in Henry VIII.’s and Edward VI.’e Reigns (including the state of 
the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), on WoUey and Anne Boleyn. Part I. 
Edited by F. J. Fuhnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. I. Part 2. [Ik the Press . 

3. Ballads from Manuscripts. Vol. II. Part 1. The Poore Mans 
Pittance. By Richard Williams. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

1869. 

4. The Boxbubghe Ballads. Part 1. With short Notes by • 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of “ Popular Music of the Olden 
Time,’ 1 etc., etc., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, drawn by. Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. 5. 
Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. 8?o. 
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Ballad Society’s Publications— continued. 

1870. 

5. The Roxburghe Ballads. Yol. I. Part II. With short Notes by 
W. Chappbll, Esq., F.S.A^ and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, 
drawn by Mr. Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by 
Mr. J. H. Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. 

Ballautyne. —Elements of Hurof and Beat BhIeI Grammar. By the 
late Jambs R. Ballantynb, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8yo., pp. 44, cloth. 5s. 

Ballautyne. —First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopaddsa. Second edition. By Jambs R. Ballantynb. 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. wifi, and 110, cloth. 1869. 6s. 

Bartlett — Dictionary of Americanisms: a Glossary of Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By John R. Bahtlbtt. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 voL 8ve., pp. xxxii. and 524, 
cloth. 16s. 

Beal. —Travels of Fah Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a.d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Fleet, a Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the Pr&timoksha and the Amithaba SOtra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
lxxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map, 10s. 6 d. 

BeaL — A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese. By 8. 
Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Measly’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. doth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. . 15s. 

Beames. —Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 5s. 

Beames. —Notes on the Bhojpuri Dialect of Hurof, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6<f. 

Bell.— -English Visible Speech fob the Million, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adulta to Read in few Days. By 
Alexander Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. Is. 

Bell. —Visible Speech; the Science of Universal Alphabetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Alexander 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology,etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth. 15s. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pnkkhto. 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo., 
pp. xii. and 356, cloth. 42s. 

Bellew. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
8uper-royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 156, doth. 21s. 

Bellows. —English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers, 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, doth. 6s. 

• Bellows. —Outline Dictionary, for the use of Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By M ax MBllkr, M. A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 868. 7s. 64, 
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Benffey. —A Practical Oxakkab op the Sakskeit Language, for the 
me of Early Students. By Theodor Ben try, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. 64. 

Beurmann. —Vocabulary of the TiGRi L4 Nguage. Written down by 
Morite von Beurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Mux, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3s. 64. 
Bholananth (Blunder. —The Travels of a Hindoo to various parts of 
Bbngal and Upper India. By Bholanauth Chundbr, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq., Author of 
“ The History of India." Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
etc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410. 21s. 
Bigandet —The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notiee on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 18s. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. 16*. 

Bleek. —Reynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. 64. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited nnder the superintendence of G. 
Buhler, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kiklhqbn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 

Already published. 

1. Panchatantra iv. and ▼. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 4s. 64. 

2. NiGOjfBHAyTA’s ParibhXshendu$ekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kiblhorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp. 116. 8a. 64. 

3. Panchatantra n. and m. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 6s. 64. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by F. Ktrlhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114,63. 6s. 64L 

6. KAlidIsa’s Raghuvamja. With the Commentary of Mallindtha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Panpit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 9s. 
6. KIlid Asa’s MIlavikIgninsitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shanxar 
P. Panpit, M.A. 8s. 

Bottrell. —Traditions and Heabthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrbll (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi 292, cloth. 1870. 6s. 

Boyce. — A Grammar of the Kaffir Language.— By William B. 
Botes, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, doth. 8s. 

Bowditoh. —Suffolk Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 64. 

Brioe. — A Romanised Hindustani and English Dictionary. De¬ 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the La n guage. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Brioe. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8?o. doth, pp. vi. and 367. 8s. 
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Brinton. —The Myths op the New "World. A Treatise on the Sym- 
holism and Mythology of the Red Races of America. By Daniel 6. Brinton, 
A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 308. 10«. 6rf. 

Brown. —The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Drageman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-feur Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. wiii. and 415. 14a. 

Brown.— Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Beckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems; Symbols nsed for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By Charles Philip Brown, Member ef the Royal Asiatic Society; 
late of the Madras Ciril Service; Telugu Translator to Government; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc.; Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 10a. 6d. 

Brown. —Sanskrit Pbosojdy and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro¬ 
fessor of Telugu in the Univenity of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64, doth. 3r. 6 <L 
Buddhaghosha. —Buddhaghosha’s Parables : translated from Burmese 
by Captain H. T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction oontaining Buddha's 
Dhammapadam, or, Path of Yirtue; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller. 
8vo. pp. 378, doth. 12s. 6 d. 

Burgess. —Surya-Seddhanta (Translation of the): A Text-book of 

Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Ebrnbeer Burgess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iv. and 354, boards. 15s. 
Burnell. —Catalogue op a Collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Yedic MmuaaripU. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1870. 2*. 

Byington. —Grammar op the Choctaw Language. By the Rev. 
Cyrus Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., Member of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Cor¬ 
responding Member of the American Ethnological Society, etc. too. sewed, 
pp. 56. 12 a 

Calcutta Review.—T he Calcutta Review. Published Quarterly. 

Price 8s. 6 d. 

Callaway.— Izinganekwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulas). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 16s. 
Callaway. — The Religious System op the Amaxulu. 

Parti.—Unkulunknlu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in Jheir own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4* * 

Part II.—Amatongo; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amasuln, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127. sewed. 1869. 4a. 

Part III.—IzinyangaZokubula; or, Divination, as existing among the Amaxulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Noted. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV.—On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. [In preparution. 

Calligaris.—L e Compagxon be Tous, ou Dictionnaire Polyglot**. 
Parle Colonel Louis C allio a bis. Grand Officier, etc. (French—Latin—Italian — 
Spanish—Portuguese—German—English—Modern Greek—Arabic—Turkish. ^ 
2 vols. 4to., pp. 1157 and 746. Turin. £4 4#. 
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Canones Lexioographici ; or, Rules to be observed in Editing the Nev 
English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society. 8vo., pp. 12, sewed. 6 d. 

Carpenter.— The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammohun 
Koy. By Mary Carpentbr, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. W. 

Carr. — A Collection of Telugu Proverbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devnagari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo. pp. 488 and 148. 31*. 6 d 

Catlin. —O-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin. With 18 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp* 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14*. 

Chalmers. —The Origin of the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 2 s. 6 d. 

Chalmers. —The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
of “ The Old Philosopher 1 ’ Lau Tszb. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmero, M.A Fcap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 4*. 6 d. 

Chalmers. — An English and Cantonese Pocket-Dictionary, for the 
use of those who wish to learn the spoken language of Canton Province. By 
John Chalmers, M.A. Third edition. Crown 8vo., pp. iv. and 146. Hong 
Kong, 1871. 15s. 

Chamock. —Ludus Patronyidcus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur¬ 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnocx, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7s. 6 d. 

Chamock. —Verba Nominalia ; or "Words derived from Proper Names. 
By Richard Stbphbn Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 326, cloth. 14*. 

Chamock. —The Peoples of Transylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society o* London, on the 4th of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2*. 6 d. 

Chancer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

1868. First Series. 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. 

I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 

named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
" Moveable Prologues” of the Canterbury Tales,—The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue,—when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them. 

II. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 

Ill* » •> » )i » >, Henewrt ,, 164. 

lV. ,, „ „ ,, „ „ „ Cambridge „ Gg. 4.27. 

V. „ „ ,, ,, ,, „ ,, Corpus „ Oxford. 

»» v 9* » » *, Petworth „ 

’ll* ft 99 » it )« 99 „ yjinfldowue „ 861. 

Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6^ edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 
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Chauoer Society's Publications — continued. 

1868. Second Sense. 

On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shak- 

spereand Chancer, containing an investigation of the Correspoodenee of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print¬ 
ing types, including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chancer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbnry 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Barclay on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.8., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
smh, xvith, xvuth, and xvmth centuries. 

Essays oh Chaucer ; His Words and Works. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras’s Etude tur Chaucer, consutere comme Imitateur dee Trmsrtree, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoets, M. A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author.—II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the ChUtndrei “ For 
by my ehilindre it is prime of day ” {§h%pmatmee Tale). Edited, with a Trans¬ 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brock, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

A Temporary Preface to the Six-Text Edition of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc., etc. By F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

1869. First Series . 

VIII. The Miller’s, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales: Ellesmere MS. 

1A. ,, „ »? n tt n tt Hengwrt „ 

X. „ „ tt t t tt a ft Cambridge „ 

tt it tt tt tt n tt Corpus ,» 

tt a v tt tt tt tt Petworth „ 

n || || || || XdUQuBQOW&0 1| 

These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Second Series . 

English Pronunciation, with especial reference to Shakspere and 
Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series . 

XIV. The Miller’s, Reeve's, and Cook’s Tales, with an Appendix of the 
Spurious Tale m Gamelyn, in Six parallel Texts. 

Childers.— Khuddaka Patha. A P&li Text, with a Translation and 
Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 8vo. pp. 32 , 
stitched. Is. 6 d. 

Childers. — A PAli-Engush Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by R. C. 
Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. [In preparation. 

Chroniqne de Abou-Djafar-Mohammed-Bkn-Djarir-Ben-iezid Tabari. 
Tradnite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenberg. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 608. VoL II, 
8vo. pp. it and 252, sewed. 7s. 6rf. each. {To be completed in Four Volumes.) 
Clarke. —Ten Great Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 

By James Frbeman Clarks. 8vo. doth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 14s. 
Colenso.— First Steps in Zulu- Kafir : An Abridgement of the Ele¬ 
mentary Grammar of the Zolu-Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. John W. 
Colenbo, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. 4s. 6 d. 
jColanso.— Zulu-English Dictionary. By the Right Rev. John W. Co¬ 
lenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritxburg,1861. 15s. 
Colenso.— First Zulu-Kafir Reading Boox, two parts in one. By the 
Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. Is. 
Colenso.— Second Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By the same. 16mo. 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 8#. 
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Coleoso.—F oubth Zulu-Kapis, Ekadebo Book. By the same. 8vo. 
pp. 160, doth. Natal, 1859. 7*. 

Comm .—Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, Eingof the Zulus; with Expla¬ 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same: designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colbnso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover. Natal, Maritzburg, I860. 4s. 6d. 

Coleridge. —A Glossarial Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Coleridge, Esq. 8vo. pp. 104, cloth. 
2t. 6d. 

Colleceao de Vocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. Is. 

Contopoulos. —A Lexicon of Modern Gbeex-English and English 
Modern Grbbk. By N. Contopoulos. 

Part I. Modern Greek-English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 460. 12s. 

Bart II. EngliahrModern Greek. 8vo. cloth, pp. 582. 15s. 

C unningham . — The Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 
Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re¬ 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870. 28s. 

Cunningham. —An Essay on the Arian Order of Architecture, as 
exhibited in the Temples of Kashmere. By C apt ain (now Major-General) 
Alexander Cunningham. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth With seventeen large folding 
Plates. 18s. 


Cunningham. —The Bhtlsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India: comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Msjor Alexander Cnnningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty-three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. 370, 
doth. 1854. 21s. 

Delepierre. —Revue Analytique des Ouvragbs £ceitb en Centons, 
depuis lea Temps Anclens, jusqu’&u xix ldm ® Si&cle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. 
Small 4to. pp. 608, stiff covers. 1868. 80s. 

Delepierre. —Essai Historique et Bibliogbaphique sur lbs RJsbus. 
Par Octave Ddepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 'With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3s. 6cf. 

Dennyq. —China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecnm for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By Wm. .Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.’a Consular Service; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.'s Consular Service ; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Drnnys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Digest of Hindu Law, from the Replies of the Shastris in the several 
Courts of the Bombay Presidency. With an Introduction, Notes, and Appen¬ 
dix. Edited by Raymond West and Johann Georg Biihler. VoL 1.8vo. doth. 
£3 3s. VoL II. 8vo. pp. v. 118, doth. 12s. 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu- 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xliL and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s! , 

Dohne. —The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 

. Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, doth. Pietermaritz¬ 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Doolittle. — An English and Chinese Dictionary. By the Rev. 
Justus Doolittle, China. [In the Pm *. 
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Early English Text Society's Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Pomes. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16a. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4s. 

3. Anb Compendious and Bkeue Tractate concerning ye Office 

and Dewtie of Kynois, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10a. 

5. Of the Orthographie and Congbuitie of the Britan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hum. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d.), by Hrnry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4«. 

6. Lancelot of the Lain. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam¬ 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Sxeat, M.A. 8*. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by R» Morris, Esq. 8s. 

8 Morte Arthurs; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Egbert 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. Groegb 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7a. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
8omb Imperfections of Impressiones of Chaucer’s Worker, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thynnb. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 4a. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2a. fid. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johns Skott, in 1552, by Fitsbdward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L. Part I. 6a. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Furniyall, Esq., M.A la. 

13. Seintb Marhebetjb, )>e Meidxn ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200,1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cookaynb, 
MA., and now re-issued. 2a. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University of Cambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3a. 6d. 

15. Political, Religious, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 806, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7a. 6rf. 

16. A Trbtice in English breuely drawe out of J book of Quintis 

essences in Latyn, J> Hermya J prophete and king of Egipt after j? flood 
of Noe, fader of PhiloBophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. la. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's Three-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Sr eat, M.A. la. 

18. Halt Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time frbm 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A la. 
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Early English Text Sooiety’i Publications— continued. 

19. Tee Monarchy, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King's Papiago, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 3a. 6d 

20. Soke Treatises bt Richard Rolle be Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton's MS. (ab. 1440 a. d.), by Rev. Gboroe G. Pbhry , M. A. la. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History op Kino Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4a. 

22. The Romans of Partbnay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skbat. M.A. 6a. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10a. 6d. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religions Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furniyall, M.A. 3a. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Ckne Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porltington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furniyall, Eaq., M.A. la. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

G&ytrigg's Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne ion, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone's MS. (ab. 1460 
a.d.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2a. 

27. Manifulus Vocabulobum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Lbyins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Henry B. Wheatley. 12a. 


28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobeat. 1362 a.d m by William Lanolakd. The 
earliest or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skbat, M.A. 7a. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohuuge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries; with Introduction, Transla¬ 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. Firtt Stria. Part I. 7a. 

30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2a. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Mybc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4a. 

32. The Babees Boor, Aristotle’s ABC, Urbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Boxes or Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Schoole of Veitue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore¬ 
words on Education m Early England. Edited by F. J. Furniyall, M.A., 
Trio. Hall, Cambridge. 15a. 


33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Fathers 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wrioht, Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Ro^xtBR. &** 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic 

and the Wohuuge of Ure Lauerd: Ureisuim liouerd and ol 'Ure Letth, 

etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Cenu?* ^ ^dtad from. NLSS.mthft 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian T ^J**i 0 *' 
lation, and Notes, by Bj chard Morris. 
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Early Kngliah Kngliah Text Society’s Publications— continued. 

36. Sib David Ltsdbsay’s Wobxs. Pabt 3. The Histone of ane 
Nobil and Waikeand Sqvyer, William Meldrum, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Dauid Lyndbsay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armea. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel¬ 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa be Sir Dauid Lyndesay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, ok the Early History of King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatlby. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869.12s. 

37. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vituperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regia. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

38. The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Lamgland (1377 a.d.). The “Crowley” Text; or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10s. 6cL 

39. The “ Gest Hystoriale ” of the Destruction of Troy. An 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colouna’s “ Hystoria 
Troiana.*' Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part I. IDs. 6 d. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall-Regig. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.8. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development on Gilds, by Lujo Bkbntano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophic. 21s. 

41. The Minor Poems of William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly oif the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Christeb-Millbr, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
Fubnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 8s. 

42. Bernardus de Cura rei Famuliaris, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawson Lumet, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

48. Rates Raving, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 
Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J. 
Rawson Lumbt, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 3a 
44. Joseph of Arimathie : otherwise called the Romance of the 
Seint Graal, or Holy Grail : an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing 14 The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516; and “The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A 5s. 
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Early Engliah Text Society’s Publications— continued . 

46 . King Aifked’s "West-Saxon Vebsion of Gkbgobt’s Pastoral Cake. 
With an English translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction. 
Edited by Hbnry Swbbt, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 

Extra Series. Subscriptions—Small paper, one guinea; large paper, 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance of William of Palebnr (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1850, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 82S. £l 6s. 

2. Oh Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shalespere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds hy 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child's Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Bardey on French, 1521. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Parti. On 
the Pronunciation of the xrvth, xvith, xvnth, and xvrnth centuries. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 

3. Caxton’s Book of Cubtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xii. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay of Havxlox the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.d. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 

5. Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s “ De Consolations 
Philosophies* Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. Ii. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12s. 

6. The Romance of the Chevelere Assigns. Re-edited from the 
uniqne manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Gioasarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3s. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xm th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10s. 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achademy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
FURNivALL t #f.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13s. 
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Early English Tart Society’s Publications— oontinued. 

9. The Fbaxeknityb or Vagabond®, by John Awbklkt (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian library. A Caveat or Warening for Com men Corsetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, Esquibrb. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Hath, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Fniae of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Habrn or 
Htbsrotnb, from the Lanadowne MS. 98, and Cotton Yesp. A. 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworks of Conny-catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Marmotie Carnot. Edited by Edward Vine (k F. J. Fvrkitall. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

10. The Fyrot Boke on the Introduction on Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Borde, of Phyayeke Doctor. A Compbndyous Rboyxxnt op a 
Dybtary of Hblth made in Monntpyllier, compiled by Andre we Boorde, 
of Phyayeke Doetor. Barnes in the Dhfrncb of thb Bbbdb : a treatyse 
made, anawerynge the treatyae ef Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, by F. J. 
Furnivajll, M.A., Trinity Hall, Camb. 8vo. 18s. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most, excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyss, Ring of Scots: compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch¬ 
deaeon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart's 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeaj, M.A. Part 1. 8vo. 12 a 

12. England in the Reign of King Henry the Eighth. A 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thomas Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowpbr. And with an Introduction 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. Part II. 12s. 

(Part J., Starkey* t Life and Utters, is in preparation. 

13. A Suppligacyon FOR the Beggars. Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Fdrntvall. With r 
S upplycacion to our moete Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Byght 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 A.n.),The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Oowpbb. 6s. 

Edda Saemundar Hinns Froda—The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
PVom the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 3s. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin 
Thorfr. l2mo. pp. viii and 172, doth. 1866. 4s. ; or in 1 VoL complete, 7s. 6 d. 
Edkins. —China’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a oomnton origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. [/»the press. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Erkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 21s. 

Mhina. — A Grammar on Colloquial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, oorrectod. 8vo. 
half-calf* pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins. —A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com¬ 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10s. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Halbs, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Furniyall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to. (only 100 copies 
printed), bound in the Roxburghe style, pp. 64. Price 10s. 6d* 
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Xitel. —Handbook fob the Studxkt of Chinese Buddhism:. By the 
Rev. E, J. Eitbl, of the London Missionary Society. Grown 8vo. pp. viil., 224, 
doth, 18s. 

EiteL —Three Lectures on Buddhism. By the Rev. £. J. Eitel. 

(In th$ iVws.) 

Elliot. —This History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company's Bengal Civil Service, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.8., Staff College, Sandhurst Yols. I. and II. With a 
Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, x. and 580, doth. 18s. each. 
Yol. III. 8vo. pp. ziL and 627, cloth. 24t. 

Elliot. —Mbmoibs on the Histoby, Folk-Lobe, and Distribution of 
the Racks or the North Wbsts&n Provinces of India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Hxnry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vols. demy 8vo., pp. xz., 870, and 896, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 86#. 

Ellis. —The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. By Robert 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St John's College, Cambridge, and author of “ Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8vo. pp. iv. 156, doth. 1870. 5#. 
Ewgliuh and Welsh Languages. —The Influence of the English and 
Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 80, sewed. 1869. 1#. 
Etherington. —The Student’s Grammar of the Hnruf Language. 
By the Rev. W. Ethxrinoton, Missionary, Benares. Crown 8vo. pp. zil. 220. 
xlviii. doth. 1870. 10«. 6d. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxlhy, F.R.S., President of the Society; G boros Busk, Esq., 
F.R.S.; Sir John Lubbock. Bart.. F.R.S.; Colond A. Lank Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Thomas Weight, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; 8ub-Bditor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. ft. Lamprey, Esq. Published Quarterly. 

Yol. I., No. 1. April. 1869. 8vo. pp. 88, sewed. 3#. 

Oomtknts.— Flint Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of Thanet. (Illustrated.) By 
Colonel A. Lane Fox.—The Westerly Drifting of Nomads. By H. H. Howorth.—On the Lion 
Shilling. By Hyde Clarke.—Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. Edwards.—On a Bronze 
Spear from Lough Our, Limerick. (Illustrated.) By Col. A. Lane Fox.—On Chinese Charms. 
By W. H. Black.—Proto-ethnic Condition of AaifeMinor. By Hyde Clarke.—On Stone Im¬ 
plements from the Cape. (Illustrated.) By Sir J. Lnbboek. — Cromlechs and Megalithio 
Structures. By H M. Westropp.—Remarks on Mr. Weetropp'a Paper. By Colonel A. Lane 
Fox.—Stone Implements from San Joel. By A. Steffens.—On Child-bearing in Australia and 
New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D.—On a Paendo-eramleeh on Mount Alexander, Australia. 

S r Acheson.—The Cave Cannibals of South Africa. By Layland. — Reviews: Wallace's 
alay Archipelago (with illustrations}; Fryer's Hill Tribes of India (with an illustration); 
Rdiqui® AquitanJc®, etc.—Method of Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame (with 
an illustration). By J. H. Lamprey.—Notes and Queries. 

YoL I., No. 2. July, 1869. 8vo. pp. 117, tewed. 8#. 

OoirrxKTs.—Ordinary Meeting. March 9, 1869 (held at the Museum of Practical Geology), 
P rofesso r Huxley, F.&.8., President, in the Chair. Opening Address of the President.—On 
the Characteristics of the population of Central and South India (Illustrated). By 81r Walter 
Elliot. — Oo the Races of India as traoed in existing Tribes end Castes (With a Man). 
By G. Campbell, Esq.—Remarks by Mr. James Fergusson.—Remarks by Mr. Walter Dendy. 
—Ordinary Meeting, January 23rd, 1869. Professor Huxley. F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. On the Lepchas. By Dr. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Darjeeling.-kht Pre¬ 
historic Archeology of India (Illustrated). By Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.8.I., M.R.A.8., 
M.R.I.A., etc.—Appendix 1. Extract from description of the Pandoo Coolies in Malabar. By J. 
Babington, Esq. (Bead before the Literary Society of Bombay, December 20th. 1820. Published 
In Volume III. of the Society’s Transactions).—Appendix II. Extract from a letter from Captain, 
now Colonel, A. Doris, dated Camp Katangrich, April 12th, 1832.—On some of the Mountain 
Tribes of the North Western frontier of India. By Mqjor Fosbery, V.C.—On Permanence of 
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type in the Homan Baoe. By Sir William Denison.—Notea and Reviews.—Ethnological Notea 
and Qneriee—Notice* of Ethnology. 

Vol. I., No. 8. October, 1869. pp. 187, sewed. 8a. 

Contents. — On the Excavation of a large raised 8tone Circle or Barrow, near the 
Village of Wurreegaon, one mile from the military station of Kamptee. Central Provinces 
of India (Illustrated). By Major George Godfrey Pearae, Boyal Artillery.— Remarks by 
Dr. Hooker on Dr. Campbell’s paper.—North-Ameriean Ethnology: Address of the Presi¬ 
dent.—On the Native Races of New Mexioo (Illustrated). By Dr. A. W. BelL—On the 
Arapahoea, Kiowas, and Comanches. By Morton C. Fisher.-The North-American Indiana: a 
Sketch of some of the hostile Tribes; together with a brief account of General Sheridan's 
Campaign of 1868 against the Sioux. Cheyenne, Arapahoe, Kiowa, and Comanche Indiana. By 
William Blaekmore.—Notes and Reviews: The Ethnological Essays of William Ewart Gladstone. 
Juventus Mundi, the Gods and Men of the Homeric Age. By the Right Hon. William Ewart 
Gladstone. (The Review by Hyde Clarke, Esq.)—Notes and Queries.—Classification Committee. 
Vol. L. No. 4. January, 1870. pp. 98, sewed. 3a. 

Contents. —On New Zealand and Polynesian Ethnology: On the Social Life of the ancient 
Inhabitants of New Zealand, and on the national character it was likely to form. By Sir 
George Grev, K.C.B.—Notes on the Maories of New Zealand and some Melanesians of tbs 
south-west Pacific. By the Bishop of Wellington.—Ohservationa on the Inhabitants and Anti¬ 
quities of Easter Island. By J. 1. Palmer.—On the westerly drifting of Nomades from the 
fifth to the nineteenth oentury. Part H. The Semaks, Ghsxdevides, etc. By H. H. Howorth, 
Esqv—Settle Cave Exploration.—Index.—Contents.—Report of the Council.—List of Fellows. 

Vol. II., No. 1. April, 1870. 8vo. sewed, pp. 96. 8s. 

Contents :—On the Proposed Exploration of Stonehenge by a Committee of the British 
Association. By Col. A. Lane Fox.—On the Chinese Race, their Language, Government, Social 
Institutions, ana Religion. By C. T. Gardner. Appendix I.: On Chinese Mythological and Legen¬ 
dary History II.: On Chinese Time.—Discussion.—On the Races and Languages of Dardistan. 
By Dr. G. W. Leitner.—Discussion.—Extract from a Communication by Munphool, Pundit to 
the Political Department, India Office, on the Relations between Gilgit, Chitral, and Kashmir.— 
On Quartzite Implements from the Cape of Good Hope. By 8ir G. Grey.—Discussion.—Note 
on a supposed Stone Implement from County Wioklow, Ireland. Bj F. Atcheaon.—Note 
on the Stature of American Indiana of the Chipewyan Tribe. By Major-General Lefroy— 
Report on the Present 8tate and Condition of Pre-hirtorio Remains in the Channel Islands. By 
Lieut. S. P.|01iver.—Appendix: The Opening and Restoration of the Cromlech of Le Couperan.— 
Discussion —Description and Remarks upon an Ancient Calvaria from China, which has been 
supposed to be that of Confucius, By George Busk.—Discussion.—On the Westerly Drifting of 
Nomades, from the 6th to the 19th Century. PartTlI. The Comans and Petohenegs. By H. H. 
Howorth.—Review.—Notes and Queries.—Illustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 2. July, 1870. 8vo. aewed, pp 95. 3s. 

Contents On the Kitai and Kora-Kitai. By Dr. G. OpperL—Discussion.—Note on the Dae 
of the New Zealand Mere. By Colonel A. Lane Fox.—On Certain Pre-historic Remains dis¬ 
covered in New Zealand, and on the Nature of the Deposits in whloh they occurred. By Dr. 
Julius Haast,—Discussion.—On the Origin of the Tasmanians, geologically considered. By 
James Bonwick.—Discussion.—On a Frontier Line of Ethnology and Geology. By H. EL. 
Howorth.—Notes on the Nicobar Islanders. By G. M. Atkinson.—On the Discovery of Flint 
and Chert under a Submerged Forest in West Somerset. By W. Boyd Dawkins.—Discussion,— 
Remarks by Dr. A. Campbell, introductory to the Rev. R. J. Mapleton’s Report.—Report on 
Pre-historic Remains in the Neighbourhood of the Crinan Canal, Argyllshire. By the Rev. R. J. 
Mapleton.—Discussion.—Supplementary Remarks to a Note on an Anaient Chinese Calva. By 
George Busk.—On Discoveries in Recent Deposits in Yorkshire. By C. Monkman.—Discussion. 
—On the Natives of Naga, in Luzon, Philippine Islands.—By Dr. Jagor.—On the Koords. By 
Major F. Millinger.—On the Westerly Drifting of Nomades, from the 6th to the 19th Century. 
Part IV. The Circassians and White Kazan. By H. H. Howorth.—Notes and Queries.— 
Illustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 3. October, 1870. 8vo. sewed, pp. 176. 3s. 

Contents:— On the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru. By David Forbes. Appendix: 

A. Table of Detailed Measurements of Aymara Indians. B. Substances used as Medicines by 
the Aymara Indians, and their Names for Diseases. C. Vooabulary of Aymara Words—Discus- 


Discussion.—On the Earliest Phases of Civilization. By Hodder M. Westropp.—On Current 
British Mythology and Oral Traditions. By J. F. Campbell.—Note on a Cist with Engraved 
Stones on the Poltalloeh Estate, Argyllshire. By the Rev. R. J. Mapleton.—Discussion—On the 
Tribal System and Land Tenure in Ireland under the Brehon Laws. By Hodder Ml Westropp. 
—Discussion.—On the Danish Element in the Population of Cleveland, Yorkshire. By the Rev. 
J. C. Atkinson.—Diaouasion.—Notes and Queries.—Illustrated. 

Facsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Instate of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account' of their Discovery. By A. Henry Bhind, Bsq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in doth. 21*. 
Fomivall. —Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 
Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time/’ for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furniyall, 
M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. 1*. 
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Gweniiu’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition: Bj 

Df. T. J. Con ant. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 304, doth, 20s. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1100, doth. 80s. 

God. — Book of God. By ©. 8vo. cloth. Yol. I.: The Apooalypse. 
pp. 647. 12#. Crf.—Yol. II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14#.— 
Yol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16#. 

God. — The Nam* of Gon m 405 Languages, 'hyv&rrv e*$. 32mo. 
pp 64, sewed. 2d. 

Goldstneker. —A Dictionary, Sanskbit and English, extended and 
improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. Wilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a 8anskrit-English Vocabulary. By. 
Theodor. Goldstuckbr. Parts I. to VI. 4to.' pp. 400. 1856-1863, 6#. each 
Goldstncker.— A Compendious Sanskrit-English Dictionary, for the 
Use of those who intend to read the easier Works of Classical Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture. By Theodor GoldstUcker. Small 4to. pp. 900, cloth. [Inpreparation. 
Gcddstncker.— Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves¬ 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MB. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarua-Swaxjn. By Theodor GoldstUcrbr. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, doth. 12#. 

Grammatography. — A Manual or Reference to the Alphabets oJf 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7#. 04. 

The “ Grammatography' 1 Is offered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most important ancient and modem languages. Simple In its design, it will be consulted 
with advantage by the philological student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 
the press, and the diligent compositor. 

ALPHABETICAL IKDIX. 

Caechian(orBohemian). Hebrew (currenthand). Polish. 

■ rv i t Hebrew (Judmo-Ger- Pushto (or Afghan). ^ 


Afghan (or Pashto). 
Amharie. 
Anglo-Saxon. • 
Arabic. 

Arabic ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Cnechian). 

mgs*. 

Burmese. 


Hungarian. 
Illyrian. 

. irUh. 

Italian (Old) 
'Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish. 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform. 


[man). Romaic (ModemGrsek) 
Russian. 


Modern Greek (Romaic) S yriac. 


8amaritan. 

Sanscrit. 

Servian. 

Slavonic (Old). 
Sorbian (or Wendiah). 
Swedish. 


Demotic. 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopia. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek ligatures. 

Greek (Archaic). 

Canarese (or Csraitaca). Gujerati(orGuzaeratte). Numidian Telugu 

Chinese. Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyrillic). Tibetan. 

Coptic. Hieroglyphics, Palmyranian. Turkish. 

Croato-GIagolitic. Hebrew. Persian. Wallachlan. 

Cufto. Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wendish (or Serbian). 

CvrilliofarOldSlavonic). Hebrew (RabMniferi). Phoenician. Zend. 

Grey. —Handbook op African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi¬ 
lology, at represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grbt and Dr. H. I. Blbbk. 

Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 7#. 64. 

Part 2.—Africa (North of the Tropie of Caprioom). 8vo. pp. 70. 3#. 

Part 3.—Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. Is. 


Vol. I 
Vol. I. 


VoL II. Part l.~Australia. 8vo. pp. ?v. and 44. 1#. 64. 

VoL U. Part 2.—Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris¬ 
ing those of the Islands of Nengonc, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo.p. 12. 64. 

Vol. n. Part 3.—Fyt Islands and Kotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Pqnna Lan¬ 
guages, and Part I n Australia). 8vo. pp. 34. Is. 
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VoL It. Part 4.—New Zealand, the Islands, and AuoUsnd Inlands. 8m. pp. 

76. 8a. 6a. 

Yol. II. Part 4 {continuation) .—Polynesia and Borneo. 8ro. pp. 77-154. 8a. tfri. 

Vol. III. Part 1.—Manuscript* and Inotmables. 8m pp. viii. and 84. 8a. 

Yol. IY. Part 1.—Earlj Printed Books. England. 8m pp. vi. and 866. 

Grey. — Maobi Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to Hia Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes; to which is added a small Collec¬ 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Ouma B. Davis. 8vo. pp. iv. and 228, doth. 12s. 

Green. — Shakespeare and the Emblem-Writers : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preoeded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 1616. By Hbnry Grkrn, M.A. In 
one voinme, pp. xvL 672, profusely illustrated with Woodonts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 6vo. £l Us. 6 d\ large 
imperial 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. 1870. 

Griffith.—S cenes from the. Ramayana, Mbohaduta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, doth. 6s. 

Cont*mts.—P reface—Ayodhya—Ravwt Doomed—The Birth of Bam*—'The Heir apparent— 

Manthara’a Guile—Daaaratha’s Oath—The Step-mother—Mother and Son—The Triumph of 

Love—Farewell!—The Hermit’* Son—The Trial of Truth—The Forest—The Bape of Sita— 

Kama’s Deapair—The Meaaenger Cloud—Khumbakarna—The Suppliant Dove—TTue Glory- 

Feed the Poor—The Wiae Soholar. 

Griffith. —The RAmIyan op YIlmixi. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. VoL I., 
containing Books I. and II. 8vo. pp. xxxii. 440, doth. 1870. 18s. 

-VoL II., containing Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. 

8vo. doth, pp. 504. 18s. 

Grout — The Isizulu : a Grammar of the Zulu Language; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii* and 482, cloth. 21s. 

Hang. —Essays on the Sacked Language, Waitings, and Religion ov 
thb Parsers. By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. [Out qf print. 

Hang. —A Lectukk on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 45), 
with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, 1866. 2s. 

Haug. —Outline of a Grammar of the Zend Language. By Martin 
Haug, Dr. Phil. 8vo. pp. 82, sewed. 14s. 

Haug. —The Aitarkya Brahmanam of the Rig Veda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrifidal Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained bv Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla¬ 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £3 8s. 

Haug.— An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Dbstur Hoshengji Jakasfji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. . Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. aewed, pp. IvL and 132. 16s. 

Haug. —An Old Pahlayi-Pazand Glossary. Edited; with an Alpha¬ 
betical Index, by Dbstur Hoshamgsi Jamaspjt Aba, High Priest of the 
Panic in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlanred, with an Introductory Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Haug, rh.D. Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xvi 162, 268, aewed. 1870. 28s. 
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Bang .—Zaui m xbb Pahlati Lahotasb. By Marxet Hato, Pk. D-, 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at the University of Munich, 
Member ef the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, etc. (Prom the Pahlave- 
Pacaxd Glossary, edited bj Dssstuh Hoshangji and M. Hauo.) Svo. 
pp. 152, sewed. 1870. 8*.6d. 

Hailg.—T he Beligion of the Zoroastriams, as oontained in their Sacred 
writings. With a Histoir of the Send and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Mend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Hauo, Ph.D., late Superin¬ 
tendent of Sanscrit Stadias in the Poona College. 2 vole. Svo. [Inpreparation, 

He&vindb —American Antiquities ; or, the Hew World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Hbatisidb. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. 6 d . 

Hepburn. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hbpbubn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xih, 660 and 198. 51. 6s. 

Hernia. —A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, fov the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hbrnibh. Square Svo. pp. 274, sewed. 10*. 6 d . 

The Chine— char—ten oontained in thlo work are from the collection* of Chine— grotma, 

engravod on otooL and oast info moveable types, by Mr. MaroelUn Logrand, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Offioe at Paris. They are used by moot of the missions to China. 

Hincks.— Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Rev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. 1*. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs; or, Vallajbhacharjas in Western 
Inma. With a Steel Plate. 8*<k. pp. 984, doth. 12s. 

H offmann. —Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch,, and English. 
By Profeasor J. Houvmahn. Oblong 8vo. pp. xiii. and 44, sewed. 8*. 

H oflhtann . — A Japanese Grammar. By J. J. Hoffmann, Ph. Doc., 
Member of the Royal Mm&temj of Sdencea, eto, etc. Published by command 
of His Majesty’s Minister for Colonial Affiurs. Imp. 8vo. pp. viii. 862, 
sewed. 12*. 6 d . 

Historia y fnndacion db la Ciudad de Tlaxoala, y bus cuatr© cave- 

eerta. Saoada por Francisco de Loaiaa de league CasteHana A esta BAexicana. 
Afio de 1718. Con una Tradnccion Castellans, pubkcado por S. Leon Reinisch. 
In one volume- folio, with 26 Photographic Plates^ [In preparation. 

Howse. —A Grammar op the Cres Language. With which is com¬ 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Jossra Howes, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, doth. 7*. id. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India and 
High Asia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, BJL, M.R.A.SL, Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Hes Majesty's Bengal Civil Service. Polio, pp. vi. and 
224, doth. £2 2a. 

Ikhwdnn-e Safi. —IhewAnu-s SafI ; or, Brothers of Purity. De¬ 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown Gvo. pp. viii. and 166, cloth. 7*. 

Inman.— Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Times; or, an. 
attempt to trace the Religions Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emblems 
of certain Nations, by an interpretation of the names given to children by Priestly 
authority, or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs. By Thomas Inman, 
M.D., Liverpool. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1. and 1028, doth, illustrated with numerous 
plates and woodcuts. £3. 

Inman. —Ancient Pagan and Modern Christian Symbolism Exposed 
and Explained. By Thomas Jnman, M.D. (Loudon), Physician to tbo 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. Svo. pp. xvi. 68, stiff covers, with numerous 
Illustrations. 1870. 6*. 
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Jaesohke.—A Short Pbactlcai Grammar oh the Tibetah Lakhvask, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A. Jaesohkb, Moravian 
Missionary. 8Vo «ewed, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. 6 d. 

Jaeschke. —Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary, each, word 
being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A 
Jaeschke, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 5s. 

Julien. —Syntaxe Nouvelle de la Langue Chinoise. 

Vol. J.—Fondle snr la position des mots, same de deux traitds snr les particalea 
et les principaux termes de grammaire, d’une table des idiotismes, de fables, de 
llgendes et d'apologues traduits mot & mot. 8?o. sewed. 1869. 20s. 

Yol. II.—Fondle sur la position des mots confirmle par l'analyse d’un texts ancfon, 
suivie d’un petit Dictionnaire dn Roman des Dbux Cousinbs, et de Dialogues 
dramatiques traduits mot & mot, par M. Stanislas Julien, de Flnstitut 8vo. 
pp. 436, sewed. 1870. 20#. 

Justi. — Handbuch der Zendsp^ache, yon Ferdinand Jush. Altbac- 
trisches Woerterbnch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 
pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 

by the Right Rev. the Bishop or Grahamstown. 32mo. pp. 84, sewed. 2s6rf. 

Kali dasa. — Raghuvansa, By Kalidasa. No. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 

With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banebjba, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta; Member of the Board of Exam¬ 
iners, Fort <William; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8yo. sewed, pp. 70. 4#. 6d. 

Kem. — The Brhat-SanhttA ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Yardha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Kern, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. 8vo. pp. 50, stitched. 
Part I. 2#. [ Will be completed in Nine Part*. 

Khirad-Afroz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maolavf 

Hatfzu’d-din. A new edition of the HindQst&ni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B, Ea6Twiok, M.P., F.RJ5-, 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hind&gt&ni at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18#. 

Kidd. —Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. 1#. 

Xielhorn. — A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By F. Kielhorn, 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10#. 6rf. 

Kist ner.— Buddha and his Doctrines. A Biographical Essay. By 
Otto Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 52, sewed. 2s. 6 d. 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942, bound in red goatskin, Oriental style, silver tooling. 7#. 6 d. 

The printing, as well as the outer appearance of the book, is extremely tasteful, and Use 

characters, although small, read very easily. As a cheap edition for reference this is preferable 

to any other, and its price puts it within the reach of every Oriental scholar. It is now first 

imported from India. 

Laghu KaumudL A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradarija. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By Jambs R. Ballantynb, LL.D., Prin¬ 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. Svo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, doth. £1 11#. 6d. 

Lee. —A Translation of the BAlAvatAro : a Native Grammar of the 
Pali Language. With the Romanized Text, the Nagari Text, and Copious 
Explanatory Notes. By Lionel F. Lee. In one voL 8vo. (Inpreparation). 
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Legge. —The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
ExegeticaA Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Leooe, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven vols. VoL I. containing 
Confacian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 8vo. 
pp. 526, cloth. £2 2 s.—Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo„ 
pp. 634, cloth. £2 2a .—Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the 
Shoo-King, or the Books of T. Aug, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the 
Books of Shang, and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 
£2 2 a. —Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the 
Books of Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Legge . —The Life and Teachings of Confucius, with Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D. D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author's work, “The Chinese Classics," with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. 10«. 6d. 

Leigh. —The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 2 s . 6 d . 

Leitner. —The Races and Languages of Dardistan. By G. W. 
Leitner, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College London, etc.; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. [/» the Press . 

Leland. — Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. Eighth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. 1*. 

Leland. —Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed, la. 

Leland. —Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. 

Second edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Leland. —Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By 
Charles G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Square, pp. 80, 
sewed. 18*0. Is. 

Leland. —Breitmann Ballads. Four Series complete. Contents:— 
Hans Breitmann's Party. Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. Hans Breitmann as 
a Politician. Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With Introductions and Glossaries. Square, pp. 300, cloth. 
1870. 4s. 6 d . 

Leland. —Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six New Ballads, with a 
Glossary. Square, sewed, pp. 72. Is. 

Leland. —The Breitmann Ballads. Complete in 1 vol., including 
Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before printed), with 
Comments by Frits Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 
8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. 6s. 


Lesley. — Man’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. pp. 392, cloth. lOr. Qd. 


Liherien hag Avielen ; or, the Catholic Epistles and Gospels for the 
Day up to Ascension.* Translated for the first time into the BhehonRc of 
Brittany. Also in three other parallel columns a New Version of the same 
into Breizodnec (commonly called Breton and Armorican); a Version into 
Welsh, mostly new, and closely resembling the Breton; end a Version Gaelic 
or Manx or Cbrnaweo ; with Illustrative Articles by Christoll Trrribn and 
Charles Waring Saxton, D.D. Ch. Ch., Oxford, The Penitential Psalms 
are also added. Oblong 4to. pp. 156, sewed. 

Lohscheid. —English and Chinese Diction ! < with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W Knight ot Francis 

Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. vfch In Four 

Parts. *8 8s. 
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Lobscheid. —Chinese and English Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Re?. W, Lobscheid, knight of Frauds Joseph, 
C.MXR.G.S.A., N1B.8.Y., tec. 1 vol. imp. 8?o. double columns, pp. 800. 

[In Hu Ftf f. 

Lndewig (Hermann E.)— The Literature of Akxbican Aboriginal 
Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor We. W. Tuieeb. 
Edited by Nicolas Tan bn eh. 8vo. Gy and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Lode- 
wig's Preface, pp. ▼.—viii.; Editor’s Preface, pp. W.—xii ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Lndewig, pp. xiii.—xiv.; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv—xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ladewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additione by the Editor, pp. 

1—209 ; Professor Turner's Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210—246; Index, pp. 247—266; and Liatof 
Errata, pp. 257, 256. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10s. 6d. 

Macgowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy. 167L £\ Is. 

Macl&y and Baldwin. —An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. 8. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Itev.C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. zxlv. and 1108. Foochow, 1871. 
£4 4s. 

Maha-Vira-Charita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Hama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
8anskrit of Bhav&bhQti. By John Pickfohd, M.A. Crown 3vo. cloth. 
Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 

Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Libragy of Her Majesty's Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Theodor GoldstUchbr. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
pressand 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4s. 

Manipnlus Voeabulomm; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1670) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14s. 

Manning. —An Inquiry into the Character and Origin of, the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
Jambs Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s. 
Markham. —Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to¬ 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Ynras of 
Peru; collected by Clements R. Markham, F.8.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chile. Author of “Cusco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown 8vo., pp. 223. cloth. £l. Is. 

Manden. —Numismata Obientalia Illustrata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the Tate William 
Manden. F.H.8., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to. pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), doth, gHt top, £l 11*. 64. 

Mason. —Burmah: its People and Natural Productions; or Notes on 
the Nations, Fauna, frlora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah < H 
with Systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish, Reptiles, 
Mollusks, Crustaceans, Annatids, Radiates, Plants, and Minerals, with Vernacular 
names. By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the 
American Oriental Society, of the Boaton Society of Natural History, and of 
the Lyceum of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, doth. 
Rangoon, 1860. 30s. 

Mason. —The Pali Text of Kacbchatano’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Frances Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, l to 673. 
11. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singalese Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 76, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £1 IBs. 
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Xathurapras&da Mura.—A Trilingual Dictionary, King a compre- 
henaive Lexicon in English, UrdO, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdti and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathurA- 
frabAda Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xy. and 
1330, doth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 

Mayers. —Illustrations of the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Souroes. By William Frederic it Mayers, Ksq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty's Consular Service, China. 8?o. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. 1#. 6 d. 

Medhurst. —Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Pamiliab Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 

A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Megha-Duta (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., P. R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company r Hailey bury. New Edition. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1863 
1864. 8vo,, pp. 642, doth. 21s. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society of London, 1865-6. 
Vol. 11. 8vo., pp. x. 464, cloth. 21s. 

Merx. —Grammatica Syriaca, quam post opus Hoffmanni refecit 
Adalbsrtus Mbrx, Phil. Dr. Theol. Lie. in Univ. Litt. Jenensi Priv. Docens. 

Particnla I. Royal 8vo. pp. 136, sewed. 7s. 

Particula II. Royal 8vo. pp. 137-388, sewed. 10s. 6d. 

Moffat. —The Standard Alphabet Problem; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsiua, Max Muller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology. By Robert Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra¬ 
phical Sodety. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, doth. 7s. 6d. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionaby, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Moles worth assisted by Georgb and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molbsworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. . Bombay, 1867. £8 3s. 

Morflll. —The Slates : their Ethnology, early History, and popular 
Traditions, with some account of Slavonic Literature. Being the substance of 
a course of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By W. R. Morflll, M.A. 

[/» preparation. 

Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Pbrsian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Sodety of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morliy, 
M.R.AS. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. t London, 1864. 2s. Qd. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 
R. Morrison, D.D. Two vols. Vol. I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
doth. Shanghae, 1866. £6 6s. 

Muhammed. —The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUbten- 
frld. One volume containing the Arabic Text* &* 0 * PP* 13^6, sewed. 
Prioe 21s. Another volume, containing IntrrvA c Uod, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8v0. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7* j 
The test based an the Manuscripts of the Berlin, A lAhairiaa, haa 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed ggt exwivoeee • 
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Muir.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xx. 532, cloth. 1868. 21 *. 

Vol. II. A New Edition is in preparation, 

VoL III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, cloth. 1868. 16#. 

VoL IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. 440, cloth. 1863. 15a. 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, doth, 
1870. 21s. 

Muller (Max) .—The Sacked Hymns op the Brahmins, as preserved to us 

in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Mix Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College ; Professor 
of Comparative Phiiology at Oxford; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. In 8 vols. Volume I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. 12a. 6<L 
Killer (Max). —A New Edition of the Hymns op the High Veda in 
the SamhitX Text, without the Commentary of the S&yana. Based upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Miiller. Large 8vo. of about 800 pages. [In preparation, 

“ The above New Edition of the Sanhitft Text of the Rig-Veda, without the Commentary of 
84yana, wiU contain foot-notes of the names of the Authon, Deities, and Metres. It will be 
oompriaed in about fifty large 8vo. sheets, and will be carefully ooriected and revised by Prof. 
F. Max Mailer. The price to subscribers before publication wul be 24s. per copy. After publi¬ 
cation the price will be 86s. per copy. 

Miiller (Max). —Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max Muller, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem¬ 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. 1*. 

Haphegyi. —The Album of Language, illustrated by the Lord’s Prayer 
in one hundred languages, with historical descriptions of the principal languages, 
interlinear translation and pronunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting all known languages, dead and 
living. By G. Naphboyi, M.D., A.M., Member of thu“ Sociedad Geogrfifica 
y Estadistica” of Mexico, and “ Mejoras Materiales” of Texooo, of the Numis¬ 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, etc. In one splendid folio 
volume of 322 pages, illuminated frontispiece and title-page, elegantly. bound 
in cloth, gilt top. £2 10s. 

Contents.— Preface (pp. 2}.—Introduction.—Observations on the Origin of Language (pp. 12). 
—Authors of Collections of the Lord’s Prayer (pp. 8).—Families of Language (pp. 18).—Alpha¬ 
bets (pp. 26). The Lord’s Prayer in the following languages (each accompanied by a trans¬ 
literation into Roman characters, a translation into English, and a Monograph of the language), 
printed In the original characters. 

A. Aryan Family.— 1. Sanskrit. 2. Bengalee. 8. Moltanee. 4. Hindoostanee. 6. Gipsy. 
6. Greek. 7. Modem Greek. 8. Latin. 9. Italian. 10. French. 11. Spanish. 12. Portuguese. 
18. Celtlo. 14. Welsh. 15. Cornish. 16. Irish. 17. Gothic. 18. Anglo-Saxon. 19. Old 
Saxon and Dano-Saxon. 20. English (4 varieties). 21. German (4 varieties). 22. Dutch. 23. 
Runic. 24. Wallachian. 25. Icelandic. 26. Danish. 27. Norwegian. 28. Swedish. 29 
Lithuanian. 80. Old Prussian. 81. Servian. 82. Sclavonic. 88. Polavian. 84. Bohemian. 
85. Polish. 86. Russian. 87. Bulgaria. 38. Armenian. 89. Armenian-Turkish. 40. Albanian. 
41. Persian. 

B. Semitic Family.— 1. Hebrew. 2. Chaldee. S. Samaritan. 4. Syriac. 5. Syro-Chaldaeic. 

9. Carshnn. 7. Arabic. 8. JSthlopio. 8. Amharic. 

C. Turanian Family.— 1. Turkish. 2. Hungarian, 3. Finnish. 4. Estonian. 5. Lap- 
ponian. 6. L&plandic (Dialect of Umfi-Lappmark). 7. Basque. 8. Javanese. 9. Hawaiian. • 

10. Maori (New Zealandic). 11. Malay. 12. Ceylonese. 18. Moorish, 14. Coptic. 15. Berber. 
16. Hottentot. 17. Susuic. 18. Burmese. 19. Siamese. 20. Mongolian. 21. Chinese. 
22. Kalmuk. 23. Cashmere. 

D. American Family.— 1. Cherokee. 2. Delaw&r. 8. Micmac. 4. Totonac. 5. Othomi. 

6. Cora. 7. Kolusic. 8. Greenland. 9. Mexican. 10. Mistekic. 11. Mayu. 12. Brazilian. 
18. Chiquitio. 14. Amaric. 
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Ilayler. —Cohuonsense Observations on the Existence ov Rules (not 
yet reduced to System in any work extant) regarding The English Language ; 
on the pernicious effects of yielding blind obedience to so-called authorities, 
whether Dictionary - Compilers, Grammar - Makers, or Spelling-Book 
Manufacturers, instead of examining and judging for ourselves on all ques¬ 
tions that are open to investigation ; followed by a Treatise, entitled Pronun¬ 
ciation made Easy ; accompanied with Lists, containing several thousands of 
words, for the speedy eradication of blemishes; also an Essay on the Pronun¬ 
ciation of Proper Names. The work submitted with all its imperfections, 
as fearlessly, as respectfully, to the Judgment of every Male and Female 
Teacher of the Language, in Schools, Colleges, and Universities, and to all 
Ladies and Gentlemen individually. By B. S. Nayler, accredited Elocutionist 
to the most celebrated Literary Societies in London. 8vo. pp. iv. 148, boards. 
1869. 5s. 

Newman. —A Handbook op Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6s. 

Newman. —The Text of the Iguvdtr Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 

Newman. — Orthoepy : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1869. Is. 

Notley. —A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
doth, pp. xv. and 396. 7s. 6 d. 

Oriental Text Society.— [The Publication s of the Oriental Text Society.) 

1 . Theophania; or, Divine Manifestations of our Lord and Saviour. By 

• Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee. 8vo. 1842.15s. 

2. Athanasius’s Festal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

Version. Edited by the Rev. W. Curbton. 8vo. 1848. 15s. 

3. Shahrastani: Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 30s. 

4. TJmdat Akidat Ahl al Sunnat wa al TAMaaT; Pillar of the Creed 

of the Sunnites. Edited in Arabie by the Rev. W. Curbton. 8vo. 1843. 5s. 

5. History of the Almohades. Edited in Arabic by Dr. R. P. A. 

Dozy. 8vo. 1347. 10s. 6d. 

6. SamaYbda. Edited in SanskritbyRev. G. Stevenson. 8vo.l843.12*. 

7. Dasa Kumara Charita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8?o. 1846. £\ 4s. 

8. Maha ViRa Charita, or a History of Rama. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. Trithbn. 8vo. 1848. 15s. 

9. Mazhzan ul Asrar: The Treasury of Secrets. By Nizami. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. 10s. 6 d. 

10. Salaman-u-Ubsal ; A Romance of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

11. Mirkhond’s History of the Atab^ku 'Edited in Persian by 

W. H. Morlby. 8vo. 1850. 12s. *** 

12. Tuhfat-ul-Ahrab ; the Gift of tlxa xv vAe. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F. F*^ ^0^ 10** 
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(tabnrn. — Thb Mon ujunt.il Histoet of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Rains of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osbubn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643, doth. £2 2s. 
Vol. I.—From the Colonisation of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. n.— From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 


Palmar. —Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
By William Palmbr, M.A., and lnte Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
2 tola., 8vo. doth, pp. lxxiv. and 428, and wiii. and 636. 1861. 12s. 

P&nd-R&nah. — The Pand-NImah ; or, Books of Counsels. . B 7 
AdarbXd MAbXspand, Translated from Pehlevi into Gnjerathi, by Harbed 
Sheriaijee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6rf. 

Pandit.— A Pandit’s Remarks on Professor Max Muller’s Transla- 
tion of the “ Rig-Veda.” Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8to. sewed. 1870. (U. 

Paspati. —£tudes sue lies Tchbighian£s (Gtpslbs) ou BohAmikns de 
L’Bmpirb Ottoman. Par Albxandrb G. Paspati, MJ>. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii.-and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28#. 

PatelL —Cowas/eb Patell’s Cheonoloot, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Bids used by Christians. Jews, Greeks, Hindfia, 
Mohamedans, Paraees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjbs Souabjzm 
Patbll. 4to.pp. wiii. and 184, doth. 50«. 

Pauthier. —Ls Litre de Marco Polo, Citoyen de Yenise, Conseiller 
Priv6 et Commissaire Imperial de Khoubilal- Khaim. 8.6 dig* en francos sons 
sa dict6e en 1298 par Rustiden de Pise ; Public pour la premiere fois d'aprts 
trois manuscrits intfdits de la Biblioth&que Impfoiale de Paris, prfoentant la 
redaction primitive da Livre, revue par Maroo Poio lni-mdme et donne£ par lut, 
en 1307, a Thi6bault de C6poy, acoompagn6e des Variantes, de 1* Ex plication 
des mots hors d’usage, et de comments ires g£ographiqnes et historiques, tirds 
des 6crivains orientaux, principalement Chinois, avec une Carte gdndraledel’Aaie 
par M. G. Pauthibe. Two vols. roy. 8va pp. dvL 832. With Map and View 
of Marco Polo’s House at Venice. £1 8#. 


Pfunnd. — The Book of the Mainyo-i-Khard. The Pazand and 
Sanskrit Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhavd, in 
the fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pasand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8to. sewed, pp. 
484. 1871. 1&. 

Percy. —Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscripts—Ballads and Romances. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furuiyall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam¬ 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambridge, U.8.A., 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Vol. 8, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4#. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6#. Extra royal 8vo., paper covera/on What¬ 
man's best ribbed paper, £10 10#. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pemy. —Dictionnaibk Francjais-Latin-Chinois de la Langue Manda- 
unb Parlor. Par Paul Pb&ny. M.A., de la Congregation des Missions 
Etrangferes. 4to. pp. will. 459, sewed. £2 2#. 

Pemy. —Gramkaibe Pratique de la Langue Mandarine Pael£e. 
Par Paul Pbrny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangferes. 

[/a ths iW##. 

Pemy. —Peovebbes Chinois, Recueillis et mis en oedee. Par Paul 
Pbhnt, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangferes. 12mo. pp. iv, 185. 
8 #. 
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Perrin. — EifaijSH-Zurtr Dictiowa^t. New Edition, revised by J. A. 
Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226. doth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1866. it. 

Philologie&l Society.— Proposals for the Publication of a New English 
Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6 4, 

Pierce the Ploughman's Crede {about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 

and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 8, 15. Col¬ 
lated with the M8. BibL Reg. 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1563, to which is appended “ God spede the Plough** 
(about 1506 Anno Domini), from the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Sxeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
pp. xx. and 75, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6A 

Prakrita-Prakasa; or, The Prakrit Ghrammar of Yararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Mauorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Varione Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edwaed Bylbs Cowell, of Magdalen Hell, Oxford, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14*. 

Priaulx.— Qumstiones Mosaic*; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond db 
Beauvoir Priaulx. 8vo. pp. wifi, and 548, cloth. 12*. 

Raja-Niti.—A Collection of Hindu Apologues, in the Braj Bh&sM 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fitzbdwarb Hall, Esq. 8vo. cloth^pp. 284. 21*. 

Bam Baz.— Essay on the Arc hi t e ct ur e of the Iiindus. By Bam Baz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, £1 11*. &d ., reduced (for a short time)to 12*. 

Ba s k . —A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From the Danish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Bbk*amih Thorpe, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, doth. 5*. 6d. 
Rawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Andent Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Mqjor H. C. Rawlinsom. 8vo., 
pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2*. 6 d, 

Rawlinson. —Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. CoL Rawunson, C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layard, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. Loudon, 1852. 1*. 

Benan. —An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Booh of 
Narathjkan Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By M. Ernest 
Rbnan, Membre de Tlnstitut. Crown 8vo M pp. xvi. and 148, doth. 3*. 6<f. 
Revue Celtique. — The Reyub Celtique, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Cdtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Cdtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con¬ 
ducted by H. Gaidoz. 8ve. Subscription, £l per annum. 

Ridley — Kamilabo^ Diptcl, and Turrubul. Languages Spoken by 
Australian Aborigines. By Rev. Wx. Ridley, M.A., of the University of 
Sydney; Minister of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Printed 
by authority. Small 4to. doth, pp. vi. and 90, 30*. 
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Big-Veda.—A New Edikion of tub Hnora or the Bio-Veda nr tkk 
Sanhita Text, without the Commentary of the S&yana. Baaed upon the 
Editio prineeps of Max Muller. Large 8vo. of about 800 pages. '8m also 
under Max Muller. [i* preparations 

Big-Veda-Sanhita (The). The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, aa 
preserved to us in the oldest collection of Religions Poetry, the Rig-Yedn- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of 
All Soul's College; Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford; Foreign 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. In 8 vols. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. cliL and 
264. 12#. 6 d. 

Big-Veda-Sanhita (The): The Sacbed Hymns of the Brahmans. 
Translated and explained by F. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Soul's College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. Vol. I. Hymns to the Mabuts, or the 
Storm-Gods. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. cloth. 1869. 12#. 6 d. 

Big-Veda Sanhita. —A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con¬ 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institution® of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.8., etc. etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzudward Hall. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. lii. and 348, price 21«. 

Big-veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut¬ 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakaa, or books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious aud Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. VoL IV., 8vo., pp. 214, cloth. 14#. 

A few copies of Vols. II. and III. still left. [ Vols. V. and VI. in the Press . 
tSainarVidhana-Br^hmana (The). With the Commentary of Sayan^. 
Edited, with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S., 
Madras Civil Service. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Jn preparation. 

Scheie de Vere. —Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schele de Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modem 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 10#. 6d. 

Schemeil. —El Mubtaker; or, First Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Beyront). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man’s conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Scheicbil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed - . 1870. 6s. 

Schlagintweit. —Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu¬ 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit —Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 
Tibet, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
Schlagintweit. Forming, with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,’* the Third Volume of H., A., and R. de Schlagintweit*® 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Schlottmann. —The Monument of a Victory of Mesha, King of the 
Moabites. A Contribution to Hebrew Archaeology by Dr. Konstantin 
Schlottmann, Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. Translated 
from the German. [In the Press* 

SMpuiif Edaljf. — A Grammar of the GujarXt£ Language. By 
Shapttr jf EdaljL Cloth, pp. 127. 10#. 6d. 

SMpuijf EdaljL — A Dictionary, Gujrati and English. By ShXpubj£ 
EdaljL Second Edition. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21#. 
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Starring— The Sacked Cut of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Shsrrxng, M.A., 
LL.D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzbdward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21s. 

Smith.— A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By P. Porter Smith, M.B., 
China. 4co. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, and x,» 1870. 10s. 6 d. 

Smith. —Contributions towards the Materia Medica and Natural 
History of China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter .Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary tn * 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £\ Is. 

Sophocles. — A Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greer. By E. A. 

Sophoglrs. 4to., pp. iy. and 624| cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles. —Romaic or Modern Greer Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxyiii. and 196. 7s. 6d. 

Sophocles.— Greer Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from B.O. 146 to a.d. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Imp. 8 yo. pp. xyi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 8s. 

Steele.— An Eastern Love Story. Kusa JXtarata: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Stbhlx, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6s. 

Stratmann.—A Dictionary of the English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xmth, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. 8vo. doth, pp. x. and 694. 

[/#» preparation . 

Stratmann.-- An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 

Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. doth, pp. 60. 3s. 

Syed Ahmed. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Sybd Ahmed Khan Bahador, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible/’ Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygnrh Scien¬ 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in doth. 80a 

Content*.— Preface and Introduction.—Essay on the Historical Geography of Arabia.—Essay 
on the Manners and Customs of the Pre-Islamic Arabians.—Essay on the various Religions Qf 
the Pre-Ialamie Arabs, wherein it is inquired to which of them Islam bears the closest resem¬ 
blance, and whether by such affinity Islam is proved to be of Divine Origin or “ A Cunningly 
Devised Fable."—Essay on the question Whether Islam has been Beneficial or Injurious to 
Human Society in general, and to the Mosaic and Christian Dispensations.—Essay an the 
Mohammedan Theological Literature.—Essay on the Mohammedan Traditions.—Essay on the 
Holy Koran.—Essay on the History of the Holy Mecca, including an account of the distinguished 
part enacted in connexion , therewith by the Ancestors of Mohammed.—Essay on the Pedigree 
of Mohammed—Esaay on the Prophecies respecting Mohammed, as contained in both the Old 
and the New Testament.—Essay on SKakkiuidar and Mercy, that is, the splitting (open) of the 
Chest of Mohammed; and his Night Journey.—Essay on the Birth and Childhood of Mohammed. 

The Boke of Vurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini The Boke of Keruynge. By Wynkyn ns Words, Anno Domini 
1513. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
yall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt tqp, pp. xix. and 146, 
28, xxviii and 56. 1867. 1/. Us. 6d. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Langland (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manu¬ 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skbat 
M. A. pp. xliv. and 158, cloth, 1867, Vernon Text; Text A. 7*. 6<& 
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Thomaa.— Easit Samasuit IirecEimoirs, Seals awl Gonre, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Bafaek, Sapor I., and his Successors. With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in the H&ji&bad Care,, demonstrating 
that Sapor, the Conqueror of Valerian, was a Professing Christian. By Edwabd 
Thomas, Esq. 8m doth, pp. 148, Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Thomas. —The Chronicles of the Path In Kings of Dehli. Illus¬ 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R. A.S., late of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. 28*. 

Thomas. —Essays on Indian Antiquities : following up the Discoveries 
of James Prinsep, with specimens of his Engravings, and selections from his 
Useful Tables, and embodying the most recent investigations into the History, 
Paleography, and Numismatics of Ancient India. By Edwakd Thomas, late 
of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. In 2 vola. 8vo., profuely 
illustrated. [/a preparation. 

Thomas. —The Theoey and Peactioe of Gebole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), I860. One voL 8vo. boards, pp. viii. and 
185. 12*. 

Thonisseu .—£tudes sub L’Hibtoihi hu Dboit Cbimtnel mm Fkufleb 
Anciens (Inde Brahmaniqne, Egypt©, Jnd4el, par J. J. Thokissbk, Profesaenr 
h I’University Catholiqne de Louvain, Membra de I'Academic Royal© de Bel¬ 
gique. 2 vola. 8vo. pp. xvi. 248, 820, sewed. 1889. 12«. 

Thorpe. —Deplomatarium Anglicum JEyi Saxonici. A Colleotiou of 
English Charters, from the reign of King JEthelberht of Kent, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. III. Guilds. 1V. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thokpe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, clotb. 1865. £l 1#. 

Tindall — A Gbammab and Vocabulary of the Namaqua-Hottkntot 
Language. By Hbnby Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo., pp. 124, 
sewed. 6*. 1 

Van der Tank. —Outlines of a Grammar of the Malagasy Language 
By H. N. tan deb Took. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed, la. 

Van der Tuuk. —Short Account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van deb Tuuk. 8vo., pp.52. 2 *.6d 
Vishnu-Purana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Pur&pas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, eta,ete. Edited by Fitzbdward 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. pp. cxL and 200; Vol. 11. pp. 843; VoL III. 
pp. 348; VoL IV. pp. 346 cloth; VoL V. pp. 392, cloth. Price 10a. 6d. each. 

[ VoU VI. *n preparation. 

Wade. —Tu-Yen Tztf-EaH Chi. A progressive oourae designed to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wadb, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
* Majesty's Legation, Peking. 3 vol*. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 86 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade. —W£n-Chien TzK-Erh Chi. A series of papers selected as 
specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. 1. By 
Thomas FbancisWadb, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xiL and 455 j and iv , 72, and 52. £1 16#. 
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Wake.—C eaiuu on Ma». With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp. will, and 844, cloth. 7 s. 64. 

Watson. —INDEX to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and 
other Eastern Eoonomic Plants AMD Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbbs Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.&.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., doth, pp. 650. £1 11 a. 64. 

Watts. —Essays on Language and Literature. By Thomas Watts, 
late of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

[Jii preparation, 

Webster. —An Introductory Essay to the Science of Comparative 
Theology; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By Edward 
'Webstbr, of Ealing, Middlesex. Head in an abbreviated form as a Lecture to 
a public audienoe at Ealing, on the Srd of January, 1870, and to an evening 
congregation at South Place Chapel, Finsbury Square, London, on the 27th of 
February, 1870. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1870. 1#. 

Wedgwood. —-A Dictionary of the English Language. By Hens- 
■lrigh Wedgwood, M.A. late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. VoL I. 
(A to D) 8vo., pp. xxiv. 608, cloth, 14a. ; Vol. II. (E to P;8vo. pp. 678, 
doth, 14s.; YoL III., Part I. (Q to Sy), 8vo. pp. 366,10s. 64.; Vol. III. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. pp. 200, 6s. 64. completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, £2 4s. 

44 Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading; but no intelligent man 
were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day m a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood's Dictionary of Etymology could afford him. He would read it through from corer to 
cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the second volume to begin upon forthwith. 
It is a very able book, of great rseearoh, toll of delightful surprises, a repertory of the toby 
tales of linguistio softenee.”— 

Wedgwood. —On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 
late Fdlow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, doth. 8s. 64. 
Wlkey. — A Grammar of the Hungarian Language, with appropriate 
Exercises, a Copious Vocabulary, and Specimens of Hungarian Poetry. By 
Sigismund WfiXEY, late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth. 12mo., pp. xii. and 160, 
sewed. 4s. 6d. 

Wheeler.— The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. 
Talvoy8 Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to die Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
44 The Geography of Herodotus/’ etc. etc. Vol. I., The Vedio Period and the 
Maha Bharata. 8vo. doth, pp. lxxv. and 576. 18s. 

Vol. II., The Ramayaoa and the Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth,'pp. lxxxViiL and 
680, with 2 Maps. 21s. 

Whitney. —Atharva Ysda PrIthjIkhta ; or, ^ftnnakfyd Catuiidhyd- 
yikk (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By Williah D. Whitney, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in Tale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 12s. 

Whitney. —Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., m Tale College. Second Edition, augmented by an 
Analysis. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. xii. and 504. 10s. 64. 

Whitney.—TimrRfYA-pRiTi^IxHYA, with its Commentary, the 

Tribhfeshyaratna: Text, Translation and Notes. By W. D. Whitnby, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. 25s. 
Wilkins. —The Bhagavat-Geeta ; or, Dialogues of Kreeshna and 
Avjoon. Translated by Chas. Wilkins. A faithful reprint of the now very 
scarce Original London Edition of 1785, made at the Bradahaet Press, New 
Tork. In one voL 8vo. Beautifully printed with old face type on laid paper. 
261 copies were produced of this edition, of which only a few now remain, 12s. 
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Williams.— First Lessonb in she Maori Language, with a Short 
Vocabulary. By W. L. Willi Airs, B.A. Square 8vo. f pp. 80, cloth, London, 
1862. 10*. 

Williams.-*— Lexicon Corku-Britannicum. A Dictionary of the 
Ancient Celtic Language of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated by 
copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
English. The synonyms are also given in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Armoric, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, showing st one view the connexion between 
them. By the Rev. Robert Williams, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Parish 
Curate of Llangadwaladr and Rhydycroesan, Denbighshire. Sewed. 3 parts, 
op. 400. £2 6s. 

Williams. — A Dictionary, English and Sanscrit. By Monies 
Williams, M.A. Published under the Patronage of the Honourable East India 
Company, 4to. pp. xii. 862, cloth. London, 1855. £3 3 s. 

Wilflon,— W.orts of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of. the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the Oriental 
Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Oxford. Vols I. and \L Also, under this title, Essays and Lectures 
chiefly on the Religion of the Hindus, by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
etc. Collected and edited by Dr. Rein hold Rost. 2 vols. cloth, pp. xiil 
and 399, vi. and 416. 21*. 

.Wilson.— Works of the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Calcutta and Paris, and of the 
Oriental Society of Germany, etc., and Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Oxford. Vols. Ill, IV. and V. Also, under the title of Essays 
Analytical, Critical, anfl Philological, on subjects connected with Sanskrit 
Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Rein hold Rost. 3 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 408, 406,-and 390, cloth. Price 36* 

Wilson. — Works of the Late Horace Hayman Wilson. Vols. VI. 
VII. VIII, IX. and X. Also, under the title of the Vishnu Purhnh, a system, 
of Hindu mythology and tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and 
Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other Purfcpfes. By the late H. H. 
Wilson, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc., etc. 
Edited by Fitzedward Hall, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. 8vo., 
pp. cxl. and 2C0 ; 844; 344; 346, cloth. 2/. 12*. 6 d. \Vol. VI. in the press. 

Wilson. —Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Trans¬ 
lated from the Original Sanskrit. By Horrcb Hayman Wilson, M.A., F.R.8. 
Third corrected edition. 2 vols. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

' CONTENTS. 

Vol. I.—Preface—Treatise on the Dramatic System of the Hindus—Dramas translated from the 
Original Sanskrit—The Mrichohakati, or the Toy Cart—Vikrama and Urvasi, or the 
Hero and the Nymph—Uttara RaniA Cheritra, or continuation of the History of 

RamiL 

Vol. IT.—Dramas translated from the Original Sanskrit—Malfiti and Mfidhava, or the Stolen 
Marriage—MudrS Rakshasa, or the Signet of the Minister—RetnAvaU, or the 
Necklace—Appendix, containing short accounts of different Dramas. 

Wilson. —The Present State of the Cultivation of Oriental 
Literature. A Lecture delivered at the Meeting of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Director, Professor H. H. Wilson. 8vo., pp. 26, sewed. 
London, 1852. (id . 

Wise. —Commentary on the Hindu System of Medicine. By T. A. 

Wise, M.D., Bengal Medical, Service. 8vo., pp. sx, and 432, cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Wylie. —Notes on Chinese Literature ; with introductory Remarks 
on the Progressive Advancement of the Art; and a list of translations from the 
Chinese, into various European Languages. By A, Wylie, Agent of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society in China. 4to. pp. 296, cloth. Price, If. IQs. 
Yat$s. — A Bengali Grammar. By the late Rev. W. Yates, D.D. 
Reprinted, with improvements, from his Introduction to the Beng&Ii Language, 
Edited by LWenger. Fcap. 8vo., pp.iv. and 150,bds. Calcutta, 1864. 3s. id. 
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